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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1851. 


CLOSE OF THE EXHIBITION. 


Tus day closes the Great Exhibition of 1851. The marvellous 
Palace of Crystal, with the varied and splendid repertory of skill 
and ingenuity, of art and science, which for the last six months it 
has exposed to the view of millions of admiring spectators, is to be 
henceforth shut against all except those interested in the dispersion 
of its treasures. In the course of a few days the work of dis- 
mantling will begin. A new bustle and excitement will.succeed 
to the roar of the applauding people who rushed in such astonishing 
numbers to itsfairy avenues. ‘The pleasure-seekers will disappear— 
the equipages of the wealthy will no more block up the approaches 
—the humbler vehicles of the people will cease to deposit their 
living cargoes at its doors—waggons and carts will supersede them 
all—and the sound of the hammer, the hoisting of heavy goods, the 
ejaculations of porters, the creaking of cranes and pulleys, and the 
ramble of heavy wheels, will for many weeks to come render Hyde 
Park and its purlieus a scene of even greater animation than it has 
been since the memorable 1st of May. 

Thus fades and perishes, grows dim, and dies, ' 

All that the world is proud of. * 

Whether the Palace itself was to share’ the fate of its contents, 
was long a doubtful and an interesting question. We presume 
that all doubt is now at an end upon this point; and that, although 
the press, with a rare unanimity, was loudly and earnestly in favour 
of retaining it as a permanent addition to the few public buildings 
in London of which an Englishman cares to boast, and although 
the people were so convinced that such an act of Vandalism as its 
demolition wa so incredible that they did not even take the trouble 
to petition or remonstrate against the designs or whims of the few 
who entertained a contrary opinion—the Building must come down. 
The fiat of destruction appears to have gone forth, and we suppose 
that in afew months the glittering Palace of iron and glass, the most 
unique and remarkable building in the world, will be as entirely 
a thing of the past, as the ice-palace of the Empress of Russia 
that thawed in the summer sun, or the hanging gardens and glitter- 
ing halls of a Babylon, shorn of its glory three thousand years ago. 
Perhaps, if we looked only to the romance and sentiment of the 
Great Exhibition, it would be better that such should be the case, 
and that the Crystal Palace, and its marvellous garniture of wealth 
and beauty, should exist only in the imagination of the present and 
future generations ; and that no visible and palpable remnants of 
it should continue upon the solid earth to disprove imagination by 
reality, and to withdraw the scene from the regions of tradition and 
mythology into those of actual matter of fact in our hard and 
working world. 

But whether the Building shall be wholly demolished, or whether 
it shall remain where it stands, or be taken to pieces only to be re- 
constructed upon a site which shall have the advantage of dis- 
pleasing and inconveniencing nobody, and whether or not any por- 
tion of the works of beauty and utility that are now congregated 
within it shall be reserved for the permanent enjoyment 
of the people and the adornment of the capital, the 
Great Exhibition must be considered a thing of the past. It has 
served its end, and stands upon record as the most gratifying 
and surprising event of our time. As amere show, the history of 
the world offers no parallel or rival to it; and if at any previous 
period of its existence it was not popular or marvellous enough to 
satisfy the sanguine expectations of the most sanguine of its pro- 
moters, the scenes enacted within it during the last week would of 
themselves be more than sufficient to render it almost fabulously 
grand. Such multitudes never before met in such an area, or in 
any covered area since the world began ; and we may justly boast 
of the good sense and the good temper, of the head and of the 
heart of the British people, who upon this as well as upon 
former occasions have shown themselves a multitude without 
becoming a mob; and who, without any other object than the 
gratification of a laudable curiosity, have read the whole civilised 
world an admirable lesson of peace, order, and self-respect. 
Had the Exhibition done nothing else, it would not have been 
established in vain; and we are fain to hope, that, should it have 
elicited no new merit, should it have promoted the improvement 
of no branch of industry, and should art, science, and manufactures 
have gained nothing by it, the moral influence it has exercised 
will be beneficially felt in all the civilised nations of the earth, 
Bat we are far from indulging in any such idea as that it will 
have proved useless for the more immediate purposes for which it 
was started. It cannot fail, either now or at some period not 
distant, to exercise a very considerable influence upon the arts and 
industry, as well as upon the commerce and international relation- 
ship of the world. The amount of that influence it is at present 
impossible to determine, and perhaps idle tw speculate upon; bub 


Bs 


that it will be altogether'imperceptible or even trifling in amount, it 
would assuredly be still more idle to deny. 

The Exhibition, though finally closed and on the eve of disper- 
sion, will not speedily be forgotten. At this moment, without 
ignoring the fact that all the circumstances connected with it are 


-not to be looked at with commendation, and that some errors, both 


of omission and commission, on the part of many of those who wer 

influentially concerned in its management, have been and are felt, 
and will yet have to be commented upon by those who’ represent 
the public opinion of the country, we think it ill-timed to dwell 
upon them. There is a time for all things ; and the trium- 
phant close of the Exhibition is not the time for ill-natured, 
even if just criticism. The Exhibition, upon the whole, has 
been a great success, and must have far surpassed the expectations, 
not only in a pecuniary but in a far more elevated sense, of those 
who originated it, and carried it through evil as well as through 
good report, through doubt, difficulty, and peril, as well as through 
the sunshine of popular favour, to its final triumph. In that light, 
we, in common, we believe, with the large majority of the public, are 
well contented to look upon it. Success, like charity, covers a mul- 
titude of sins ; and if the sins that might be laid at the doors of 


member with pride in all their future lives the part they took in 
the great and gratifying event, which will ever throw a halo upon 
the memory of the year 1851. 

We must not forget, however, that the Exhibition does not die 
childless, As wassaid in France, and as is still said in all con- 
stitutional and hereditary Monarchies, “Le Roi est mort, vive 
Je Roi!” The Exhibition is defunct, and will speedily be in- 
terred, but its heir remains in the comfortable shape of nearly 
£300,000 sterling, to be expended hereafter in furtherance of objects 
similar to its own. The proper application of this large fund, if 
not yet finally decided upon, will, no doubt, occupy for some 
weeks or months the anxious attention of the Royal Commis- 
sioners; and the country will expect in due time a determina- 
tion worthy of the source of the money and the occasion of 
its investment. If, by the lapse of an Exhibition designed ori- 
ginally to be temporary, we shall possess hereafter a permanent 
structure—the seat of an institution for the encouragement of 
industry, art, and science, endowed with a liberality worthy of 
its objects—we shall have another reason to be grateful to the 
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illustrious patronage under which the defunct Exhibition was fos- 
tered and maintained. But upon this point, notwithstanding the 
many rumours which are in circulation, it is premature to pass any 
opinion. We may be sure that nothing will be proposed without 
careful forethought ; and it will be time enough to discuss the 
matter when it is formally before the public. 


KOSSUTH. 

‘Tue Hungarian, patriot, it is anticipated, will be on the English soil before the 
publication of the Portrait presented by our Artists in this day’s ILuustRaTEeD 
Lonpon News. His arrival in the United States, s\eam-frigate Mississippi, 
from Marseilles, which port was quitted on the Ist inst., after the refusal of 
the French Ministry to permit Kossuth a passage through France, has been 
anxiously expected at Southampton, where a public banquot will greet him at the 
ancient Guildhall. The illustrious Kossuth is @ native of Monok, in the 
county of Zemplin: he was born in the year 1801, and is of an 
ancient family. He studied at Patak, a Protestant inatitntion, and obtained 
his diploma as an advocate. On the meeting of the second Diet, in 1832, sum- 
moned by Austria, after the peace of 1815, Lonis Kossnth’s writings began to 
attract attention, and he was committed to the fortress of Ofen, on a charge of 
high treason. He was sentenced to imprisonment for life, and actually passed 
four years in close confinement, when he received a free pardon, such was the 
force of public opinion on his behalf, Shortly after he was set at liberty he 
married the daughter of his fellow-prisoner, Meszlengi, a noble of Stublwets- 
senberg. Kossuth afterwards published the este Herlap, and advocated, 
with eloquence and power, the emancipation of the serfs, in order eventually to 
secure the independence of the country. 

In a notice of Koysuth, * his Career, Character, and Companions,” Just pub- 
lished, it ts stated that Kossuth, in 1944, had an interview with Prince Metter- 
nich, at Vienna, and that the former indignantly spurned an offer of the wily 
Minister to use his pen for the ting order of things. 

A vory interesting letter on “ Kossuth and the Hungarian Question,” written 
by Algernon Massingberd, Esq., published by Newby, has recently appeared. 
Yho writer is an officer in the Blues, and is related to the late Lord Liverpool 
and the Bishop of London. He distinguished himself early in life in the navy 
in the war with China, and subsequently entered the army. Mr. Massing- 
berd was, in the first instance, impressed in favour of Austria; but, 
having visited Hungary and Asia Minor, and made the acquaintance 
of Kossuth in his exile at Kutays, his carly impressions were removed, and he 
is now the defender of the Hungarian cause. Mr. Massingberd, in a masterly 
summary, describes the exertions of the Hungarian Diet in the assertion of 
their parliamentary rights, and the acts of the Imperial Cabinet to excite the 
Croatians, Servians, and Wallachs to rebel, and destroy the Magyar population, 
It was Kossuth, when Finance Minister ander the Emperor, who stated his belief 
in the connivance of the Austrians with Jelluchich, the Ban of Croatia, and who 
raised the pepulation to fight the battle of independence. It should be recol- 
lected that the constitutional struggle at Pesth began years before the 
risings in France and Germany in 1&48. 

‘The declaration of the Hangarian Diet, for the forfeiture of the Crown by 
the House of Hapsborg, was the conseqnence of the decree of the Anstrian 
Cabinet for the abrogation of the Hungarian Constitution snd its incorporation 
with Austria, ‘This is an historical page,” writes Mr. Massingberd, * well 
worthy of meditation, Here we see the barrister, the statesman, the gentleman, 
the post, who, in the midst of, and in the teeth of, incredible difficulties, had 
raised himself to the proud post of saviour of the national honour and pro- 
perty of his country—the Hungarian Hampden, whose resistance to ship-money 
had been his persistence in publishing, in conformity with the national rights, 
the debates of the Hungarian Diet. Like Hampden, he had suffered a long 
captivity; but not, like the glorious Burgess of Wendover, cut short in his 
career; though in the same manner inciting his country, when the sword was 
drawn, to an cnergy of action, which was in equal contrast with his 
former moderation. Mr, Macaulay, in his * Essay on the Memorials 
of Hampden,’ says, ‘A great and terrible crisis came; a direct at- 
tack was made by an arbitrary Government on u right which was the chief 
security for all their othor rights, The nation looked round for a defender, 
Calmly and unostentationsly, the plain Buckinghamshire Esquire placed himself 
at the head of his countrymen, and right before the face and across the path of 
tyranny. The times grew darker and more troubled. Public service—perilous, 
arduous, delicate—was required ; and to every service the intellect and the cou- 
rage of this wonderful mun were found fully equal, He became a debater of the 
first order, a most dexterous manager of the House of Commons, a negotiator, a 
soldier.’ The similarity between the two is very striking ; and we are fond and 
proud of our Hampden; so have the Magyars of Hungary, and all who admire 
their character, or sympathise in their struggle, 4 true and heartfelt gracitude to 
the genius of Kossuth, who sacrificed himseit for his country and its interests.” 

Mr. Massingberd dwells on the English notions and ideas—the English atmo- 
sphere that he found pervading all connected with the Hungarian circles at 
Kutaya. “To find,” he remarks, “tin Kossuth himself, whose fervid eloquence 
hus raised up armies trom the crowd, the simplicity of a child, connected with 
the business-like manners of the statesman, who upheld in Parliamentary contests 
that cause which he afterwards asserted on so many fields, to find the Pro- 
testant Kossuth discussing English politics, in quaint though flowing English, 
which reminded me of the language of Shakspeare (from the study of whose 
works his knowledge of tne Engiish tongue was, during las long imprisonment, 
derived), and to hear him recommending, months back, the establishment of an 
Anglican Bishopric in Rome, as the sole method of resisting, without 
infringement of the rights of conscience, that Papal aggression which he 
foresaw,” was peculiarly impressive, 

Kossuth in his exile lived in the humblest style; a scanty iron service re- 
placing the costly plate presented to him by the Diet. He laboured for at least 
ten hours a day, despite precarious health: amongst his studies was the com- 

pilation of a Turkish grammur, and the study of the whole military art, with 
which he was previously unacquainted, 

Kossuth has a mocher and four sisters, one of whom is the widow of the 
brother of his wife, one is married te an Aulic councillor in Misholz ; a third to 
a physician, and the other to Rutkay, The sisters possess remarkable talents, 
one being well versed in financial inattere, and another skilled in history and 
Jaw. Ho has three children: the two elder one are boys, and will be left in this 
country for education. ‘The stay of Kossuth in England will be about ten days, 
The pronunciation of the name is Koshiit. 

Count Casimir Batthyany, who was nominated by Kossuth Minister of 
Foreign Atfairs, is now in Paris. No Hungarian of note will accompany 
Kossuth to this country, He will be received at Southampton by M. Puisky, 
who was sent to England, in December, 1848, as the accredited representative 
of Hungary, by Kossuth. 


Wenoticed last week the expected arrival in this country, within a few days, of 
the Hungarian patriot, Kossuth, aud the ungracious refusal of the French Go- 
vernment to permit him to pass overland from Marseilles to Havre, so as te avoid 
the circuitous and rough sea passage through the Straits of Gibraltar and Bay of 
Biscay to Southampton. 

The following is the letter addressed by M. Kossuth, on his arrival at Marseilles, 
to the Prefect of the department :— 

“™M. le Préfet,—Released from confinement at Ku tahai through the generous 
mediation of humane Governments, I have arrived at Marseilles on board the 
Mississippi, sent expressly for me by the Government of the United States. I 
beg to demand of the Government of the French Republic a free passage and protec- 
tion through France, it being my intention to proceed directly to Ex gland. Tam 
accompanied by my wite and three children, whem I am desirous of placing at 
school in London previous tomy departure for the United States, to thank the peo- 
ple and the Government for the generons assistance with which they have kindly 
honoured my misfortunes, My secretary and his family, the tutor of my children, 
two officers, aud one servant, form my suite. I place my demand (purely a 
question of hamanity) under the protection of French honour, and of your gene- 
rous sentiments, Mons, le Prétet; and I have the honour to assure you of my 
most distinguished consideration. 

“L. Kossorn. 
“ On board the United States steam frigate the Mississippi, 
in the roads of Marseilles, the 27th Sept, 1851.” 

The Prefect, M, de Suleau, replied, through an indirect channel, by adress- 
ing the Consul of the United States as follows :— 

“ Marseilles, Sept. 27. 

“Mong. le Consul,—I have tl.e honour to apprise you, that, by a telegraphic 
despatch which this moment reached me, the Minister of the luterior informs 
me that the demand made by M. Kossuth to traverse France on his way to Eng- 
Jand cannot be granted. M. Kossuth, whose passports have not been signed »y 
the Minister of the French republic ut Constantinople, having been permitted 
to land ut Marseiiles sovely in consequence ef a desire expressed by him, and on 
uccount of the heaith of his wife and childrea, I must consider him to be still 
on board the American steam frigate Mississippi; and 1 apprise him, conse- 
quently, M. le Consul, through you, of the decision udopred by the Minister of 
the Interior relative to the demand which he requested me to present. Accept, 

I pray you, M. le Consul, the assurance of my high consideration. 
“The Prefect of the Gouches du Rhone, 
“ SULEAU.”” 
in consequence of this refusal, M. Kossuth published the following address 
the people of Marseilles :— J t : 3 8 

“ Citizens,—The Government of the French blie having refused me 

permission to traverse France, tite people of Mar , yieluing tothe impulse 
Freneh heart wi:ch are the inex- 


‘of one of those generous instincts of the 
haustible source of the nobleness of your nation, bas honoured me by a mani- 
festation of its Republican sentiments—a manifestation honourable for its 
motives, manly for its resolution, peaceable in its ardour, and as majestic in its 
Caimness, as nature, the grand image of God, before the tempest. I have heard 
my name blended with the hymn of the * Marseillaise,’ and with the shouts of 
Vive la République!’ —a cry which is the only legal one im France ; the only one 
whose legitimacy has been won by the blood of the martyrs of liberty! Itisso 
natural to love freedom! It is so light to suffer for it! itis almost less than a 
mere duty; but there is, indeed, a supreme Bory, in the thought of being 
identified with the principle of liberty in the mind of the French people. I have 
accept it as 8 


solidarité), and I accept it as a testimony of the 


fraternity of the French nation with all nations, I accept it as a sign of salva- 
tion for my beloved country. To you, Frenchmen! Republicans! is the honour 
of that salvation! To us, Hungarlans. the duty of meriting it! We shall 
merit it! My nation will understand the appeal to your fraternity. It will be 

roud of, and bravely respond to it, as those ought to do who are honoured in 

ing called ‘brothers’ by the French people. These are the only thanks 
worthy of the people of Marseilles; worthy of that manifestation with which 
they have honoured me—yet not me, but my nation ; and, in my nation, the 
past leas than the future! 

“ Permit me not to speak any more of the refusal of the Government of the 
French Republic to grant me a passage through its territory. I know that the 
French people are not responsible for, and are not identified with, its acts, I 
know that neither M. L. N. Bon: nor M, Faucher, are the French nation. 
I knew, and I know, that the Executive Power is delegated to them; but that 
the honour of the French nation is not in their keeping. I shall no longer bear 
in mind their refusal, and I desire tht humanity shall not remember it, if 
by any chance those who have been already in exile, and who, to all appearance, 
have forgotten it, should again be so. Last evening one of your brethren (of 
our brethren), an operative of Marseilles—oh! I know his name, and I shall not 
forget it—came, in spite of the cold, and swimming through the water, on board 
the American frigate, to press my hand. I pressed his hand with pity, with 
emotion, and gently reproached him for his temerity, ‘ Que voulez-vous?’ he 
answered, ‘I desired to touch your hand, I could not find a boat, took to the 
water, and here fam. Are there any obstacles to him who wills?’ 1 bowed to 
these noble words. The love of liberty, the sentiment of duty and fraternity, 
were mine before coming to Marseilles; but it is at Marseilles that I have found 
the motto, ‘There are no obstacles to him who wills.’ That motto shall be 
mine. Vive la République! Health and fraternity ! 

“ Louis Kossuru. 

“ Marseilles Roads, on board the frigate Mississippi, of 

the United States, September 29th, 1851,” 

During the short stay of Kossuth at Marseilles, he was the object of the most 
enthusiastic expression of sympathy and admiration on the part of the more 
liberal politicians of the place, who seemed to feel it as a stain on the national 
honour that the most ordinury hospitality was refused by the authorities to the 
ilinstrious exile. The Mississippi sailed, on the 2nd inst., from Marseilles for 
Sonthampton. ‘Lhe Peuple of Marseilles, of the 3rd inst., gives the following 
details about the departure of Kossuth :—* At least 4000 people coilected on the 
jetty and shore to give a last token of their sympathy to the illustrious exiles. 
A deputation of bakers’ workmen came to offer Kossuth a magnificent bouquet, 
and the manifestations of Sunday and Monday were renewed with still more 
energy andenthusiasm. The yards of the Mississippi were manned to acknow- 
ledge the salutations and cheers of the democracy of Marseilles.” 

In this country public demonstrations, in the shape of banquets, addresses, &c. 
await him from the various districts ot the metropolis, and the leading towns, 
suci as Birmingham, Southampton, &c. 


THE AUSTRALIAN GOLD DIGGINGS. 


The following letters, which have come by the Thomas Arbuthnot, the ve-sei 
which has brought home specimens of the precious metal, have been published 
by the gentleman to whom they were addressed. The writers are parties in the 
position to learn the truth, aud willing to tell it:— 

Sydney, May 31, 

As Tam sure that this extraordinary news will create as great, or perhaps 
greater, sensation in England, I will give you aaily news of the diggings until 
the sailing of the ship. 

May 22.—Bathurst mail arrived with both official and private accounts from 
the “field of gola,” confirming most fnlly all the previous reports of the exist- 
ence of abundance of gold. Much speculation in consequence in Sydney, par- 
ticularly in wheat, flour, all kinds of provisions, and spirits. Sixteen passengers 
by one ship bound for New Zealand, and thirty-one passengers by two ships 
bound for California, left the ships just previous to their departure, forfeiting 
their passage-money, and are going or gone to Bathurst. Every man in Sydney 
is talking of going. Flour has risen at Bathurst in two or three weeks frou £20 
to £63 per ton, at which price it can scarcely be obtained. Carriage of sup- 
plies by drays from Sydney, usually about £5 per ton, can only with great éif- 
ficulty be obtained at £16 and £18 per ton. Bread in sydney has risen from 
34d. per 2-1b. loaf to 5d. per loaf, and all other things in saine proportion. 

May 24. Saturday.—Bathurst mail arrived, not only confirming all the pre- 
vions accounts, but stating that they could scarcely be exaggerated; in conse- 
quence the excitement in Sydney is greater than it was belere, and hundreds of 
the respectable working class have left, and are preparing to Jeave Sydney with 
the least possible delay. I send you this day's Sydney Werald, and cali your par- 
ticular attention to all that I have marked, and most expecially to the Rev. W, 
B. Clarke's! geological account of the gold discovery. Mr. Clarkeis well known 
as a first-rate geologist and man of great abilities ; and what he writes can be 
depended upon with the greatest certainty, with no exaggeration Should the 
Sydney Herald of this day (May 24) not reach you, I strongly advise 
both you, my father especially, to go to the Jerusalem Coffee House, or 
elsewhere, to read it. The accounts are too important and interesting for you not 
tobe made fully acquainted with all its contents in reference to the gold dis- 
covery, In consequence of this day's news per post, the 2-Ib. loaf has risen to 
74., exactly double the price it was ten days ago. Flour m Sydney is 483. per 
100 Ib,, and itis said to have risen to £80 perton. At Bathurst itis certain 
that one Sydney merchant has sold one ton of flour, to be delivered at the gold 
diggings, 130 miles from Sydney, for £70, cash on delivery, Two of the prin- 
cipal brewers in Sydney have this day raised the wages of all their men, giving 
them an extra ten shillings per week with a promise of a further increase. 
Large quantities of gold have arrived at the town of Bathurst, waiting asafe 
escort to Sydney; it is said that £8000 to £10,000 worth of gold is 
already collected and deposited there. I this day saw a letter from a gentleman 
whom I know very well, and who is not likely to write more than truth, and 
who for many years has lived in that district ; he writes that “ one party of four 
persons collécted 34 oz. of gold one day, and that another party within the fort- 
night had collected £1600 worth of gold.” 

‘Ten shillings per bushel fora cargo of wheat just arrived in Sydney has been 
offered and refused ; 5s. per bushel was a high price last year. One large ship 
of 800 tons left Sydaey this day for a caro of wheat from Valparaiso. ‘fhe Go- 
vernor has culled a meeting of the executive council every day during the past 
week, and a proclamation has been ixsued (Sc¢ the enclosed paper). A body of 
constables refused to do their duty this evening, unless their pay was consi- 
derably increased. Many others have resigned their situations. How could 
they do otherwise, when they hear that gold is picked up in Jumps varying in 
nba from 4 oz. to 173 oz. (seventeen and a half ounces each lump—this 1s a 
fact. 

May 27.—Another post-day from the diggings, bringing more and more asto- 
nishing news, One gentleman has arreved and brought with him £1000 
worth of gold purchased at the diggings; one piece of gold which 
I have just now in my own hands, weighing within two ounces of 
four pounds weight. This piece of gold is sent by this same ship to Messrs. Dun- 
bar and Sons, of London, to be placed in the Exhibition. Call on Dunbar and Sons, 
and youcan see and handle this four pounds of gold, and tor which £350 was paid. 
‘A pocket of gold was also found in a cleftofarock, from which tue lucky man 
brought ont eleven pounds weight of gold. ‘Think, sf you can, of the state of 
excitement now existing in Sydney, The post-office runners, who deliver letters, 
have all given notice to leave for the gold-mines, Private men-servants in 
Sydney are also leaving. A few such reports as we have heard this cay, and 
Sydney will be empty. Flour is 1s, per lb. at Bathurst. 

May 28.—I cannot better give you the news than by enclosirg to you a paper 
of this day’s date: it being 2 matter of such interest I send it enclosed, rather 
than run the chance of its being lost, sent asa paper. Suilurs are deserting 
their ships, and in one instance the whole of one ship's crew has deserted, leaving 
each man £17 and £18 due to him for wages. Indeed, the working classes are, 
with a few exceptions, gone, going, or making preparations for an eariy de- 
parture to the diggings.) © 

May 29.—The post this day brings more astounding news. Emeralds and 
rubies, it is said, have been discovered in the golden regions; people area litle 
more mad; sailers demand £76 to £80 fur the voyage Lome, insiead of some- 
thing under £15, It is reported that Government wiil be obliged to put a few 
soldiers on board the ship that takes this letter. There was such a run on the 
savings-bank yesterday, in consequence of the labouring classes withdrawing 
their savings for the purpose of purchasing an outfit for the gold diggings, ana 
the manager was obliged to call in the provection of the police. Another pisce 
of gold has arrived in Sydney 4 Ib, in weight, The number of men reported to 
beon the * field of gold” is 1500 at the least, where a fortnight since not a man 
was to be seen. The greatest success that I have heard of, and which I know to 
be true, is that of a poor Scotchman, who was paid £282 sterling for the gold 
which he had picked up in four days, Eight others realised £36 each within 
the week. Hundreds are more or less successful. 

May 31.—1he accounts trom the diggings are still most flourishing. There 
are now about 2000 persons, averaging, it is said, from 20s. to 25s. per day each. 
Some have had great success. Qne pirty brought in 91b. weight of gold, the 
result of two days" labour at the mines. Anotuer party obtained 363 oz. of gold. 
in une day. Several pieces of gold have teen tonnd, weighing three, four, and 
five pounds, also pieces of six and eight pounds are said to have been picked up- 
Other gold diggings have been discovered in the immediate vicinity. There 
are many instances of gold being picked up of the’value of £5 tu £50 each 


jece. 

bs T have from very good authority that, independently of the discovery of gold, 
something still more yaluabie has been feund, and yet is only known to the 
Government; some say plumbago, some say platina, Gold has also been lately 
discovered at the Clarence River and at (Moreton 7] Bay. 


Lord Dudley Stuart, Messrs. Gilpin, Cobden, and Witton, are pre- 
pared to act as trustees to the fund fur Kossuth, Messrs. Currie and Co., 
Coutts and Co., and the Commercial Bank, will receive subscriptions to the fund, 

Among the distingui persons who are now awaiting at South- 
ampton the arrival of Kossuth, are H. Vickovics, the late Minister of Justice 

n Hungary; Count Alexa Telck ; Colonel Baron Kemeay 


a ee eee ee ae conctactueal’ Heerey ia Hangary, Who, aie 
Huw 
surrender of the Hungarian army to the Russians, were put to death by Austrian | 


— 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL NEWS, 


FRANCE, 


The political accounts from Paris this week present no feature of particular 
interest or importance ; discussions on the Electoral law, the refusal to permit 
Kossuth to pass through France, and the Marquis of Londonderry’s letters to 
the President of the Republic to release Abd-el-Kader from imprisonment, wholly 
occupy the Paris journals. With respect to Kossuth, the ational announces, 
that, having received communications, not only from Republicans, but also from 
persons who have been hitherte opposed to its policy, soliciting it to promote 
a manifestation which would permit every citizen to protest against the partici- 
pation in the expulsion of Kossuth from the French territory, it has followed the 
example of La Revolution, and opened a subscription at its offices, ‘‘ for the pur- 
pose of striking a medal to commemorate the indignation felt at such an outrage 
on the feelings of the French people,” The smallest sum, it says, will be re- 
ceived ; subseriptions of ten sous will be entitled to a copy on hot-pressed paper 
of the letter of Kossuth to the democrats of Marseilles, 

The democrats of Paris have forwarded a congratulatory address to Kosiuth. 

During the week there was the usual crop of political rumours, the most im- 
portant of which revived the probability expressed last week of an impending 
change of Ministry, the cause alleged being, that Louis Napoleon is pertinacious 
respecting the repéal of the electoral law of the 31st of May, while M. Léon 
Fancher is as determined to support that measure. Should the latter, therefore, 
be defeated upon the question, he will, it issaid, not only go out of office, but 
others will, doubtless, tollow his exampie. 

Oiher rumours related to the proceedings of the Assembly, on its meeting 
after the recess, when some stroug measures, it was said, would be bronght for- 
ward, in order to secure the peace of the country; for, though the surface of 
society is tranquil, there is an under-current at work which threatens distar- 
bance, if active means are notemployed to prevent it, 

Some of the Itslians who have long resided in Paris have received notice to 
quit. Ina few cases, however, the order has since been revoked. 

The Constitutionnel, which always takes the most unfair and prejudiced views 
of everything English, complains greatly of the partiality and injastice mani- 
fested by the English jury of the Great Exhibition, in making their award of 
meduls to foreign and particularly French exhibitors. 

Some of the commanding officers of regiments have from time to time lately 
issned orders of the day to their troops, in which they appeared to incaleate the 
idea that the French soldier should regard his conutrymeu who entertained de- 
mocratic opinions as being the natural enemies whom he onzht eagerly to de- 
sire an opportunity of exterminating, The following is a specimen of tose 
documents, which was issned as an order of tha day by the Colonel of the Gin 
regiment of the line on receiving the route to Paris from Metz :— 

‘The chief of thy State, who is not ignorant how much the 6th regiment of tho line siuce 
1830 hus shown itself devoted to order and tho country, does it the houpur to call it to Paris. 
‘The Guth is ty only one of the four regiments charged t9 practise tiring which makes a movi 
ment this year ; the Colonel hus made himself responxibie ty the Priuce President hat ir 
worthy in every respect’of that uncxampled favour ; he did that with she certainty tu 
under all circumstances, the 6th will justify his promise, carry high its flag, and not con 
promise the responsibility which its chief has felt pleasure in undertaking. Officers, now- 
commissioned officers, corporala, and soldiers!’ We will remain men of duty and devoted- 
neas—all France may count on our patriotism. Yes, we will march aga single man; and 
your eptonel, who swears to show you thy road to plans the flay of order on the barricude of 
anarchy, ns formerly he planted, amidst the dead and the dying, buliets and grapeshor, that 
of ihe nation on the breach of Constantine, on y demands of you to avenge hi if be 
should fal) beneath the shots of the parricidesof our beautiful couutry. This order is tu bu read 
wt two consecutive appells, De GALDARENS DE BOIssE, 

Colonel commanding the 6th regiment of the line, 

The Government has at length interfered to put a stop to these unbecoming 
manifestoes, and the Minister of War has caused the following * communicated 
hg * on the above order to be inserted in the Moniteur de ? Armée of Moa- 

ofan 

‘The Minister of War has only known by the newspapers the order of the day of Colonel do 
Gardareus, of the 6:h of the line, leaving Metz. The formal expression of his disstisfaction 
has not been delayed. From this order it might be supposed that the movements of roops sre 
decided out of the pale of the acticn of the Minister, acvording to preferences without mo~ 
tive ; it might be believed that the Government attributes peculinr bravery to cortain corps. 
Those are two errors Reusons of service always Weigh in the movements of troops, vud (ha 
Minister of War knows that he can have equal confidence, for the defence of order aud the 
Jawa, in nll the corps of the army. 

Ou Saturday night last, the once politically powerful and celebrated Spanish 
grandee, Don Manvel Godoy, Prince of Peace, died at his lodging ix the Ruy 
Michoditre, Boulevard des Italiens, Paris, in the 87th yea: of hisuge. He hed been 
residing in the same house for the last thirty years. Inthe year 1#47 the 
Spanish Ministry published a Royal decree, authorising the return of the Duke 
of Aleudia (the title of Prince of Peace not being recognised) to Spain, and that 
a certain portion of his once vast property should be restored ; but no pecuniary 
advantage resulted to him from the measure, his sole meuns of support being as 
allowance made him by one of his children in Spain. The Palace of Baena- 
Vista, close to the Prado, in Madrid, belonged to the Prince. 

A funeral service for the late Queen Hortense was performed on Monday in 
the church at Rueil. Leuis Napoleon was present upon the occasion. 


DENMARK, 

We learn from Copenhagen this week, that, in consequence of a serions divi- 
sion in the Cabinet on the settlement of the government of the Dachies, the 
whole of the Danish Cabinet have resigned ‘The question was the re-establisa- 
ment of the status quo ante between the Duchies und Denmark, which M. de 
Reedtz and his section of the Cabinet were willing to accept. The arrangement 
has been rejected, and the Ministry had no course but to resign. Is is appie- 
henaed that the new Ministry would be more under the influence of the Lemo- 
cratic and Nationa! party, and that the change would be detrimental to the pro- 
gress of the organisation of the government of the Duchies. 


UNITED STATES. 

We have accounts this week from New York to the 27th ult. A fire had oc- 
curred, on the 26th ult., at Buffalo City, which destroyed property extending 
over seven acres of ground, and including 500 buildings, principally wooden, 
and in a part of the town not thickly inhabited, 

From Havannah we have advices to the 17th ult.; but they contain no news 
of particular impért. ‘Ihe services of the British Consul at Havacnah in behalf 
of the American prisoners are spoken of highly. More of the liberators had 
been captured and taken to Hayannah, 

The commercial reports from New York are most disheartening. Credit is 
greatly affected by the number of suspensions. The steamer brings intelligence 
of the faiure of several country banks, and even the city benks could not hold 
out much longer. Money cannot be had on any terns, und the knowledge of 
this had caused stock to decline, and business generally to suffer. The exporta- 
tion of specie did not appear likey tu diminish, aud altogether mercantile 
attairs present 4 most gloomy aspect. 

Accounts from St. John’s, New Brunswick, mention that the deposit of 
£100,000 (400,000 dollars) for stock in the European and North American {tail- 
road had all been paid in, and a meeting called for the organization of the com- 
pany on the 25th of October. This deposit was understood to secure, on the 
part ef the company, the large bonus pledged by the provincial Government. 

Au explosion of the steamer James Jackson had taken place on the Ohio 
river, by which some 20 persons were instantly killed, and 25 and 30 oihers 
awfully scalded, 

Another steam-boiler explosion had ocenrred on the railroad near Cleveland, 
by ine one poor fellow was instantly killed, and several others were greatly 
scalded, ‘i 

A very large amount of damage appears to have been done by the fires now 
burning in the woods of Maine, and on the frontiers of New Brunswick, A 
letter from Cherryfield say “The whole country is burning up. Scarcely an 
acre of green land remains along the whole seaboard of this country. And the 
fire is raging fearfully on our river (Narraguagus).” A letter in the Portland 
Advertiser says, “that the whole ot Mancock county is burned over. The tire 
has swept over Mount Desert, and destroyed several houses. Two dwellings iu 
Jonesport had been burned. The dams on the west branch of Narraguagus 
were burnt to the bed of the river, and most of the meadow hay on the river 
was lost.’ 

Tne Vigilance Committee of Grayston county, Virginia, on the 13:h ult., ar- 
rested Jolin Cornutt, a friend ot Bacon, the Ohio Abolitionist: they required 
iim to renounce his abolinon sentiments, which he refused todo. They then 
stripped him, tied him to a tree, and after receiving a dozen lashes, he ugreed 
to renounce abolitionism, sell his land and negroes, and leave the otate, 
Great excitement prevailed, and the eommittee were in pursuit of others. 


WEST INDIES. 

Our advices this week from Jumaica are to the 18th of September, They do 
not convey any intelligence of importance. ‘There was no puritical news stirril gs 
The Legislaiure of the island, it was expected, would be culled together on the 
last Tuesday in October. What measures were iikely to be introduced, was 1 of 
known. It was very generally believed, however, that most suringent laws would 
be brought in to repress the iearful system of bribery which is carried on to a 
great extent at almust every election, All the papers were unanimous in 
denouncing it. The isluna may be suid to be healthy generally. Cholera had 
almost entirely disappeared. Small pox had appeared in Treluwny some few 
weeks sors the departure of the last packet, but we not hear any accounts of 
its spread! 


s 


Ory, 

the month of September being nearly double that of the corresponding mor! 
for Sie Boe years. Tue influenza had also invaded the colony. A smart 
shock of an earthquake was experienced at 3 a.M., On the 9th ult. 

In Antigua the influezza wus very prevaicnt. 

In Barbadoes also the ravages ot tus epidemic had been to a seri us extent, 
and business had been much interrupted thereby. 

Surinam to the 25th of August, The yellow fever epidemic, 

‘that colony with z effect for several wes, 


ie, H 
from British Guiana are to the 11th ult. 


Governor Barkly had 
county, of Bervce tuinake him- 
ine Court of Policy was to 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


METROPOLITAN NEWS. 


CITY OF LONDON REGISTRATION. 
The revision of the list of voters terminated on Friday week, having oc- 
cupied the Court eight days; the result showing a majority of 116 in favour of 
the Conservative party, as will be seen by the following figures :— 


Onszcrions. 
Conservative. Radical. |S 
= . a 
weld la] Elag| Fla] § HR 
— |B) ale) 2/8] gala je 
w 3 = 14 fa E ~}a 
ve ad 28] 921 1| 5 asa} am] 2] a1] tol is. 
pee it 3] 706 | 575] 18} 113§ 432 | 369] 13 | 50] 173] 7 
734 597 | 19 118 | 616 540 | 15 61 18a] 20 
CLAINs. 
Conservative. Radical. 
No. Allowed. Disallowed. No. Allowed. —_— Disallowed, 
9 9 0 133 59 ve} 
OmiTTED raom New Lists. 
Voted. 
Conservatives ory - - - +» 264 
Radicals «+ a oo o - +. 368 
Did not vote oo on - «+ 1129 
Split “ - oy ww «-t 
Total rr) oo on oe 172 
Mejores favour of Conservatives upon the omissions - oe 104 
itto ditto upon objections on a ST 
Ditto ditto expunged by Court - oo 5 
166 
Less gained by Radicals on claims =e a «650 
Total majority for Conservatives os es | 216 


It will be recollected that at the last general election parties were so evenly 
balanced, that Mr. Masterman was returned by a majority of 3. It proves, 
therefore, that the close attention paid to the registration on both sides is of the 
utmost importance, and it ia curious that the number of objections sustained on 
each side should be so nearly the same, 

The points of greatest interest which were brought under the consideration of 
the court were the following :— y 

‘The torm of the notice of objection served by the Radicals. 

The construction of the Compound Householders Act, passed last session 
(with regard to claims to be rated), which the court held to have a retrospective 
oifect. 

The non-payment, on the 5th of January, of assessed taxes due the 5th of 
October, which, though legally due quarterly, are only collected half-yearly, 
which the court held not to be a valid objection. = 


Tur Crry Recisrration.—Iweorrant Decision.—Mr, M‘Christie, 
the revising barrister, in Cl Sue the City registration, disposed of a case 
of considerable importance. The question was, whether, for the purposes of 
registration, the assessed taves are to be held to be payable quarterly—so that 
persons, to be entitled to be registered, must pay by the 5th of January a 
quarter’s assessed taxes, supposed to be payable on the 20th December. Taking 
the acts of Parliament and the instructions of the commissivuers to their col- 
lectora together, Mr. M‘Christie held that those taxes, tor the purposes of 
the registration, are only payable ha/y-yearly, and that if it were to be heid other- 
wise, almost every man in London wonld be liable to be disfranchised, because 
those taxes are never asked for, nor (ulmost without exception) ever paid, except 
half-yearly, The question was, perhaps, of greater importance, from the cir- 
cumstance that the revising barrister for the Tower Hamlets had laid it down, 
that those who do not go to their collector and pay a quarter's assessed taxes in 
the beginning of sec are not entitled to be registered. 

Resuur or Tak Mippiesex Reviston.—Mr. Launcelot Shadwell, 
the revising barrister, having concluded the revision of the lists of voters for the 
county of Middlesex, the result is as follows :— 


Numbor struck eff New Claims 
> the old Register, allowed. 

Bedfont polling district .. o oe a 44 52 
Bethnal-green 4, es oe os 85 
Brentford ” - - a 90 
Edgeware ” <s ies oe 44 
Enfield » . 57 
Hammeramith ,, 160 
Hamp:tead » oo 55 
King’s-crosa ” +) ree 146 
City of London ,, hie feria ere 102 
Mile-end ” - - oy 150 
Uxbridge = re ee 40 
Westminster 5, a CAL oT 

Totals. .. - ry oo TT 1048 


Tae Roman Catuorrc Arcusisnor or Tuaw.—On Monday 
Archbishop MacHale received an address ot congratulation from the Catholics 
of the united districts of Clerkenwell and Islington. The address, which was 
brought up by the clergy, accompanied by deputations of laity, was as fol- 
lows ;— 

‘TO MIS GRACE THE MOST REVBEEND JOHN LORD ARCHBISHOP OF TUAM, &e. &e. &e. 

‘Wo, the undersigned Catholics of tho contiguous districts of St. Peter and St. Paul, Rosa- 
man-strest, and Bt. Jolin the Evangelist, Isiington, with iho respective clergy of thore 
‘churches, approach your Grace with the expression of Gur dvep yeneratina for your sacred 
perion aud office, We recognise in your Grace an able and zealous chumpion of that great 
cause which all the eaints have illustrated by their fives and many of thei havo sanctified 
by ther dew he. the causo of eoclesiastical liberty, or the right of the Church, ia virtue of her 
divine commivaion, to order all matters aifcting the glory of hor Lord and the salvation of 
his people, apart trom thy encroachments of the temporal power, which, however august ite 
sanctions, is uvcesserily subordinate to the ordained repres#ntative of Christ on earth. 
Your Graco finds us but lately recovered (if, indead, recovered) trom an azitation almost 
‘tunexamplod in the auimo-ity with which it has been conducted, and not # little depressing 
in the disadvantayes under which it has placed us. Yet we perceive in it evident traces of 
thy goodness of Almighty God, who orders all things for the final triumph of His Church. 
‘The dosertion of those who called themesives our political frivnds has served to show, more 
and moze. that the resourees of the Catholic Church are iu horsolf, and that she can never ud- 
mit the influences of this world, undur whatoyer form, Into her body politic, without injury to 
her charactwr x8 the spouse of Christ, and peril to the souls of those who are entrusted to her. 
Again, we acknowledge the luntial eflvet of the recent agitation in cementing the union 
ef the Cathol ec Churches of England and Irvland, by the proverbiaily attaching bond of com~ 
munity in trial, And wo. who are of England, thank your glorious Church and your generous 
nation for the support you have given us im our recent struggle. Woe haye suffered, unjustly 
indved, but for an ostensible cuuse; you huve suffered without so much as a pretext ; but 
whatever the @ifference in tho oirciinstanees, we acknowledge common cause, because we re 
Joiog in a common faith; aad it is no slight ground of confidence for the future, that we are 
supported by the sympathy, and animated by the oxample of nation which has maintained 
the religion of our Redeemer with so unshrinking @ constancy, and adorned it by so many 
{nstanows of patience under trial and persecution. Wishing your Grace heuith, long life, and 

‘ail prosperity, and oraying your arch episcopal benediction, 

‘We aro your Grace's faithful servants. 


The Archbishop replied in words to the following effect :— 


It is really without affvctation that Isay I have never felt more gratified than by thls de~ 
Tvus ration of 


Eee ‘by their ardent zeal and nol ane 
thelr an 

Ei ens se ce nee ne oad oe ene 

our wi cons 16 power 
of tho Catholic Church in these islands. apie RO 
A grand high mass was celebrated on Sunday morning at the Roman Cathelic 
chapel, Clerkenwell; after which Dr. M'Hule preached upon ‘the institution 
of the rosary of the Blessed Virgin.” Having explained the nature of this 
festival, the most ltev. Doctor addressed the poor natives ef his own distracted 
land ut considerable length, exhorting them to show forth the excellence of 
their religion by purity of morals, peaceableness of den » and all the 
beauties of practical piety. There was “a procession of the Blessed Sacrament” 
afterwards, “ his Grace” carrying the host under a canopy, attended by “the 
holy guild,” and a number of beautiful children of both sexes dressed in white, 
‘wuo, our correspondent (a Roman Catholic) says, “ strewed flowers in the path 
of the holy of holies.” Mr. Shoriff Swift und his lady, accompanied by his 
chaplain, the Very Rev. Dr. O’Connor, of Loughley, with all the official in- 
signia of his office, arrived in his state carriage prior to the service, and formed 
part of the congre Dr, M‘Hale left London on Thursday for Hilton 
Grunge, in company with Cardinal Wiseman. 


Moniricent Cuariraste Bequest.—Mr. James Mentor, late of 
Rose-street, Soho, coffee roaster, recently deceased, hus, by his will, afterleaving 
‘Yar ou} legacies to his relatives and friends, bequeathed the residue of his property, 
whicu wulamount to between £2000and £3000, tothe Grocers’ and Tea Dealers’ 
Benevolent Protection Society, to be ap! 
in accordance with th . 


lied for the objects of the suid society, and 
ereof. . Mentor was an annual subscriber to 
took no part in its affairs, though he often ex- 
of the society, and of the careful 


the rules 


THE “BLOOMERS” AGAIN. 

On Monday evening a meeting was held in the Soho Theatre (late Miss Kelly’s), 
tohear from an American lady, who is stated to have come directly from New 
York to explain the merits of the Bloomer costume, an address on that subject, 
and to adopt resolutions in connexion with the new transatlantic dress reform, 
‘The bill convening the meeting ran as follows :— ; 

Loxpon BLOOMER CoMMITTEE.—In consequence of the great interest with which tho 
“ Bloomer question” is received by ths public, a certain number of ladies have been formed 
into * committes, in order to give it the necesswry attention and publicity. ‘That tho sulject 
may be fully understood, an address will be delivered at the Royal Soho Theatre, Dean- 
strect, on Monduy, October 6, relating to the same. Resolutions will be proposed, which tho 
mothers and daughters of Engiand are earnestly invited to attond, and by their presence fur- 
‘ward the welfare of the present and future generations, by adopting an improved method 
Instead «ithe present injurious and artificial mode of dress. ‘The tadies of the eommlives 
will attend, attired in the Bloomer costume. 

The doors of the theatre were opened more than an hour before the time ap- 
pointed for the commencement of the proceedings. The building was soon 
densely filled, Atthe appointed time the Bloomers appeared on the stage, eight 
innumber. They appeared to be timid persons, unused to the dress, and not 
very happy in their new situation, for new it evidently was. Four of them 
were mere children of from 7 to 14 years of age, one was about 17, two were of 
from 25 to 50 (it would puzzle anybody to tell what might be the nearest point 
to either), and the lady who delivered the address was 25 or 26,a blooming 
young American, full of enthusiasm. This lady beurs the appropriate name of 
Mrs. Smart, and in her address she inainly dwelt upon the infinence of 
fashion and the rights of women. Fashion was a tyrant, and that tyrant the 
women of America had determined to bring before the bar of public opi- 
nion on three separate charges:—l. That nature had been violated and 
endangered by its rules, 2, That in consequence of its require- 
ments & vast amount of money had been expended which might 
have been devoted to higher and holier purposes. And 3, That 
by encumbering women it incapacitated them from rendering services to society 
worthy of their high destiny. These, doubtless, were strong charges; and for 
them she hoped the tyrant fashion would receive either banishment or trans- 
portation for life—hanging she could not recommend, as it was contrary to her 
American creed. She went somewhat fully into the question of “ stays,” and 
their deteriorating effect upon the human frame. She implored the women of 
England to follow the example of the women of America, and no longer coun- 
tenance such an atrocious system. She confessed, that, in many parts of the 
country, the Bloomer costume has been received with much disfavour, but so 
had paletots whon they were first suggested for ladies’ wear, When that useful 
article of female attire was first introduced, it was said that wives were about to 
wear their husbands’ coats. A lady of her acquaintance in America, who was 
looking over a book of fashions from England, exclaimed, “ Oh, what a delightful 
invention. Whenever [ am in a hurry to go out, all I shall have to do is to pop 
on William's coat.” (Laughter.) The lecturer concluded by thanking her 
audience for the treatment she had received, Three cheers were given for Mrs, 
Amelia Bloomer, and a young lady was called upon to sing the National An- 
them. This performances convulsed the audience with laughter. There was a 
ery for “Yankee Doodle,” but the request was not complied with. The 
assembly then dispersed. 

On Wednesday evening Mrs. Smart delivered a second lecture in the Soho 
Theatre, and on this occasion the charge for admission was increased from 4d. to 
1s. 6d., and soon after the opening of the doors the house was well filled in 
every part, As on the previous evening, the ladies who have dubbed themselves 
the London Bloomer Committee took up a position on the stage amidst the 
tittera of those assembled, dressed in the new costume, and appeared very ill at 
ease: their continual hitchings from side to side on their seats, and involuntary 
change of position, gave evident proofs that wearing “ breeches” was rather un- 
comfortable. Mrs. Smart was dressed in plum-coloured silk, cut in Bloomer 
fashion. She was listened to with much attention, and declared her obj-ct to be 
the conversion of the women of England to the principles of B!oomerism, as a 
stepping-stone to political enfranchisement, and the other rights of women, 
= sn) aay. kept from them; and at the close of ner address she was heartily 
cheered. 

Mrs, Dexter has been lécturing in Glasgow to immense audiences on the 
Bloomer costume. It does nos seem likely to come iuto favour with the northern 
Jadies. They say, that, although the men appear ia petticoats north of the 
Tweed, that is no reason why the fair sex should adopt * continuations.” 


Svaror or THe LATE Lorp G, Bentinck.—The works for the 
foundation of the status to the mernory of the late lamented statesman, Lord 
George Bentinck, are completed, and in the course of a few days it will be placed 
in its position. The selected site is the south side of Cavendish-square, fronting 
Holies-street, facing the statue of William Pitt, m Hanover-square, ut the other 
side of Oxford-street, from which thoroughfure, ay also Regeut-street, Vere- 
street, &c., a foil view of the statue will be obtained. The pedestal will oc- 
cupy # space of 81 square feet, the entire height of that and the statue being 
30 feet. 

Mr. Sheriff Swift entertained a distinguished circle at dinner, on 
Wednesday evening, at his mansion on Hanover-terrace, Kegent’s-park. A:nwong 
the guests were the Most Rev. Dr, M'Hale, Roman Catholic Archbishop of Taam ; 
the Right Rev. Dr. Grant, Roman Catholic Bishop of Southwark ; and the Kight 
Rev, Dr. Morris, Bishop of Tioy. 

Divipenp Day ar tae Bank anv Souru Sea Hovuse.—Notice 
was issued on Wednesday, at the Bank of England and South Sea House, that 
the October dividends will be paid to the public on Tuesday next, the 14th inst., 
and that the transfer-books for the following stock will be opened on the under- 
mentionod dates ; viz —Bunk Stcek on Friday, the 17th inet. ; Reduced Three 
per Cent, Annuities, ditto; Long Annnities, ditto; Annuities for terms of years, 
ditto; Three-and-a-Quarter per Cent. Annuities on Tuesday, the 2Ist inst.; | 
South Sea Annuities on Friday, the 17th inst. 

Royat Main Sream-packer Company,—On Thursday the half- 
yearly meeting of the proprietors of this company was held at the London 
‘Tavern; Thomas Baring, Esq., M.P.,in the chair, The report stated that the 
change of routes upon the West India line, which took place in August, 1850, | 
affected both the receipts and disbursements ; and in January last, the company _ 
opened an entirely new line of steam communication with the Brazils and the 
River Plate, requiring considerable expenditure. The receipts, however, as ex- 
hibited in the working accounts, gave a surplus of £100,654 83, 8d. for the first 
halfof 1851, being £21,125 17s. 10d. over the surplus of the corresponding half of | 
the previous year, Since the last meeting five new ships had been lannched, and | 
were now receiving their machinery, The directors were in negotiation with | 
the Panama Railroad Company, as they considered that great importance was to | 
be attached to the early completion of the railroad across the Isthmus of Panama, 
‘rhe report was adopted; a dividend at the rate of £2 for the half-year (free of | 
income-tax) was declared, and, after 9 vote of thanks to the chairman, the meet- | 
ing separated. 

Royau Sea-Batuina Inrirmary.—On Thursday the half-yearly 
meeting of this charitable institution was held, at the London Tavern; Mr. Ro- 
bert Pugh in the chair. It appeared that the financial position of this charity 
had very mucli improved since the last meeting, the public having responded to 
the appeal. ‘This had enabled them to admit during the last halt-year 250 in- 
patients, and give advice to a similar number of out-patients. Her gracious 
Majesty the Queen had recently forwarded £50; and the donations and sub- | 
seriptions had ulready exceeded £2200 ; and Exchequer Bills to the amount of 
£1200 had been purchased on behalf of the institution. The medical board 
during the year had been c.lled upon to decide whetwer it would be considered 
advisable to have the Infirmary open during the winter months; and it had been 
recommended by that body of gentlemen that it would not be expedient to re- 
tain scrofulous patients at the sea side during the winter months. Some discus- 
sion ensued on this point, after which the report was carried, and a vote of thanks 
to the chairman concluded the proceedings. 

Licensep Vicrua.LErs’ Scuoon.—On Tuesday, forty-two children 
—twenty-four boys and eighteen girls—were admitted into the school in Ken- 
nington-lane, without being obliged to undergo the ordeal of an election. The 
committee of the school determined on this urrangement to give dclat to the 
year 1851. This pleasing circumstance, which is without a parallel as regards 
any similar institution in the country, brought together a large number of the | 
friends of the school, who witnessed the inauguration of the candidates with | 
feelings of intense satisfaction. Mr, Findley, the governor, and the committee | 
of the school received the children into the institution, and great gratification 
pervaded all present upon the occasion. With this addition to the children at 
pres-nt on the foundation, the number receiving the benefits of a sound secular 
and moral education is now 150. 

Society ror Promotine Curistian KNnowLepGr.—This society 


court of the governors of this charitable institution was held at 
for the purpose of transacting the ordinary busine s of the estapll 
well as for the election of five children from a list of several casdidates. 
general state of the health and conduct of the pupils appeared to have 
highly satisfactory; and, at the close of the proceedings, which w 
business nature, the five successful candidates were duly electe: 
ing separated, 


Catholic chapel, Islington, seven sisters of the community of Prot 
established by the Rev. Mr. Bennett, at Knightsbridge, were recely 
Rev. Mr. Oakley, into the Roman Catholic communion by a public pr 
faith made in the prisence of Dr. Murphy, Roman Catholic Bishop of H 
bad, several clergym:n, and a crowded congregation of the laity. 


pamphlet, entitled “A refutation of the Charge of Imposition and Frand rece 
made at the Police Court of Birmingham, against the Baroness yon 5: 
upon authentic documentary evidence, collected by Constant Derra a 
A narrative of the circumstances under which the lady was arresie4 is g 


Royat Freemasons’ Femate Scnoot.—On Thu 


Conyxrsions To Rome.—On Sunday evening last, at th 


Tar Barox“ss Von Becx.—Mr. Bentley has just published a 


> bi 
foroda.” 


M, de Moroda, who strongly contends that she was innocent of the charges made 
against her, He complains that the seizure of her papers by the accusers of the 
Baroness has removed the most important means of proving her innocence; 
but he adds that some weighty documentary evidence remains which will con- 
vince every impartial reader that she was no impostor. The narrative concluc 
by stating that the originals of all the documents printed in the pa 
been deposited with Mr. Bentley. The first document is « 
Kaszonyi, who was in Mr. Tyndal’s house on the evi of the arrest. He 
makes it as ‘‘a tribute to truth,” and he states, that, beiny a lieutenant in the 
Hungarian army in 1848, and adjutant to Major Ladislaus von Ujhazy, he knew 
that the deceased was Baroness von Beck, and that-she was employed, as such, 
by the Hungarian chiefs. The second document is a letter, dated Ha zh, 
March, 1850, from Count Panl Esterhazy, addressed to the Baroness von Beck, 
which is followed by several from Sabbas von Vukovics, Minister of Jus i 
the Hungarian Government; from Thade Idzekowski, colonel of the 
gion in Hungary; from Wolfgang von Kemery, colonel in the Hungarian 
and others, including one from Dr. Gliick to Mr. Bentley. Other de 
follow regarding M. de Moroda himsalf, the object of which is to vindie. 
character, and to prove that he has not been abandoned, as alleged, by his 
family. On the whole, the documents here published appear to be conclusive 
upon most of the points in issue; but whether that be so or not, we are svre 
that those who feel an interest in this singular case will remain impe 
formed if they overlook the facts and statements contained in the 
just issued by Mr. Bentley. 

Sate or THE Otp House or Lorps.—The sale of the 
of the old House of Lords, and the buildings immediately connected w 
commenced on Wednesday morning, at about 12 o’clock. There was a p' 
full attendance of builders, anxious to purchase up lots, but the p' 
were not so high as was expected. The work of demolition and disp: 
proceeds of the materials of the old House of Commons, and several pe 
the new Palace of Westminster are now seen to greater perfection than 
were when the old premises were up. 

Rosbery at THE Grear Exurerrion.—On Saturday information 
was circulated throughont the City and metropolitan divisions of police, that the 
case numbered 441, Class 10, in the Great Exhibition, had been fore 
and plundered of several gold palates and sets of teeth in gold, th 
studded with rubies and brilliants in the most costly manner; they 
property ofa gentleman in Burlington-street, and are of great value. 
same day information was received that some adroit thief had sw 
possessing himself of £150 worth of silver plate, crest a falcon’s he: 
notwithstanding there is a porter stationed at either end, whom all must pays, 
got clear away with his booty. 

A Mr. Paterson, of Seward-street, St. Luke’s, has taken up Mr. 
Hobbs’ challenge, offering £200 to any one who will open his lock. He does not 
think there is any lock impervions to the ingenuity of man. 

Deata or AN Excise Orvicer by Potson.—On Monday an in- 
quest was held by Mr. Wiiliam Carter, the Coroner for East Surrey, at Ber- 
mondsey, upon Mr. Frederick Robert Bolton, aged forty-on rs, an officer 
connected with the Inland Revenue, who was accidentally po} 
aconite,—Mr. R. T. Russell, of No. 12, Thornton-street, Hovsle! 
stated, that on the previous Thursday evening, about six o'clock, two } 
brought the deceased into his surgery in a state of great exhaust! 
perfectly sensible, but cold and pulseless, and stated that he believ: 
swallowed about a teaspoonful of the mixture, Witness, knowing that aconite 
was @ deadly polson, then considered the deceased would unquesti 
Coroner: What effect has aconite upon the system ?—Witness : 
violent fainting, vertigo, and vomiting, with oppressed breathing and purging, 
but does not deprive persons of utterance.—Coroner: What quantity would 
produce death ?—Witness; Twenty drops. It is commonly called “ wolf's- 
bane,” and a teaspoon might hold about 120 drops. Deceased must 
have taken sufficient to kill five persons, Witness gave the deceased ammonia, 
but he threw it off immediately. Other remedies were adopted, but became 
exceedingly exhausted, and expired shortly afterwards. Witness had since made 
@ post mortem examination of the body, the appearance of which he described. 
The poison usually destroys life in three to five hours—William Bennett, a 
gauger, employed in the Inland Revenue-office, Tower-hill, said that he knew 
the deceased, whose duty was to gauge casks of spirits as well as medicated pre- 
parations, to ascertain their quantity and strength, the same being subject to a 
duty. On the Thursday witness examined a box at St. Katharine’s Wha: hich 
had been imported from Scotland, the same being accompanied with a permit. 
which indicated that the contents consisted of medicated spirits. Witness took 
a bottle ont, containing one-fifth of a gallon. The bottle was wrapped in a paper 
covering, and was labelled, but the label could not be seen. Witness took the 
bottle to the office on Tower-hill, and, having drawn the cork, poured out a 
small quantity ina glass, Witness put a wooden pen-holder into the liquid, and 
then drew it across his lips. At that time Mr. Bolton (the deceased) was sitting in 
the office, looking towards witness, who asked him his opinion as to the nature of 
the liquid. Deceased said he believed it was a bitter, and took the bottle ont of 
witness’s hand, and afterwards returned it. Witness then conveyed the bottle to 
Mr. Brain, the principal officer of that department, who directly tore off the 
paper covering, when witness saw it was labelled ‘ Fleming’s tincture of 
aconite, poison,” in large letters. Witness had no doubt the deceased swallowed 
a portion, although he said he did not believe that he had. Deceased seemed 
very well, but witness went to a chemist’s, and had a burning sensation in the 
throat all that evening. The deceased subsequently left the office, and was not 
seen by his friends again until after death. Coroner: Haye you no other means 
of testing these articles than by tasting them ?—No, sir, it was the character, and 
not the strength, we were looking after. Mr. Russell, the surgeon, said the 
wrapper ought to have been labelled outside. The coroner was of 
opinion, and added that the permit of the box ought to bear some in 
the contents of such highly dangerous packages. The jury returned 
ing special verdict :—‘* That the deceased met his death accidentally ; 


blocks 


and they 
(the jury) would suggest to the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, that when 
any article of a poissnous character is imported, the permit should bear the word 
* poison,’ as well as the nature of the article itself.” 

Birrus anp Deatus.—The births of 729 boys and 700 girls, ‘n all 
1429 children, were registered in the week ending Saturday last, Oct. 4, in the 
metropolitan districts. The average number in six corresponding weeks of 


1845-50 was 1319, The deaths were 1014. In the ten corresponding 
weeks of the years 1841-50 the average number was 980, butif the population 
in which this mortality occurred had been equal to the present number of in- 
habitants, the average would probably have been 1078. In the previous week, 
ending September 27, the deaths were only 958, compared with which the last 
week has apparently produced an increase, However, the present return hus 
been unduly augmented by coroners’ cases, many of which properly belong to 
antecedent periods, but have been accumulating till the end of the quarter, 
when their registration was ultimately completed. By far the greater propor- 
tion of deaths on which coroners hold inquests are produced by violent means, 
and fall under the general denomination “ violence” in the table of fatal causes, 
In last week 70 cases of this description are enumerated, and of these 3 were 
the resnit of poison, 5 of burns and scalds, 1@ of hanging and sutfocation, 22 of 
drowning and immersion, 24 of fractures and contusions, 5 of wounds 
and other injury. Five children were suffocated, one by food, and three by 
overlaying, or otherwise, in bed. A brickmaker died of tetanus produced by 
burns which he received when lying on a brick-kiln. The following analysis is 
presented of the 1014 deaths returned last week. The cause of deat was 
certified in writing by qualified practioners in 858 cases; returned by coroner's 


held its first monthly meeting after the vacation, on Tuesday. A tribute of 
respect to the memory of the late Rev. J. E Tyler, oneof the society’s treasurers, 
was unanimously passed; Mr. W. Cotton bearing testimony to the zeal and | 
efficiency of his lamented coileague in the treasurership, who had been connected | 
with the society as one of its members tur forty years. Several interesting letters | 
from colonial bishops and clergy working in the colonies and dependencies of the | 
empire were read, and considerable grants made. The Bishop of Cape Town — 
lamented that in consequence of the ruinous war in his district, the work of | 
civilisation by religion and the Church had been thrown back, ani that muny 
persons whom he had known as afiiuent settlers are now receiving alms from the — 
clecgy. Churches and schools in toronto, Nova Scotia, Rupert's Land, and New 
Brunswick, a3 well as in tho East, were aided by votes of money, and a sui of | 
200 was granted towards a chapel provided for the English congregation at 
Gibraltar, through the exertions of the bishop of that diocese. Besides 110 | 
special applications, upwards of 100 general grants for parochial purposes in | 
England and Wales were made. The secretaries laid before the board, the 
Society's report for 1351, by which it appeared that the efforts made by the board, | 
in meeting the religious wants of foreigners visiting our shores during the Great 
Exhibition, had beea well received, and it may be hoped was very successful. It 
appeared that the total numver of books and tracts issued between the audit of 
April, 1850, and April, 1851, had amounted to 4,216,234. 

Tue Houses or PartiAmEnt.—By order of the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests, a number of piles have been driven into the bed of the river 
in the open space lying between the New Houses of Parliament and Westmin- 
ster- e. The topy of the piles are le’t above high water mark: on these _ 
cross pieces will be pleced, and a platform erected, and a number of workshops 
and sheds built thereon, in order that the whole of the unsightly wooden erec: 
tions in New Palace-yard and opposite the east or principal entrance to West- | 


8 | the last repsaining portion of the House o: 
built by George 


minyter-Hall_ may forthwith be removed. The greater portion of the old House 
of Commons is already pulled down, und op Friday (last week) the demolition of 
rds, including the entrance thereto, 


1Y,, took place, 


jury in 124 cases; not certified, because the deceased person had no medical at- 
tendance, in 11 cases ; not certified, and only reported by informant of death, in 
21 cases: total, 1014 cases. From the above it appéars that the cases in which 
the disease was described by the medical attendant, together with those returned 
by the coroner, form a proportion of nearly 97 per cent. of the total number. 
Of the 1,014 persons in this return, 260, or about a fourth of the whole, were the 
victims of epidemic diseases ; 61 died of typhus, 70 of diarrhma, dysentery, and 
cholera, 21 of hooping cough, 48 of scarlatina, 17 of measles, and 18 of amall- 
pox. The wife of a gardencr, who lived in New-street, Deptford, 
died on the 28th September of small-pox, at the age of 30. Four 
deaths from cholera were registered in the week. Of these the 
following are the particulars, in Belgrave sub-district:—at 12, Com- 
mercial-road, on Sept. 29, the wife of a carpenter, aged 34 years, died of * epi- 
demic cholera.” In Islington, west sub-district, at 5, Halfmoon-crescent, on 
September 28, the son of a porter, aged 5 months, “cholera infantum” (3 days). 
In Ratcliff sub-districts, at 15, Alfred-terrace, Bath-street, on September 29, the 
daughter of a clerk in the Londen Docks, aged 4 months, “cholera infantum 
(18 hours), convulsions (2 hours).” In Wandsworth, at the Surrey County Lu- 
natic Asylum, a female, aged 57 years ** bilious cholera (28 hours).” Next in 
amount to the epidemic class is the tubercular, which numbers 167 cases, of 
which 6 are ascribed to scrofula, 21 to tabes mesenterica, 21 to hyérocephalus, 
and 119 to phthisisorconsumption. Diseases of the brain and nervous system 
foliow in the order of fatality in the present table, and comprise 115 cases. of 
which 33 are due to apoplexy, and 40 to convulsions. Bronchitis, pneumonia, 
and other affections of respiratory organs number only 94 at this season. 
MeTEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS.—At the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich, the mean height of the barometer this week was 29.389in. The mean 
temperature was 52°2 deg., which is slightly below the average of corresponding 
weeks in ten years, On Friday and Satarday, last week, the mean daily tempe- 


| ratures wore 56 deg. and 57 deg., which are respectively 3 and 4 degrees above 
“the average of each day. 
amount of horizontal movement of the air in the seven days was 855 miles, 


‘The wind blew generally from the south; and the 
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HAVANNAH.—PART OF THE HARBOUR,—FORT OF ATARES, WHERE THE 50 INVADERS WERE SHOT, 
THE LATE EXPEDITION AGAINST CUBA. 


By the Royal mail steam-ship Niagara, arrived at Liverpool on Monday, we have advices from 
Havannah to the 17th ult. Most of the prisoners. with the exception of the wounded, had been 
shipped for Spain. Before their departure from Havannah they wrote a letter of thanks to the 
British Consul-General, to the British Consulate, and to the American and British citizens ef Ha- 
yannah generally, for their kindness and generosity, 

A correspondent of the New York Tribune describes the prisoners as brought to the city in 
different lots: as fast as they arrived they were shorn of their hair, chained two together, and 
pleced all in one leng saloon in the prison, During the first few days it was exceedingly diffi- 
cult to obtain permission to visit them. The British Cousul, Mr. Joseph T. Crawford, did so on 
the first day, and, accompanied by his secretary, Mr. W. Sydney Smith, who had never ceased 
in his exertions on their behalf, gave them the first cheering words. On the next day, Mr. 
Allen F. Owen, the American Consul, asked for and obtained permission, and, told them that 
“‘ the President had proclaimed them without the pale of the law, and /he could do nothing for 
them.” Mr. Smith continued to visit them twice daily, taking them small comforts and speaking 
in their behalf, by which means he improved in a very great degree their situation. He took up 
a subscription among the English residents for the purpose of providing extra clothing for those who 
were British subjects; and the secretary of the German Society, in consequence of receiving a 
letter from Captain Schlicht, went te see them, and subsequently provided for the Germans in 
the same manner as the English Consul had provided for his countrymen. 

On Monday morning they had coffee and bread before going on board. Besides what they re- 
ceived from the Government, each man had a pea-jacket, a woollen shirt, a pair of pants, a pair 
of stockings, and a tin pot; and on board ship were placed for their use 825 Ib. of chocolate, 2 


THE GAROTTE, 


boxes of tobacco, 2 barrels of vinegar, and some small stores, and the sum of 735 dollars was placed 
in the hands of Captain Ortiz, of the Primeira de Guatemala, for general distribution on arrival 
at the port of destination. Besides this, the German Society gave Captain Ortiz 136 dollars for the 
Germans, and several persons left sums for individuals. They embarked in high spirits and ex- 
cellent health, all desiring a most affectionate farewell to be sent to their friends, with assurances 
of their high hopes of a speedy release. 

By aid of a Correspondent, we are enabled to illustrate the locality of the execution of the in- 
vaders under General Lopez, 

In the central distance of the first View is shown the fort of Atares, where the fifty American 
and other prisoners were shot. To the left is the Prince’s Fort, and below is the suburb of Jesse 
Maria. Part 6f the harbour of Havannah is shown, and to the right the city of Havannah. 

In the second View is shown the entrance to Havannah, from the Prince’s Fort, distant about 
two miles, In the centre is the Moro Castle and Lighthouse. To the right is the Punta, in front 
of which, facing the harbour, Lopez was executed. Beyond is the fortress of Cabana, one of the 
strongest in the world. The outward bound schooner, between the Moro and the Punta, shows 
the entrance to Havannah harbour. Every vessel entering the port is telegraphed by sicnals: and 
such houses as do not command a view of the Moro, reflect the signals by means of looking-glasses 
affixed to some lofty part of the premises. 

Between the two Views is shown the garrote, the instrument by which Lopez was executed. This 
Sketch is chiefly given to prove, that, so far from being barbarous, the garrote, however degrading, 
is really the most instantaneous and humane mode of execution that can be devised. A collar is 
passed round the neck of the culprit, and introduced through a board at the back of the head 
when a single turn of a screw tightens the collar, so as to produce immediate strangulation, 
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WRECK OF THE “MARY GRAY,” UPON THE LONGSEAR ROCKS, SEATON CAREW, DURHAM,—FIRING CARTE’S ROCKET, 


STORM AND WRECK UPON THE LONGSEAR ROCKS, 
DURHAM. 


On the 26th ult. the north-east coast of England was visited by a 
violent storm, which has been productive of much damage to the 
shipping. 

ur eneraring represents the wreck of the Mary Gray, of Montrose, 


seven ofthe crew of the brig Roseau, of Dundee, lost atthe same time) 
was again launched, and succeeded in making fast to the wreck. 
As, however, she thus hung on by a rope and grapnel, her broadside 
was exposed tothe enormous breakers, which extended as far as the 
eye could reach, and twice it was thought she would have upset. One 
of these mountain waves struck her with such violence as to throw three 
of her crew over her gunwale, and one of these had a narrow escape 


WRECK OF THE BRIGS “MARY” AND “ HOPE,” AT wuirBy, YORKSHIRE. 


Bus 
upon the Longsear Rocks, near Seaton Carew, in the county of Dur- 
ham. The unfortunate vessel first struck about 11 A.m., at the distance 
of about half a mile from the shore; one hour afterwards she cap- 
sized, and drifted amid a tremendous sea to en 100 yards of the 
cliffs. The four men who formed her crew clung to the main shrouds, 
and were covered with clouds of spray from every sea which struck the 


Odes th 


wreck. ao 
The Seaton life-boat (which had already attempted the rescue of 


for his life. Though two of Carte’s life-preservers were immediately 
thrown to him, he probably never saw them; and his convulsive’ ef- 
forts to catch at anything within his reach were terrific. A thousand 
persons watched his struggles in an agony of suspense, without 
the power to render assistance; and the crew of the life- 
boat, seeing that their comrade was fast drowning, were 
obliged to abandon the poor fellows upon the wreck, and 
succeeded in pulling him into the boat in a nearly exhausted state. He 
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was landed at Seaton Carew, and immediately attended by a surgeon. 
The gallant attempt of the life-boat being thus rendered abortive, 
Carté’s rockets were next resorted to; and at the fourth discharge the 
line was sent exactly over the middle of the wreck. The crew were, 
however, byzthis time, reduced to such a state of exhaustion as to be 
unable to haul in the necessary hawser, life-preservers, &¢.; and those 
engaged in attempts to relieve them from their awful situation scarcely 
knew what steps to take, when it was suggested to warp a large bottle 
of hot coffee (containing a table spoonful of rum) to the exhausted 
mariners. Its effect was admirable. It afterwards appeared that they 
had not tasted food that day. Renewed strength was given them, the 
hawser was drawn over to the wreck, one of Carte’s life-preservers rigged 
as achair, and one by one the sailors were safely brought to land, amid 
the cheers of the crowds upon the neighbouring cliffs, after they had 
remained exposed to a tremendous sea upon the broadside of their ship 
for upwards of six hours. 

Five of the crew of the Roseau, before referred to as wrecked at the 
same place, were also most gallantly rescued by the life-boat belonging 
tothe Hartlepool West Dock; butnot before one of the sailors had died 
me me rigging, and another been unhappily lost in attempting to board 
the boat. 


STORM AND SHIPWRECK OFF WHITBY, YORKSHIRE. 


DurtnG the whole of Thursday afternoon and night of the 25th ult., 
there prevailed along the eastern coast of the island a fearful storm of 
wind and rain, the disastrous effects of which were felt off the shores of 
Northumberland, Durham, and Yorkshire, in the destruction of several 
noble vessels, together with much damage to the smaller craft, consist- 
ing mainly of fishing-boats engaged in the herring fishery along the line 
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of this coast 
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y, in the latter county, bore me- 
sof general devastation in the scattered fragments of the 
he Hope, colliers, belonging to the above port; the Catherine, 
trading in ballast from Arbroath to Newcastle; besides the 
to the alum trade, and of a French boat 


ooner, 
of a vessel belongi 


wreck 

laden with apples, onions, &c. The storm raged with such fury during 
the whole of the night, as to carry away the staff and vane of the old 
parish church; to throw down a large staek of chimnies in the town, 
and to at the streets with fragments of broken tiles and chimney-pots. 
It was at first believed that a portion of the venerable Abbey of St. 
Hilda, situated at the top of the cliff, had also been blown down ; but 
more minute examination proved this report to be fortunately unfounded ; 
and this rema ‘le ruin has escaped with no further damage than the 
displacement of one or two of the minor portions of masonry. The 
strength of the waves may be faintly imagined from the circumstance 


that nearly the half of one, large coasting yeseel was carried up bodily 
with the momentum of the waters, and deposited in shattered frag- 
ments upon the top of the adjacent pier. 

Our Tiasisacloe ve peeients the total wreck of the brigs Mary and 
Hope, tho dismasted hulls of which were 80 battered and crushed by 
the waves as to present the appearance from the beach of but one dis- 
mantled The background exhibits a portion of the sea-wall, 


vessel, 
uf and look-out of the Coast Guard service; while in 


with the flag-st 
the distanc seen one of the oldest streets of the town, built at the 
foot of a precipitous cli ywned with the ruins of St. Hilda's Abbey, 
and the scarcely Jess ancient church of St. Mary, Whitby. It ig not 
certained whether any lives have been sacrificed in the loss 
nd other vessel wrecked upon the coast; but, in the case of 
rine, of Arbroath, which came on shore about two o'clock on 


th, it was with the utmost difficulty only that the ex- 
in, James Christie, and his crew of four mariners, were 
indecd, but for the praiseworthy exertions of Lientenant 
of the Coast Guard, ably seconded by the men under his com- 

8 five individuals would bave appeared unayoid- 


ier became atotal wreck within an hour of her striking 

wid we regret to hear, that, being uninsured, her unfortunate 

Captain and proprietors will have to bear the entire loss. By the kind 

intervention of the minister of St. Mary’s, the Rev. James Davidson, a 

subscription has been set on foot on behalf of the shipwrecked crew of 

this vessel, from the proceeds of which it is hoped sufficient funds may 

be obtained to relieve the present distress of these four mariners, and to 
furnish them with the means of again reaching their distant home, 


THE “COBURG” DOUBLE SCREW PROPELLER. 

atlantic invention, in the opinion of some of our leading en- 
neo, seems calculated to effect as desirable an impreve- 
» voinfort and spead of steamers, as that which the schooner America 
oved practicable in the case of sailing vessels. The inventor, 
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mont t 


nous 


men ef 


has so latel, 


however, in 
Jorn, is att Englishman by birth; and though long sojourning abroad, still a 
Britis’) suk ; being a resident of the port of Coburg, on lake Ontario, in 
ention was perfected, 


‘iar to that of n common wheel. 
other suitable matoriat, beat to the curve of tho peri~ 


int, 
sorow bolts in the usual manner, 
ing, represent respectively the side, front, and 
jews of the prop ‘, which it will be perceived 4s intended to be 
tasan ordinary paddle-wheel to the side of a vessel ; the distinetion being, 
it whereas in tha One case the floats or paddles enter and leave the water 
steryals, with violent successive concussion and consequent 
‘vantage of downward pressure, unpleasant vibration and back lift, in the other 
wes into and emerge from the aphere of resistance quietly and continnondy, 
‘ew, without disturbing in front or lifting the water behind; at thesame time 
vaced at all points, as shown by the shading. Half of each 
opposite a corresponding half on the other side, and forming 
+ succession of wedges in their action upon the water, the 
quite as square asin the common wheel; while the dis- 
me, with a larger surface of friction exposed to the sur- 
the sbape of the float being spiral, the propelling effect 
nately increased; on the well known principle that a body 
Loffers greater resistance in its transit through water with the 
st, than it would do if reversed, because it is more 
i Again, the 


parlectly i 


n the shaft 


wate 
helpirg to till up the vacuum and urge her forward. 
the further edvautage of working mueh easier for the engine in a heavy 
iculurly a following sea, than the long square float; while in tide-ways 
«ending rapid currents, the continuity of its action must prove equally 
fi Moreover, it requires on wheels of large size a fewer number of arms 
yon wheely for instance, on one of 32 feet diameter and 10 feet 
sented inthe model, the difference is in the ratio of 19 to 30, or 
re the leading points of improvement claimed by the inventor and 
estimates the gain of speed to be expected, as shewn by oxperi- 
, to bo at least @ mile an hour compared with the old wheel, and with a 
ibonee of vibration. The trial of its powers is easily practicable, as in 
ity const; uction the framework is precisely the sanxe as in the ordinary wheel: 
tho cost of its application, we should suppose, must be comparatively trifling. 
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is week present onr readers with a Portrait of Mr. Silsbes in his cha- 
he Yankee ploughboy. The part of Jonathan is a rare one on the 
ho«rds, though not entirely novel. Twelve years since, the American 
jan, Mr, Hill, appeared in similar réles in London—the Haymarket and 
heatres farnished the scene of operation; and, subsequently, Mr. Hackett 
‘od himself in Kentucky and Ohio monstrosities. These two gent!emen 
scldad actors—both admirable impersonators of comic humour and wit, 
r a classical performer, capable of embodying Shakspearian genius. 
Dan Marble; but he made no impression comparable with that 
” by Mr. Silsbee. 
rmer is not supported. by anything in the part or in the play that is 
ellence, He has simply to spin his yaro, playing his tricks 
upon treyellers, delaying his auswers to questions until he can cet well fee’d for 
it, and delivering interminable soliloquies, full of droll stories, in the Yankee dia- 
le nd with quaint peculiarities, that extort the laughter of acrowded house. No 
2 engagament will be a profitable one to Mr,Webster. The merit of the 
individual is probably more apparent from the want of it in the piece. Hismanner 
is forthe most part quiet, and there is in his countenance and eye a roguish cast 
and twinkle that are very effective. His action, too, particularly in the 
“Cay yd Reel,” Is eccentric and extravagant. But much that is charac- 
teristic, the audience, of course, take upon trust. They do not always under- 
stand what they applaud; it strikes them as odd, and that is sufficient to 
ensnre the requ: amount of success, 


were di 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


Sunpar, October 12,—Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity. 


Monpay, !3 —Fire Insurance due. 

TvuEspay, l4.—W. Penn born, 1644. Battle of Hastings, 1066. 
Wepnespay, 15.—Murat shot, 1815. 

Tnuaspay, 16.—Parliament Houses burnt, 1834. 


Fripay, 17, 
Satorpay, !) 


elreda. Sir Philip Sydney killed, 1586. 
—St. Luke the Evangelist. 


TIMES OF HIGH WATER AT LONDON BRIDGE, 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING OCT, 18, 1851. 


sunday i Monday 1 ‘Cusetay 1 Wednewlay | Thurder | Friday | Saturday 
“ | A | ™M a MIA mM A M A MM A M A 
homlb mi h mp b mph mph mi bh mph mph mth mi bh mith mb mi bh m 
slo's asia ls sola told 2514 4015 O15 1515 3516 O16 2516 3017 2% 


AHRISTS 


J BIREMDAY of tho ROYAL FOUNDER will bo celebrated at the London Tavern, 
Hic hopagite-wiveet. on THURS) 4¥, tho 23d Inst. at Half-paxt Five o'Clock, when the Stewards 
hop voured with a large atloatance of their Brotier Bines. 


1 is ea h, to be had of the Boererary, as eanden ory the London Tayern. 
SDWARD T LODGR, Sve 5 
13, Throginorton-street, 24 October, 1851. Set eee 
AEOLO 
don. Profesor TENNANT. FG 
MINEKALOGY. with a view to faettita 


vil bg eontiaued vn each auceseding Wednesday. 
Osctobuir 2, 18. Ae meres et 


"R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


(ouMUNICATION between ENGLAND and IRELAND, 


via Molyhead, Threo Times each way en Woek-d 
and Acce erations of adhe. —-Hea Partage, 4} Tan teeceet 
Class, £2; Return Tickets (availa 
ren uniter 12 ball-price Single R.turn'Through Ti 
Vrowes te Ky gland and Trotund.—For full 
ant Wa'sh's * lin Railway Guide,” page 20, 


on 
‘o Dublin, 18h Iheuee Vint 


ickets are wlso 


700k GICAL GARDENS, REGENT’S PARK — The 


is oxbibited DALY: tegstl or 
(tho HPI PORAMUS, presvaved by bis Hignnoss tho Vives 


JRAN UTAN, pros 
with the ELESUANT CAL, 
roy of Egypt Admiss! 


ved by the Govermarof Bin 


3 on Mondays) 6d. 


¢ present instance, Mr, Richard Chatterton, we are pleased to | 


WOSPITAT.—SOCIETY of BLUES.—The 


CAL MINERALOGY.—KING'S COLLEGE, Lon- 
» will commengs a COURSE of LECTURES on 
0 study of GROLOGY, and of-the application 
ances in the ARTS. The Lectures will be filustrated br av extersive Col- 
and will bégin on WEDNESDAY NEXT, OCTOBER 8, at 9 o'Clock, 

ne 


iw for & formight), lat Class, £4104; 2d 
issued between 
see Bradshaw's “ Guide," 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


[Ocr. 11, 1851. 


COMPLETION OF THE DOUBLE NUMBERS 
OF THE 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


On SATURDAY next, OCTOBER 187TH, 1851, 


A FULL DESCRIPTION, WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, 
oF 


HER MAJESTY’S FIRST VISIT 


TO THE SEAT OF THE 


COTTON MANUFACTURES OF ENGLAND. 


A large ENGRAVING of the ASSEMBLAGE of 85,000 CHILDREN 
in the Peel Park, Manchester ; Portrait of the Mayor of Manchester ; 
Views of Worsley Hall, the Canal Conveyance for the Queen, the 
Railway Stations on the London and North-Western Railway, &c. &c. 

Also, full ILLUSTRATIONS of the GRAND RECEPTION of HER 
MAJESTY at LIVERPOOL, LANCASTER, &c. Interior Views of ce- 
lebrated Manufacturing Establishments visited by Prince Albert. On 
this occasion the opportunity will be taken to give our Subscribers ac- 
counts of the great Cotton District of England, Illustrated with about 
‘Twelve Pages of Engravings. 

The CLOSE of the GREAT EXHIBITION, by PRINCE ALBERT, 
on the 16th Ocr. The List of Prizes, &c., to Exhibitors. 

This week's Publication will be the completion of the Double 
Numbers of the Innusrratep Lonpon News, 


‘Two SHEETS, with SureLeMENT GRATIS, Price ONE SHILLING. 
Orders received in Town or Country by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


BOOKS &c., RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. 


‘Thruy’s Grammar.—Spain as it is——The Land of Morning.—Turner on Patents and 
Copyright.—The Quadrature of the Circle. 


Music,—Tho Bloomer Polka.—Grand National Polka. 


| fl Meigronettengs ROYAL HAYMARKET.—EXTRA NIGHT.— 


Brilliant assemblage of Talent.—MONDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1851, Knowles’ play of 
TOVE. Characters by Miss Reynolds, Mrs Broughsm. Miss A Vining, and Miss Cooper; 
Mr Willian Morgan, the eminent tragedian from tho Prince's Theatre, Glasgow (pupil of Mr 
Frederick Webster), his first appearance in London ; Messrs Stuart, Parselle, and Braid.— 
Popular Songs by Miss Pyne, Arthur Cole, and ‘Miss Kato Hickson (pupil of Bignor 
Gareia).—LA SONNAMBULA': by Mire Louisa Pyne, Mra Stanley, Mra Caulfleld; 
Messrs W Harrison, Wetrs, and Henry Bedford.—A rand PAS DE DEUX, by M Siv. 
and Mdlle D'Antouine. of Her Majesty’s Theatre—THE UNFINISHED GkNTLEMAN : 
Charactora by Miss A Vining, Mrs Caulfiold John Reeve, Lembert. Caulfield. Braid, und 
Henry Nedford.—Stalls, priva’e boxes, and tick:ts may bo had of Mr FREDEuUCK WEBSTER, 
3%, Weymauth-street, Poriland- place. 


OYAL PRINCESS’ THEATRE, OXFORD-STREERT.— 
i ‘Tho Last Five Nights of the fearon, MONDAY, OCTOBER 42, THE GAMESTER, 
a MODEL of a WIFE. and the ALUAMBKA. 14, Love in a Maze, a Fare: and the Aiham- 
bra. 15, Town and Country.a Farce. and the Alhambra. 16. The Wire's Secret, a Farce, 
and the Athambra. 17, Twelfth Night, « Fares, and the Alhambra, b-ing the Last Night 
ofthe Season, 


S T. JAMES’S THEATRE.—LAST WEEK but ONE, an 
he Triumphant Success ef ths BATEMAN CHILDR ~MONDAY, OCT. 13, will be 

we Fi 0 i Treatre, the YOUNG Mf, wi h other Bntertainmerts. 
IGHT of the SEASON, wili take plaice on 
, Boxes, 44; Pit. 28 6d: Amphitheatre, Is. Prix 
vato Boxes, £1 In, 1 11n 64 te Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets may be secured 
at Me Mrrcieut's Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-strest; and at the Box-olllce of ihe Theatre, 
which is open daily from 11 till 5 o'clock. 


— = 
S T. JAMES’S THEATRE.—KATE BATEMAN’S BENEFIT, 
KD and LAST NIGHT of tho SEABON.—Tho Nobility, Gen‘ry, and the Public are re~ 
informed that KATE BATEMAN’S BENGFIT is fixed to take place on SATURDAY 
¥ G, OCTOBER 18, 1851 andor distincuisied Patronage, being the last appearance 
of Kate nnd Ell n Bateman in London, on whieh oceasion will be performed the Tent Seung 
from RICHARD Hl, Richard It, by Ellen Bateman, After whieh, the now snd highly- 
sucorssful Petite Comedy, found d en * Le Mariagn Knfantin” of 3.’ Scribe, and expres-ly 
adapted for Kato and Ellen Batoman, entitled IIE YOUNG COUPLE. Charles do Blon- 
ville, Ellen Bateman ; Honristia de Vigny, Kato Bateman, And (for the firat time at this 
Theatre) THE DAY AFTER THR FAIR. With other attractive Entertainments, Full 
particulars will by duly announosd.—Boxes, Stalls, and Ticksta may bs necured at Mr. 
MITCURLL'S Royal Library, 35, Od Bond street ; and at the Box-lfice of the Theatre. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE.—Under the Manage- 
ment of Mr THOMAS M‘COLLUM.—GRAND KQUESTRIAN FESTIVAL ef ALL 
TIONS Positivaly the Last Week but One.—In consequence of the unheard-of success 
attending the Amoricon and French Troup, tbe Proprietor has resolved to give an cutive 
Week's Festival previous to the Company's departure, on a scale of magnitude surpassing in 
grandeur and extent wil former efforts of this dis inguished management. The Season will 
decidedly clos on the 25'h instant —Dross Cirole, 38; Bexex, 2s; Pit, 1s 6d; Gallery, 18; Upper 
Gallery, n at Seven o'Clock; commenos ata Quarter to Eight. 


STLEY’S ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE.—Proprietor and 
Manager, Mr W BATTY.—On MONDAY. OCT. 13th, and durit'g the Week, for the 01st 
time this season, the magnificent Epectacle of MAZEPPA; or, the WILD HORSK. Third Wook 
of ths wonderful Performances of the ITALIAN BROTHERS. After whieh, the first appenr~ 
ance of Monsand Mdme FXANCONI Mons Franconi’s highly-twained Chargers, * Bayard" 
and © Jobnater,” will go through their wonderful Per ormun es. ‘Ty be ollowed by lintty's 
In‘mitibie Scenes in tho Arena. ‘Tho whole to conclude wih a Laughable Faros.—Ticke's 
may be had, and places secured, at the Box-office, from Eleven till Four Dai'y.—Stago 
Manager, Mr J Thompson. 


i Z 

OVE’S ENTERTAINMENTS.—SCOTLAND.—Ventrilo- 
AA quism Extraordinary.—Those celebrated Entertainments will be given on MONDAY, 
Oct sber 13, Tuesday, Oct 4, Wednesday, Oct 15 and Thuraday, Oct 16, at Abordeen; on 
Friday, Oct 17, at Montrose: on Monday, Oct 20, at St Andrew's; oa Thursday, Oct 23, at 
Kirkaldy; on Monday, Oct 27,-nt Berwick-on-Tweed: on Tuesay, Oct 28, at Darlington; 
Wednesday, Oct 29, at Stockton; on Monday, Nov 3, at Gainsborough; and on Tuesday, 
Nov 4. at Thrapsion. Begin at Fight—Stulin, 4s: tickets, 24. 


ALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, 14, REGENT-STREET. — 


Cintra, the Tagua, Tarifa, Gibraltar, Malta, Alexandria, Cairo, Suez, the Rd 
Aden, ‘Coy! Masres, Gatcatta, and the magnificent mausoleum, the “Taj Metal” (the ex 
rior by beautiful gatews us interior), immediately precede 
by tte CRYSTAL PALACE, as 8 WIN ER GARDEN, Is aiibtved ‘eully, at 12, 3, and 8 

°' 


. Admission, 1s, 286d, and 3s. Doors open half an hour before each representation. 


OLY LAND and NILE.—The Original Great DIORAMA 

of the Holy Land and the Streets of Jciusalem, painted from Drawings and Da- 

rréotypes made on the apot.—EGYPTIAN-HALL, Piccadilly, at 3 and 8. Admission, 19; 

it, Is Gd; Stalls, 2864. The Grand Panorama of the Nile, aud she addition of the Streets 
and Ceremonies of Cuiro, at 53, Pal |. Daily, at3and 8 Admission, Is; Stalls, 2s 6d. 


[8 GREAT DIORAMA of JERUSALEM and the HOLY 
dieseton ofS WDEVENLEY An enti seston of this great MOVING DIOWAMA Te do 


Bethany, 
Mount 


ificent Vie’ eoorn 
the ST. GEORGE'S GALLERY, HYDE-P, 
‘28; Stalls, 266d. Daily, at 12,3, and 8 o'closk. }) 


OLD from CALIFORNIA.—Exhibiting Daily, at 12, 3, 
abril nba te Bae Ah ene 


hroug! miles of country, crossing 
Mountains andGolden Districts of California, 


RIN CE. of WALES’S BAZAAR, or the CRYSTAL 
ALACE of REGENT-STREET, 207 to 209, and COSMORAMA.—This beanti 
BAZAAR, fitted uv in astyle of decoration never before attempted in this or any ps 
country, is open daily from 10 to 6, and includes every useful and fancy ardele in endless 
variety, together with « seloctad AVIART of Native and Forvign Birds, and alto a fino GAL- 
LERY of PAINTINGS for SALE, by the old and modorn masters.—Adwission freo, 


LAST FEW DAYS OF EXHIBITION we een PREVIOUS TO DEPARTING FOR 


OYAL CHINESE JUNK.—NOTICE—The Mandarin 

see tts npr ere ea et aren ane 
ns yin E 

Mandarin throws opon ne Museum oF Curtonities, froin ‘Ten ‘till dusk 5 an meee ings 


given periods 
of the day pormits crew of Chinese sailore to grand Assault of Arms, i 
toa Chinese Com ert. Admission, One Shilling. babe oe ee 


THE GRRAT EXHIBITION AND THR ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INS! i 
LL the MUST INTERESTING DEPUSITS at the GREAT 


een and Steel iu the Ms 


ol 
now exhibit in Crystal 
sand by Ds ‘Deposits eres diautrned by a 


of the Oxy-t 
“ope, ing objects upward of 10,000 times rural ize. Topi 
Chatterton, Ea oral lllustrations. A Series ving’ Viger. Diver 
Ut Nien: and every avealan ion Boren ues 


WITH THE PRESENT 


DOUBLE NUMBER 


or 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


18 GIVEN : 
THE LARGE PRINT 
or THE 


INTERIOR OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 


LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1851. 


Tue close of the Exhibition naturally suggests to us the occasion 
of saying a few words in reference to the Supplements of the ILLus- 
TRATED Lonpon News, which we haye published from week to 
week, with but few exceptions, since May last, in order that we 
might render our Journal a fitting record of so great an event as 
the Great Industrial Congress of 1851. Though we were com- 
pelled, in consequence of the very grest expense of these Supple- 
ments—an expense which the reader will understand, when we 
state that the price of paper alone, without the penny stamp, and 
without the cost of illustration, or of engraving, or of the composi- 
tion of a line of type, to say nothing of literary contributions, was 
upwards of £600 per week—to charge a double price for our Journal, 
we are happy and proud to acknowledge that the public chcer- 
fully responded to our efforts. It has possibly happened that here 
and there we have given some slight dissatisfaction by the extra 
charge, and that one or two, or at most a dozen, of our old readers 
and correspondents have expressed their disapprobation; but, whea 
we state that our exertions to illustrate the Great Exhibition almost 
doubled our ordinary sale in the first week of May, and that now, 
at the close of the Exhibition, we find that our regular and 
permanent sale has increased by upwards of 20,000 copics per 
week—of itself a very large circulation—our old as well as 
new readers will see that we have every reason to be grateful 
to the public for their support, and that we are fully justified in 
the conviction that the extra exertions we made were expccted 
at our hands, During the period that has elapsed since the open- 
ing of the Exhibition, we have published in our Supplements no 
Jess than 773 Engravings of the articles exhibited, and of scenes in 
the Crystal Palace. Some of these Engravings, which have been 
presented gratuitously to our subscribers, in addition to our Supple- 
ments, have been of a size unprecedented in wood engraving ; 
while their excellence, of which we need not ourselves speak, has 
been acknowledged in the most unanimous and cordial manner by 
our contemporaries, by our readers, and by the public generally, The 
fine print which we this week present gratuitously with our Sup- 
plement, has cost us upwards of £1200 ; but, in stuting these facts, 
we do not so much desire to take credit for our past efforts as to 
inform our friends and subscribers, that, on all future occasions of 
public interest, we shall neither spare labour nor expense to make 
our Journal worthy of the unprecedented and increasing patronage 
it has received. The Supplement which we shall issue on Saturday 
next, the 18th, for the twofold reason of her Majesty’s visit to the 
manufacturing districts, and that we may worthily complete the 
History of the Exhibition by a list of the prizes awarded, and other 
details which will not be made public in time for our current 
Number, will be the last of the Exhibition series, 

In conclusion, we trust our readers will give us credit for future 
exertions, whenever needed, commensurate with or superiorto those 
which we haye made in time past ; and that we shall continue to 
hold the course which has made the Intusrrarep Loxpon Nuws 
the most successful and popular journal in Europe. 


Turner is no longer any room to doubt that gold in considerable, If 
not large, quantities has been discovered on the surface of the 
ground in the district of Bathurst, in Australia. The first accounts 
bore an appearance of exaggeration, and of general untrustworthi- 
ness, which all subsequent information has tended to remove. Not 
only have the Australian journals and private letters received in 
London become more and more precise and emphatic in their de- 
tails, but the gold itself has arrived, to be seen and touched. and 
to carry conviction to the minds of the most incredulous. Whe- 
ther the gold exists in such large quantities as to justify such a 
rush to the colony as that which has taken place to California, re- 
mains to be seen; but in the meantime there is sufficient induce- 
ment to lead to the new Dorado a large ortion of the young 
and adventurous spirits already in the southern hemisphere, and to 
direct to the charméd spot all the superfluous blackguardism of a 
region, which, thanks to the penal system of England, is by no 
means destitute of the commodity. The Australian colonies have 
long been striving to free themselves from the infliction which we 
have continued to impose upon them, and imploring the Colonial- 
office to cease the shower of criminality and vice which it has 
discharged from month to month upon their unlucky shores 
for the last quarter of a century. The gold of Bathurst is . 
likely to prove more efficacious for their relief than their 
remonstrances, however indignant or rebellious ; for if thieves and 
scoundrels of every degree can qualify themselves for transporta- 
tion, and, in due time, for a course of the Australian diggings, we 


shall find the home supply of candidates rather too plentiful to be 
pleasant or convenient, ‘@ suppose, therefore, that the first great 
result of the new discovery will be a lull, or a discontinuance of 


our transportation system, as far as Australia isconcerned. We do 
not imagine, however, that the diggings of Australia, even if quite 
as prolific of the precious metal as the latest accounts would seem 
to indicate, will have much influence upon the commercial dealings 
of the world, or upon the price of gold as acommodity. All the 
treasures of California have scarcely had a perceptible effect ; and 
it is to be doubted whether the re of the Uralian mountains and 
of California together have much more than replaced the wear and 
tear of the world’s coinage, and the consumption of gold for the do- 
mestic purposes of civilised nations. Gold-plating and gilding, and the 
wants of the bookbinder, the paperhanger, the house decorator, 
the ornamental carver, and a whole host of other artificers who 
minister tothe luxuries of a population which israpidly on the increase 
in See oa countries of the Old and the New World, must 
necessarily employ, and ultimately waste, a large quantity of the pre- 
cious metal ; and the day seems to be far distant, even ih Besealia 
as a new field of treasure, when the relative values of gold and 
other commodities yeaa to mankind will be seriously dis- 
turbed. One thing, however, is arose ngs page fe not 
a large increase of immigration into Australia, and a consequent 
impetus to the | ring, Seceees cf that rich and beautifui country. 
Even without the impe vf 
ined, we cannot doubt, to 


impetus of the gold fever, Australia des- 
tined, r . become, in the fulness popet shal 
Britain in the southern hemisphere, to rival the fame eh wer 
of the mouher ¢ y, an 


and 
ar country, d to share with ourselves and the United 


‘empire of the globe. 
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THE ROYAL PROGRESS FROM THE NORTH. 
LIVERPOOL AND THE MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS, 


On Tuesday morning last, at eight o'clock, her Majesty, the Prince, and the 
Royal family, left Balmoral, on their return to the south. It was a miserably 
cold, bleak, wet morning, the rain pouring down in torrents; and, as a natural 
consequence, there were but very few persons, and those from the immediate 
neighbourhood, in attendance to witness the departure of the Cyurt. The Royal 
party proceeded by Ballater, Aboyne, and Banchory, to the Stonehaven station of 
the Aberdeen Railway, where the Royal saloon carriage belonging tothe London 
and North-Western Railway was in waiting for their conveyance to Edinburgh. 
‘The Royal purty reached Stonehaven about half-past one, where luncheon was 
provided; and, afier a stay of ashort time, the Koyal train proceeded south- 
ward with two engines, and escorted by several of the directors of the Aberdeen 


Railway. 

‘The Royal train proceeded at a very rapid pace a'ong the line.. On reaching 
Forfar, where the Scuttish Midland line commences, Mr. Sticling, of Kippea- 
davie, und two of the other directors of that company, relieved the directors of 
the Aberdeen line, 

Shortly after leaving this station a casnalty befel one of the carriages in the 
reur, the axle having tsken fire irom the fliction, owing to the rapidity at which 
the Royul train was proceeding. ‘This wus fortunately observed at the very 
first, mid a carriage was procured in its stead. Alter a delay of a quarter of an 
hour the train again proceeded on its journey, no stoppage occurring till the 
Royal party reached Perth, where the directors of the Midland Junction line 
ave place to three of the directors of the Scottish Central, tue Lord Provost of 
Perth, Provost Sawers of Stirling, and Mr. Ronald, 

At the Fa’r City a muditary guard of honour was turned ont at the railway 
station ; und a large assemblage of citizens was present, who conducted them- 
selves with the greatest decorum After waiting a few minutes, tue Keyal train 
again «ped on its way, leaving place after place fac behind in a second or two 5 
aad no stoppage was mady til the Royal bargh of Stirling was reached. Here, 
also, a guacd of hovolir was turned out to salute her Majesty, aud a consider- 
able crowd was collected, The Royal train, however, only delayed for a minute 
or two. 

At Polmont, Mr. Blackburn, Mr. Hog of Newliston, and another director 
of the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway, were in attendance to receive her 
Majesty. 

tas Royal train had hitherto had two engines belonging to the Scottish Cen- 
tral aitached to it, that company working the lines travelled ever from Stone- 
haven. Here, however, thes: were removed, and one of the largest and most 
powerful of the engines connected with the Ed'mburgh and Glasgow took 
their place. From this point everything went smuothly along, the Royal party 
procesting at a dasbing rate, till the train reached Broomhouse, about 13 miles 
from Edinburgh, where, unfortunately, another casualty befel it. On reaching 
the piace above-named, a noise, as of a slight explosion, was heard, and 
a dense cloud of smoke was immediately seen rising from the engine, en- 
veloping the carriages in the rear fora minute or two; and the train all at 
once came to a dead stand. Steps were immediately taken to ascertain the cause 
of tke accident, when it was discovered that the feed-pipe, from the great pres- 
sure upon the engine, had given way, No time was lost in communicating the 
circumstance to ber Majesty. and informing lier that no person was hurt, and 
that there was no cause for alarm, Intellyence of the event had béen des- 
patched a’ong the line, and the pilot engine, which had hitherto preceded the 
Royal trata st a short distance, was brought back, After the disabled engine 
got off Ue rails, the pilot engine was attached to the train inits stead. This in- 
‘volved a del-y of three-quarters of an hour, during which time her Majesty kept 
her place in (he saloon carriage. Sue appeared not the least disconcerted, but 
good-hnmouredly reconeiled herself to the inevitable stoppage. 

‘A tram being due from Glasgow a short time after, signals were at once had 
recvurse to, and other steps taken, to apprise those in charge of it of whab had 
happened, and to prevent it coming unawares npon the Royal carriages, We 
Tegret to :tare, that Earl Grey, in coming out of one of the carriages, on being 
made uware of the accident, slipped his foot, and received a slight sprain. 

‘All things having been put in proper train for proceeding, the Royal party 
again pursued their journey, and reached Edinburgh at five minutes to eight 
o'clock —an hour and a halt buhind the time fixed uprn. 

Ou alighting at the Queen's station, at St. Margaret's, hor Majesty was re- 
ceived by the directors of the North British Railway, and by Mr. Sheritf Gordon, 
Major-General Riddell, and J. A. Campbell, Esq. 

‘The Royal party appeared in exceilent health and spirits, evidently much be- 
nefited by their sojourn in the North, and in no way fatigued by the length of 
the journey. 

‘Lue Royal cortige having formed, and the escort of dragoons taken up their 
position, the cavalcade proceeded at a smart pace in the airection of Holyrood, 
amidst the loyal congratulations of the assembled multitude who lined the car- 
riage-way on either side, 

On reaching the palace, her Majesty was received by the Lord Prevost and (in 
the absence uf the Duke of Huuilton) by Mr, Rutherford, deputy-keeper of 
Holyrood Palace. The Royal dinner party in the evening consisted of her 
Majesty, Prince Albert, Earl Grey, and the other members of the suite. 


DEPARTURE FROM EDINBURGH. 

On Wednesday morning, at half-past eight o’clock, her Mujesty, Prince Albert, 
and suite, left Holyrood, proceeding by the Abbey-nill, Regent-road, and Prince- 
street to the Caledonian Kaliway terminus at the Lothian-road. The line of 
atrects along which the Royat cortege passed was filled with numbers of the citi- 
zens, who assembled to give a paring welcome to her Majesty on her departure 
for England, ‘The streets wers kept by the military and police. Over the en- 
trance lo the railway terminus a fine canopy, beautifully aecorated with heaths 
and evergreens, was erected. The Royal party left the station about nine 
o’clock, amidst the cheering of the assembled thousunds, The weather was very 


fuyourable. 
Ais CARLISLE. 


‘The train arrived at Carlisleat 11.50, and was received with a Royal salnte 
from the castie. On the platform of the station, which was very elegantly deco- 
rated, were assembled the Karl ot Lonsdale, Lord-Lieutenant of the counties of 
Cumberland and Westmoréland; the Earl of Carlisle, G. Head, Esq., High 
Sheriff, &c. 

The High Sheriff having presented a magnificent bouquet to her Majesty, and 
the address of the town council haying been read, the train proceeded on its 
way, the Queen not having alighted during her short stay. 


LANCASTER, 

Her Majesty arrived at Lancaster, the capital of her Duchy, at a quarter to 
two o'clock in the afternoon. The ‘* good oid town” had been ina fintter of ex- 
citement ever since her Majesty's intention had been intimated, and prepara- 
tions on a considerable scale had been made for a fitting reception. 

Tne Castle of Lancaster, which forms the chief object in her Majesty’s visit, 
occupi¢s a commanding position on a hill to the west of the town. The towers 
at present standing are tle Dungeon Tower, Adrian's Tower, the Bell Tower, 
the Gateway Tower, and tho large square central citadel, called the Lunge:s, to 
the summit of which her Majesty ascended. 

The reception which awai'ed her feelog Mite! very gratifying. The route 
from the railway station to the Castle was lined with spectators, and barriers 
were erected to preserve strict decorum. The Koyal party was mvt at the 
station by the High Sheritt, Tuomas Percival Heywood, Nxq., and by the Mayer 
of the torough, H. Gregson, Esq. On the Queen’s arrival she entered the High 
Sheriff's carriage; aud, preceded by the Mayor, senior Alderman (J. Dockray, 
Esq.), aud the Town-clerk, the Royal cortege proceeded up Meeting-house-lane, 
crossing at the top of Market-street, by Castle-hill, and passing three exceedingly 
nest triumphal arches composed of evergreens, and decorated with flags, &c. 

‘On the Castle Parade an immense platiorm was erected, on which were pluced 
stony 5000 persons, Whose vivas were exceedingly loyal as the Royal party hove 
in sight. 

The Queen was conducted into the Shire-hall by ‘the customary entrance, 
passing through the Juage’s retiring-room. On her entrance into the beautiful 
court-house, the whole company, which comprised the éiife of the county, re- 
ceived her Majesty by bowing, according to an instruction to that effect. Her 
Majesty was accompanied by Prince All and the Royal children, the Earl of 

Curlislo, and the usual suite. 

‘Archdeacon Brooke, accompanied by E. G. Hornby, Esq., chairman of the 
Lancaster sessions ; — Foster, Esq., chairman of the Salford Sessions; and 'T. B. 
Addison, Esq, chairman of the Preston Sessions, were then introduced to her 
Majesty, when Mr. Brooke read the address of the county magistrates, to which 
her Majesty replied, but in so low a tone that what she said was not heard 

‘ond the cirele. The four gentlemen had then the honour of kissing hands. 
Mayor, Alderman Dockray, and Town Clerk were then presented, and the 
borough address was read by the latter. The Mayor and Alderman Dockray had 
the honour of kissing hands. 
arty then quitted the Hall, amidst the warm and hearty plaudits 
lage. 


The 
Pye Aca proceeded to Croxteth Hall, the seat of the Earl of Sefton, arri 


at twenty minutes past five o'clock. The weather was fine, an 
crowds, cipally of the surrounding gentry, who had ived 
invitations, welcomed the Royal visitors on this their ’s first visit to 


LIVERPOOL. 
(From our Own Correspondent.) 
Livenroot, Thursday Evening. 

‘There is nothing more gratifying than a Royal progress in fine weather—no- 
thing more cheerless in wet—and such was that of to-day. Last night 
was one of the most brilliant it has ever been our lot to behold—to- 
day, one of the most dismal, the rain pouring in torrents throughout 
the day. Last night Liverpool was indeed gay; not a street was there 
in the Royal route which was not eet alan stands, gay deco- 


rations, and colours. This morning some preparations to do honour 
to her Majesty were still there, but ali was dull and cheerless—flags dangled in 
the wet, the mottos and decorations in the stands were many of them washed 
away, and but few persons, even as late as two o'clock, were to ke seen in the 
streets; and we doubt not that the few of the gentler sex who were abroad 
wished that at least their upper garments were only Bloomer length, whatever 
may huyve becn their opinion of the other portion of the costume, 

Her Majesty and Royal party arrived from Croxteth Hall about half-past ten, 
and having been received by the High Sheriff of the connty, and the Mayor and 
Corporation, at the West Derby road, were conducted to the George’s landing- 
stage, where the members of the Dock Committee were in readiness to receive 
her Mojesty, within a circular tent, erected by Mr. Benjamin Mdgington. Ad- 
dresses were presented to her Majesty from the Chamber o! Commerce and the 
Dock Committee, which were most graciously received. 

Oo the river, which under other ciren‘astances won'd have been a most. 


| splendid sight, everything had been done that was pos-ible to render the pageant 


worthy of the oceasion; the river was lined with a double row of steamers and 
other vossels, guily dressed ont in the colours of allnations. The stands on both 
the Lancashire and Cueshire sides of the river had been admirably prepared, but 
were in a great measure deserted, except at the most prominent points, where a 
forest of umbrellas met the view. At ten o'clock we took our station on board 
the Commodore, one of the three vessels, the Z'rafalgar and Albany being the 
others, pliced at the disposal of the Dock Committee to aceompany the Koyal 
steamer, which dropped down the river to its station off the George’s landing- 
pier, whence her Majesty was to embark about half-past eleven o'clock. 
Almost immediately atierwards the firing of a Royal salute announced 
the urrival of her Majesty ; and at twenty minutes to twelve the hoisting of the 
Royal standard on board the Mairy, and the cheering of the crowd, proclaimed 
that her Majesty had embarked, The course around the river either on the Lan- 
eashire or Cheshire side was murked by little variety: wherever there were 
snilicient numbers assembled to raise a cheer; all was done that could, under 
the circumstances, be done to give to her Majesty a fitting reception ; and at the 
Queen's Dock the authorities had drawn out a large number of chilaren con- 
aeeted with the Liverpool schools, to sing the National Anthem, 
which they endeavonred to do to the best of their infantile ability. 
About half-past twelve, her Majesty, who only proceeded to New Brigh- 
ton, and thence to George's Duck, landed at tho latter place amidst 
the most cheerful demonstration we hal heard during the day, of linzzaing, 
firing of guns, and ringing of bells, During the Royal progress, the 
Trafalgar, not casing her steam, as she was desired to do by the captain of 


the Commodore, ran her jib-boom into the mizen halyard of 
the latter vessel, abreast of tue King’s Dock, and carried away 
her topgallant mast. Immediately upon her Majesty’s arrival, sbe 


was conducted to the Town Hail, arriving about 1 o'clock. Her Majesty, with 
the Royal family, having entered the grand ball-room, which was very elegantly 
fitted up, the followivg address was presented to her :— 


“TO THE QUEEN/S MOST EXCELLENT MAJ&STY, 

“May it please your Majesty—We, your Majesty’s faithful subjects, the 
mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of Liverpool, approach, with profound respect, 
to olfer the homage of our deyoted loyalty, and to express the universal joy of 
Ie SELES of this borough, now for the first time gladdened by your Koyat 
presence, 

“ We welcome with delight a Sovereign who, displaying from the throne a 
brilliant oxample of private virtue, so sways the sceptre of public rule as to unite 
the hearts of Ler people in firm and datiful attachment to her person aud Go- 
vernment. 

“ Knowing that your Majesty is ever intent on the welfare of the realm, we 
view this gracious visit as a mark of Royal regard for the town and trade of 
Liverpool; and we indulge a hope that your Majesty will have seen wu satis- 
faction the public buildings now in the course of completion, and the urrange- 
mets to accommodate the shipping of a seaport remarkuble tor the rapid pro- 
gress and extent of its commerce, 

“ Our joy on this auspicious occasion is enhanced by the presence of the Illus- 
trious Prince, your Royal Consort, who to many well-earned titles to national 
admiration and esteem, as the patron of science and improvement, adds peculiar 
claims on the gratitude of this community : we rejoice at the great works inau- 
gurated here by his Royal Highness, and which biend his name with our com- 
mercial enterprise, are now in full operation, and that the structure which he 
graciously condescended to found is now completed asa Sailors’ Home. 

“ Thankful for the wise and benfgn exercise of Royal authority, and for the 
advantages of constitutional government, we fervently pray that many years of 
public and private felicity may be added ro your Majesty's reign, and that future 
generations in this kingdom inay long enjoy, under your Royal line, such bless- 
ings as are now most gratefully acknowledged. 

“Given under the Common Seal of the borough of Liverpool, this ninth day of 


October, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-one.” 
The following is the Queen’s reply :-— 


“«Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen,—I accept with pleasure your loyal address, and 
Tam glad to convey throug you to the inhabitants of this borougn my best 
tianks for the very cordial welcome which I have received from them on the 
oveasion of my visiting, for the first time, this great commercial town, of which 
Thaye yiewed with just admiratien the magnificent public works and buildings.” 

The Queen, his Royal Highness Prince Albert, and the Royal Children were 
then conducted to the balcony of the centre window of the ball-room, overlook- 
ing the area of the Exchange, in which a large number of parties were assem- 
bled, the windows surrounding it being filled with elegantly-dressed ladies. 
‘The Royal party were most cordially received, and the cheers of the company for 
along time rent the air. 

Upon her Majesty retiring from the balcony, she was conducted to the dining- 
room of the Mayor, where a very elegant luncheon was served to the Royal 


Av ten minutes to three the Queen and Royal family were conducted to their 
carriages, and, having visited St. George’s Hall, departed frvm Liverpool about 
four o’c'ock, at which time the weuther, for the first time, cleared up. 

Her Maje.ty was most cordially received throughout the whole of her progress. 


MANCHESTER, 
TuursDAY NIGHT. 

Her Majesty arrived at the Patricroft station of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway at half-past four o’clock this afternoon. The Earlof Ellesmere was in 
attendance to reevive her Majesty. The Duke of Wellington, who is among the 
guests at Worsley, notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather, was also 
present. His Grace was very warmly greeted by her Majesty. 

The Royal party were conducted from the railway station to Lord Ellesmere’s 
state barge, in whichher Majasty was conveyed along the Bridgwater Canal to 
Worsley Hall. The banks of the canal were crowded with spectators, by whem 
her Majesty was yociferously ¢’ eered along the whole route. Her Majesty 
alighted at the pavilion, in front of the mansion, shortly after five o’clock, and 
immediately proceeded, inone of the Royal carriages, across the park to the 
mansion. The rain continued to fall heavily until after nightfal. Mleppily the 
day passed off without accident. Manchester is ina state of the greatest excite- 
ment to-night; the principal streets present a perfect glare of illuminations, and 
all business is suspended. 


Tue Count px CirAmnonp.—Letters from Vienna of the 2d inst. 
state that the Count and Countess deChambord arrived in that capital from 
Linz on the 30th ult., wd on the following day returned to Frohsdorf, where 
ears shortly to receive the visit of several French personages of dis- 
tinction. 

Tue Vicrorta Recta WATER Livy.—Messrs. Weeks, of King’s- 
road Nursery, Chelsea, have received the Banksian medal of the Horticultural 
Society, eras for the 50th blossom of the Royal water lily, which flowered in 
an open pond, 

‘HK SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH.—The first despatch transmitted by 
the Submarine Telegraph from Dover to Calais, and printed by the machine of 
Mr. Brett, is as follows :— 


OF the sntunatine telegraph Ueiworn Faris and Loudon. ‘The subject is now under the eon- 
sideration 
to give his opinion as to tho scale of charges, in case the permission is 
it should be refused cannat for a moment be aésumed to be within the bounds of probabilny, 
Dut the hesitation and delay is an instance of that inveterate system of bureaucracy which 3 
& check upon allimprovements, and to which Girardin go forcibly alluded the ovher day, when 
ho attributed to the personal exertions of the President, Count d'Orsay, and Mr. Brott, thee 
the wire had ever been allowed to touch the French shore. 
The directors of the company having transmitted to the President of the 
French Republic their first printed telegraph message, have received the follow- 
ing acknowledgment :— 


‘Messieurs Jes Directeurs de la Co ai ‘reéeraplin Boas oi a ae are 

les, urs dela ers. ae matin epire 

A passenger, at the instance of the directors of the London and 

ton Railway, has been sentenced to six weeks’ imprisonment in the Steyn- 
mise of Correction for defranding the company by using a non-transter- 
ticket issued to another person. 

A letter of the 2d inst., from Coblentz, states that the large powder= 
5 of Rite Meleksack ne 


mill; M.Y thers, near that city, blew up on the previous day 
with a tremendous explosion, which was heard at a distance of seven miles. 
‘The Chaplain of Richard Swift, Esq., the Roman Catholic Sheriff, is 


Feil MIA ariel wet Gala aime 
7 »? but the . Thomas O'Connor. i E 
in the county of ppc th bi ial dea 


COURT AND HAUT TON. 


HER MAJESTY AT BALMORAL. 

The movements of the Roya! party since our last publication, up to their de- 
parture for the south, have been of a routine nature. 

The Marchioness of Douro left Balmoral on Thursday, having been relieved 
by the Viscountess Canning. 

The Duchess of Kent daily joined the party at dinner. 
Pine Prince had been employed each forenoon either in deer-stalking or 
8 ie. 

On the evening of Thursday, the 2nd, her Majesty gave a ball to the tenants 
on Balmoral and the neighbouring estates. 
Gone eniny last, her Majesty, the Prince Consort, and suite left Ba’ moral for 

ie south, 


CHURCH, UNIVERSITIES, §c. 


OXFORD, 

On Wednesday the Rev. Frederick Charles Plumptre, D.D., and Master of 
University College, having been re-nominated Vice-Chancellor of the University 
by his Grace the Duke of Wellington, took the oaths of office in full Convoca- 
tion, and entered upon the duties of the Vice-Chuncellorship, for the fourth 
year, with the accustomed solemuities. The following heads of houses were 
afterwards nominated by the new Vice-Chancellor to act as Pro-Vice-Chancoallors 
during his absence from the University; viz. the Rey. Dr. Wynter, President 
of St, John’s; the Rev Dr. Symonds, Warden of Wadham ; the Rev. Dr. Richards, 
Reetor of Exeter ; and the Key. Dr. Cotton, Provost of Worcester. 


Eron Cor1cr,—The annual examinations for his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert's Prizes for the German, French, and Italian languages, com- 
menced on Monday, the 29th ult., and ended on Saturday last. Groat interest 
was felt by the scholars as to the result, which was announced in school on 
Monday morning, as follows:—German (Examiner, Dr. Fradersdortf, professor of 
German at Oxford)—Ist prize, Newnham ; 2nd ditto, Gem. (Selected in order 
of merit)—3rd, Mitford; 4th, Wilberforee Lord Powerscourt; 5th, Palk, Mi.; 
6th. Lambton; 7th, Hayward; 8th, Blaanw; 9h, Wilder. #rench (Examiner, 
M. Delille, Professor at Christ’s Hospital and Merchant Tailors’), thirty-tiiree 
candidates—let prize, Mr. Byng; 2nd ditto, Mr. Dillon. Next in merit (alpha- 
betically arranged)—Antrobus, Lambton, Mivford, Pullen, Puxley, Swinburne, 
Mr. Vernon. Jialian (Examiner, Signor Tommasi, six candidates)—Ist prize, 
Mr. Byng; 2nd ditto, Puxley. Selected for merit—3rd, Scott, Ma ; 4th, Swin- 
burne; sth, Campbell. Mr. Byng was declared the greatest proficient in two 
languages. 

Diocesan Synop Meera at Derpy.—On Wednesday after- 
noon a meeting of 306 clergy and luily assembled at Derby, under the presidency 
of the Key. 7. Collins, of Knaresborough. A report was read and adopted, and 
the following resolutions were moved, seconded, and supported by the venerable 
Archdeacon Denison, Captain Moorsom, J. D. Dickenson, Esq, the Rey. E,. Mere- 
wether, Canon Trevor, I’. Merewether, Esq.,J. Russel, Esq., the Revs— Cooke, and 
J. Sweete :—“ That this meeting pledges itself to earnest and renewed prayer 
to Almighty God, and perseverance among the members of his church, on behalf 
of the revival of synodical action, considering it to be esser tial to the completeness 
of the constitution, and to the efficiency of the practical working of the Church. 
That the encouragement which the committee have already received from 
nearly all persons in official situations with whom they have held commnnica- 
tion, is an additional motive for their continuing to press npon the minds of 
churchmen the necessity of discesan synods, with the same respect and de- 
ference for ecclesiastical order and autuority, which they have hitherto exhibited. 
That this meeting request the comsnittee to return thanks to all persons and 
parties who have yenerously assisted them in their labours, and to Mr. Caswall 
and Mr. Pound for papers presented to them, without pledging itself to the 
statements and opinions contained therein.” A finance committee was appointed, 
and thanks voted to the chairman, committee, and secretaries, and the meet- 
ing adjourned to early in February, to London, 


PREFERMENTS AND ApPpoinrmENTs.—The following appointments 
and preferments have recently been made :—Chancellorship: The Rev. C. W. 
Bagot, rector of Castle Rising, Norfolk, to the offics of chancellor of the diocese 
of Bath and Wells. Honorary Canonry: The Rev. T. B. Coney, in the Cathe~ 
dral of Bristol, Rectories: The Rev. H. P. Gurney to Tregony, Cornwall; the 
Rev. G. H. Marsh to Great Snoring and Thursford, Norfolk. 

TrstimoNIALs.—The following clergymen have recently received 
testimonials of esteem and affection:—The Rev. Edward Manners, from his 
tenants on the Goudby Marwood estate, Leicestershire; the Rev. William 
Mountford Stacey, from the churchwardens, overseers, householders. and heads 
of families, mem¥ers of the Established Church, of the parish of Revelstoke, 
Devon, on his departure; the Rev. Charles Nutt, from the parishioners of 
Twirton, in the diocese of Bath and Wells; the Rev, A. D. Nowell, from the 
teachers of St. Mary’s Sunday-school, Newtown, near Leeds; the Rev. George 
Griffiths, from the congregation of Skewen, Glamorganshire; the Rev. Evan 
Lewis. of Llanilechid, Carnarvonshire, from the congregation; the Rev. J. P. 
Marphy, from the minister, teachers, and scholars of St. Bartholomew's, 
Liverpool. Ki 

We regret to learn that the Bishop of Bath and Wells is in a pre- 
carious state of health, 3 

It ia said, that, in consequence of ill health, the Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol does not intend to hold a visitation this year, but that the 
Chancellor of the diocese will act fur his Lordship. 

The Rev. Henry Short has resigned the perpetual curacy of Ad- 
marsh, near Lancaster. The living is in the gift of the Kev. James Turner, 
vicar of Lancaster. 3 

Gornam v. Exeter.—From a list privately circulated of contri- 
butions to the Bampford Speke fund, for defraying the expensesincurred by the 
Rey. Mr. Gorham in this celebrated cause, we learn that the total expenses of 
the contest were £3604 7s. 8d., and the total contributions £3857 9s. 104., leaving 
a balance in the treasurer’s hands of £253 2s. 2d. The auditors, in presenting 
their statement, observe, ‘We have no hesitation in paying the balance of 
£253 2s. 2d, in to the private account of Mr. Gorbam,”—Lssex Standard, 

The rectorship of St. Giles’s-in-the-fields is vacant by the decease of 
the Rev. Dr. Tyler, which took place at his residence, in Bedford-square, on Sun- 
day morning. ci : 

ENnGLisH CuurcH AT GENEVA.—The ceremony of laying the first 
stone of the English church at Geneva took place on the Ist. It was performed 
by the Bishop of Winchester, assisted by his Lordship’s chaplain, the chaplain of 
the English Church, and the members ef the committee. There was a large 
number of persons present, consisting of some English families of distinction 
who are staying at Geneva, and many inhabitants of the town. The service was 
read by the Bishop in a most impressive manner. At the close of the ceremony, 
the Bishop made a feeling and eloquent address to those around him, He said 
that he felt the deepest satisfaction at having been asked to perform the cere- 
mony, recollecting that he, personally, some five and thirty years since, had made 
a request to the Government of Gereva for permission to celebrate an English 
service in the chapel of the hospital, and Le was most happy at having that op~ 
portunity of thanking the old Government for the kindness with which it had 
granted that permission from that time to the present. He was also pleased at 
being able to thank the new Government, in the person of its President, for 
having so liberally granted the site on which their edifice was to be erected, and 
he trusted that the best and kindest feelings might always exist between his 
countrymen and the inhabitants of Geneva, and that God wouid prosper their 
work, The President of the local Government, M. Moulinié, then requested 
leave to address a few words in answer to those of the Bishop. He said he was 
most pleased to have been present atthe ceremony ; that England had always 
‘been a friend to Switzerland ; and that, although Switzerland was a small coun- 
try, it was happy to make a present to England that was acceptable, He hoped 
that the edifice might continue in perpetuity asa place of worship for the En- 
glish, and that they would even more than ever be induced to become residents 
at Geneva. 


John C. King, Esq., delegate from the branch of the Australian 
Anti-Convict Learue in Victoria, has arrived in town. The subscriptions in 
Victoria alone to resist the continuance of convict transportation to Australia 
amount to upwards of 6000 guineas. ; t : 

‘A number of influential gentlemen, friends of Captain Maconochie, 
B.N., and admirers of his system of prison discipline, have originated a subscrip- 
tion, with a view to present to him a purse upon his leaving Birmingham, asa 
testimony of their respect for his character ; and to express their sympathy witn 
those humane and benevolent views which have led him to Jabour assiduously 
fer the purpose of carrying out a reformatory system in the management of 
prisons. The following gentlemen have promised donations of ten guineas 
each :—M. D. Hill, Esq., Recorder; William Chance, Esq. ; F. I. Welch, Esq ; 
Joseph Sturge, Esq.; K. L. Chance, Esq., and Mr. John Cadbury. The subject 
will shortly be brought before the public in amore prominent shape. 


CROXTETH HALL. 


Tus mansion, the family seat of the Earl and Countess of Sefton, was 
honoured with a visit from her Majesty on Wednesday: the details of 
the séjour will be found in our account of the Royal Progress through 
Lancashire. The Queen proceeded direct from Lancaster, through 
Preston, Wigan, and Parkside, to the Rainhill station, on the Liverpool 
and Manchester line, where her Majesty was received by the 
Earl of Sefton, and conducted through the Earl of Derby’s beautiful 
park of Knowsley, entering the domain by Eccleston Gate, and passing 
out over the Sefton meadows to Croxteth Hall, where her Majesty slept 
on Wednesday night. 

Croxteth Park adjoins the parish of Huyton, is extra-parochial, and 
is generally included in the chapelry of West Derby, in the parish of 
Walton-on-the-Hill; but anciently it was an appurtenance of Knows- 
ley, and belonged to Robert Fitzhenry, the founder of Burscough, an- 
cestor of the family of Lathom. 

In the perambulation of the forests of Lancashire, 12 Henry 5, the 
knightly jurors say, that “ Croxteth was in defence alter the coronation 


of Henry Il., the King’s grandfather, and it appertains to Knoweslegh 
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belonging to the heirs of Robert Fitzhenry, and ought to be disforested 
according to the tenor of the charta de Foresta.” The heirs of the 
Lathoms were the Stanleys; but Croxteth Park, as well as other 
woods and forests in this hundred, came into the possession 
of Edmund, Karl of Lancaster, son of Henry III., who, probably, 
resumed possession of it after the perambulation. It remained 
in the Crown until July 28, 1446, when Henry VL, by letters patent, 
confirmed in 1459, granted Croxteth to Sir Richard Molyneux and 
his heirs; and by an original grant in the Duchy of Lancaster 
Office, bearing date 21 Edward 4, the herbage and agistment of Crox- 
teth Park were given to Thomas Molyneux, Esq., for an annual rent of 
2100. Hf mily has ever since retained possession. With the excep- 
tion of the Hall, which is the principal seat of the family of Molyneux, 
Earls of Sefton, there are not above six dwellings in the park, which con- 
tains about 846 statute acres. A branch of the little river Alt flows 
through the estate, within which is a stone quarry. 

The front of the Hall was erected in 1702, of brick, with ornamental 
stone dressings: before it isa fine terrace, ascended by a broad flight of 
steps. This view is shown in the accompanying Illustration, sketched by 
our Artist. The back of the Hall, formerly of wood and plaster, was re- 
built in) 1805. 


CROXTETH HALL, NEAR LIVERPOOL, THE SEAT OF THE EARL OF SEFTON 


The district of Huyton is almost exclusively agricultural. There are 
no navigable rivers, nor any canals; but the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway passes Huyton-lane about a furlong below the village. The 
soil for the most part is a strongish loam, with the exception of 200 
acres of peat moss, called Knowsley Moss. There is in the parish an 
excellent slate quarry, east of the village of Huyton, in which town- 
ship, as well as in those of Tarboch and Knowsley, there is coal. 

The present Earl of Sefton has effected very important improvements 
on the Croxteth estate, which, in point of cultivation, is second to none 
in the county.) 


SIR JOHN ROSS’ SEARCHING EXPEDITION FOR SIR 
JOHN FRANKLIN. 


In our Journal of last week we described the return of the Felix and her 
gallant crew, allin good health, after passing a winter in the Arctic 
regions. We now engrave a view of the Felix at anchor in Loch Ryan, 
not far from North-west Castle, at Stranraer, the seat of Sir John Ross. 
Leftward of the vessel is seen the lighthouse and village of Cavin Ryan, 
and beyond it Feincrest Point, and to the extreme right is Cairn Hill. 


Stranraer is beautifully situated at the head of Loch Ryan, a noble arm 
of the sea, 

The “ancient mariner” who headed this little expedition, appears 
not much the worse for all he has undergone—a little thinner, perhaps, 
and perhaps a little more bent, but sturdy as ever in all other respects, 
Every true Englishman must admire the “ pluck” of the old Admiral, whe, 
having passed threescore years and ten, and verging on fourscore, went 
forth upon a voyage of humanity, necessarily of great hazard, and cer- 
tainly, it must be admitted, of considerable discomfort. Nor was he al- 
together a quiet looker-on and passive director of operations ; but, on the 
contrary, himself took an active part, and we believe we are correct in 
asserting, that he was out with the travelling parties for upwards of 14 
days, travelling Cornwallis Island. 

That the expedition has not been able to do much, is no fault of those 
employed upon it. Commander Phillipps was indefatigable throughout 
and deserves the highest credit. He continued the journey across from 
Cornwallis Island and was absent for many weeks; and his conduct 
throughout appears to have been most exemplary. Happy shall we be 
if it meets with its reward. 

The Little Mary, which accompanied the expedition, is, we are told 
left behind for any use that'she may hereafter be required for. 


: we Ss His an 
NORTH-WEST SEARCHING EXPEDITION FOR SIR JOHN FRANKLIN, . SIR JOHN RO & YACHT “ PeLIx™ AT Axcttor TS Loch RYAy,  ~ 
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BRAHMIN BULL, COWS, HEIFER, AND CALF, BRED AT KNOWSLEY.—(SEE NEXT PAGE ) 
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THE EARL OF DERBY’S MENAGERIE AT KNOWSLEY. OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSONS RECENTLY DECEASED. 


(See the Illustrations upon (he preceding page.) 


Tue group, composed of the Yak (Poiphagus grunniens, female) and the 
Sura Singha deer (Cerrus (Awis?) Duraucellii, Corvus elaphoider, Hodg- 
gon, ¢ us Duraucellii, Cuvier, mate und female), exhibits species 
whereof, except a female of the latter in the Zoological Garden 
London, there are no other living specimens in this country. Th 
Knowsley Yuk is a native of Thibet. ‘There is at Kuowsley a very fine 
hybrid bull p king of this species, Hkewise from Thibet. It will be 
remembered, that, among the presenta brought for her Majesty by the 
Nepaulese Ambassador, were several of the chowry, or cow-tail fans, 
an appendage of Royalty in the country he repreeented. These are 
furnixhed by the Yak, whage tail is cornposed of a bushy tuft of long silky 
hair, ‘The specimen at Knowsley is the size of a small ox, its length being 
enhanced by the Jong hair and bushy tail before mentioned, The yak 
14 the only do nesticuted species of cattle which has not extended be- 
yond its natual bouudary, being contined to Thibet and the province of 
Shen in Oniuess Tartary. 

The second Mlustration represents the Elk (Cervus (Alees) palmatus, 
Corvus alees, Linnweus, male), from North America, the largest of the 
deer kind, an animal of peculiarly ungainly appearance and action, but 
greatly prized for its flesh by the American hunter. In the narrative 
of Captain Franklin’s second journey, it is related that three hunters 
pursued one of them for four successive days, until the footsteps of the 
chase were marked with blood, although they had not yet got a view of 
it. At this period of the pursuit the principal hunter had the misfortune 
to sprain his ankle, and (he two others were tired out, butone of them 
having rested fur twelve hours, set out again and succeeded in’ killing the 
animal, after a further pursuit of two days continusnee. 

The third Ilusteation con-ists of a very fine specimen of the Gnu, 
(Antilope (Cato lepas) gnu, Antilope gaa, Zimmerman, male), frou South 
Afvien, one of the numerous varietivs of the antlope species which in 
menageries of old was exhibited under the alias of the “ horned horse,” 
from the remarkable resemblance of its neck, body, and tuil to thore of 
the hores. This, and its peculiar gallop, render it dificult for the 
African hunter to distinguish at a dietance this species from the 
quigga, with whose herds it associates, as well as with the ostrich, on the 
deseit karoos of South Africa, A specimen of a variety of the Gnu called 
Baas, or the muster, by the Dutch colonists, is to be seen in the museum 
of the London Missionary Society, under the title of the * Brindled Guu,” 
Its former appellation is supposed ty refer to the native boldness and 
impetuosily of the animal, 

The fourth Tlustration represents a group of the Brahmin bull (Bos 
taurus, Linnwus, var. Zadicus), cows, heifers, and a calf, bred at Knowsley, 
together with the mother of the +tock, a remarkably fine native cow, 
This species, mixed with some of our own breeds, has produced some 
valuable hybrid cattle, a variety of which roam at large in the park at 
Knowsley. 


THE SALE, 
(from our own Correspondent.) 


Duntne the past few days Liver) o} a a 18 ne ghbourhood has possessed more 
than usual interest for the strar gor, not oaly flown the visit of her Majesty, but 
from the fact that the most compl te a: d important private zoological collection 
in ths world has fallen under the Lama er of the auctioncer, and its contents been 
distributed amongs* a body of) urcha-ors, which insures a large portion of them 
leaving thise watry. ‘Tho sale, which was conducted by Mr. Stevens, of Covent 
Gard, took lave at Knowsley, the seat of the Derby family, about seven miles 
and a half from Liverpool. As we have previously stated, the ground devoted 
to the Menugerio and Aviary covers a space of about 100 acres, in addition to 
between 70 or 40 acres of water for the uxe of the aquatic birds, in which the 
collection was (for we must now speuk in the past tense) particularly rich. 

The catalogue comprised 94 species of Mammalia, and included 345 indivi- 
duals, of which 39 species, compris bg 207 individuals, were bred at Koows ey, \ 
‘Toe total number of birds, exe unive of the domestic poultry in the Aviary, was 
1272, belonging to BIB species and of these, 45 species, comprising 549 individis 4, 
wore also bred at huowsley. Tho whole of the animals and birds in the collee- 
tion were in the highest state of health; and tieir appesranco reflected the great. 
est credit on Me. ‘Thompsen, who has for many years h d tie imanugemens cf 
the Menagerie and Aviary. \ 

The tiros day's aie was devoted to the deer, of which the catalozne contained 
fifteen varieties, compriring 46 individuals, of which 29 were bred at Knowsley, 
The number offered for gale Was 55, the only specimen of the Savaunal: deer con- 
tained in the collection having dies. 

It was original tended. that after the company had walked round the Me- 
nageria sind padeocks to view the Jotw of the day, the tale sould take 
place in the yard attwched to the stavles, This. however, was found to be incon~ 
venient ; and it was, therefore, resolved to sell the lots upon the gronnd, as the 
company had an opp rtunity of viewing them and forming an opinion as to their 
value, The anetioncer, in opening the business of the day, stated, that a 
report having been idatriously cliew'ated by means of the newspapers and 
otherwise, that the collection was abeut to be offered for sale m_oppe- 
sition to the wishes of ihe late noble owner, he wished directly 
ts contradict it; the fact being, that the deceased Earl had distinctly directed by 
his wili that the collection shoud ve sold after her Majesty and the Zoological 
Society of London had selected trom it any animal or bird they might wish to 
possess, ‘That selection had bean made, the Queen taking lots 507, 508, and 
hoo, fe lmpeyan pheasants, three of whuh had been bred ut Knowsley, and 
two of the black-necked swans in lot No, 591; and the Zooloxical Society, lots 
67 to 71, a gronp of tive Sout Africun elunds or antelopes, une of which was 
bred in the Menagerie, 

‘Tus salu commenced with lot 50,a male Java deer, those in this collection 
being stated to be the only specimens in the country, and thoroughly acclimaured 
—aramark whveh, the auctioneer stated, applied to the whole collection, abont 
one-half of it having been bred ot Knowsley. The first off r for this lot wes 
£5 $s.; and after a rather spirited bidding, it was knocked down to Lord Hill 
for £18 13s. Lot 51, another male of Ube same breud, bred m this country, wes 
also pucchased by his Lordslup for £11 (1s.; the two females, lots 52 and 53, 
being purchased by Mer, Thompson, it Was understood, ou commission, for 
£10 10s, und £3 8s. respectively. 

The moi important of che otber lots sald were Nos. 29 and 30, two Wapitideer, | 
which fetched £105 from M. Vechman; No. 36, a Bara Singha, by the sane 
gentioman, for £23, Mr. Thompson obtaining Jot 35, also a Bara S.ngha, but 
blind. for £5 103. 
at £10 103. and £7 74. 
Jauirack for £17 10s and £16, 
son, fr £33 12s., the former gentleman also purely 
£3098. The other Jots fetched comparatively induferent prices, M. lrevost, of 
Paris, vecomitys toe owner of several of Use. The total proceeds of the day's | 
sule amounted to £491 145, 

The second day’s sile was devoted to the antelopes, some of which fetched 
very heavy prices. ‘The lots which attracted most atention were §7 and 58— 
male and semale Gou, frem South Africa. Lhe bidding commenced at £105, 
and, after a spirited con! 
Mr. Wombwell, whose w 
purchasers for £283 103, 
Earl, £140. 

Mr. Mitchell, the Secretary of the Zoological Society of London, became the 
purchaser of sever] lots including 93 and 99, maid and female bonte-bok, from. 
pouth Africa, fur £63; 72 and 74, male lencoryx from Abyssinia, and female 
leucoryx from Nubia, for £122; 78,a female sing-sing, from West Africa, for 
£33; 77, a male bartbeeste, from South Africa, for £37; and several others. 
Lord Hit purehased a herd of eight Indian antelopes, fur £55: thesy animals 
were tred at Knowsley, being the oaly herl ever got together in tais country. 
The otier principal purehasers wero Lord Ellesmere, M. Vechman, of Antwerp ; 
M. Westerman, of te same place; Me. Atkins, of the Liver, ool Zvological 
Society, and Mr. Thompson, who, it is stated, holds a commission fur an Italian 
Prin ‘The total proceeds of the day amounted to £1174. 

The third day’s sale consisted of cattle, sheep, goats, and llamas, and excited 
comparatively little interest. 


Lots 48 ana 49, Sarmbur deer, were paorcna-ed by Mr, 
d lots 31 to 34, four Axis deer, by Mr, Thomp- 


kuown menagerie is uow at Nottingham, became the 
These animals, we are intormed, ouly cost the late 


The Turkish Government have determined on establishing a system 
of electric telegraphs Pesan Turkey. 

A vessel from Philadelphia has brought 35 pockets of hops as part 
of her cargo. 

An importation of several packages of eels has just taken place by a 
vessel ariivet feom Prince Edward's island, We are nut aware of a pfeyious 
importation of cels from this distant part of the world. 

The total number of foreign passengers who Janded in Southampton 
Docks cniing beptenber was 6464, showing an increase aver the corresponaing 
month ef 1850 ot 27 The S4t4 passengers brought 10 G66 packages of bax- 
gage, and comprised 3 toreigners, of whom 2717 were males, 920 females, and 
GS children. ‘I've total number of passengers from France (principally from 
Paris) during the month was 2928, 

On Friday week, Mr. Bedtord, one of the parochial brokers of the St. 
Pancras vesiry, took formal possession of the Ension station, for about £1000 
alleged to be due to the parish by the Norti-Western Railway Company for 
poor-raies, ‘Lhe company immediately replevied, and the disputed amount was: 
deposited in the hands of the proper receiver in such cases for the Court of 
Queen's Bench, in which court it is anderstood legal proceedings will imme- 
diately take place, to try the validity uf the seizure and the whole question at 
issue between the St. Pancras vestry and the company. . 

On and after Friday (yesterday), three acts of Parliament came 
into foree. All the public acts passed in the late session, numbering 106, are 
now in operaiion, wiih the exception oftwo. The statutes which took effect on. 
Friday relate to Ue management of the Woods and Forests, to the paving, &c., 
of the Crown cotates, and to tau Railway Commissioners. The two acty not yet 
in force ate in respect to steam navigation und appointments to Government 


Nous. 37 aud 38, the female Bara Singhas, were Knucked down « 


ng lot 56, the elk, for | 


Messrs. Edinonds and Bramston, the successors to | 


PRINCE WILLIAM, OF PRUSSIA. 

Prince Fri pertck-Witt1aM-Cuantrs of Prussia was 

the son of Frederick William Il. the brother of Frede- 

rick Witham IIT d the uncle of the present Frederick 

William 1V.,, all Kings of Prussia. Prince Frederick Wi!- 

liam Charies, or, «3 usnally catled, Prince William, was 

born at Potsdam, the 31 Jnly, 1783. Maving adopted 
the profession of arms early in life, he be-ame a distin- 
guisved leader in those wars which his country main- 
tained so gallantly against Napoleon, Hoe served in the 
army during the war with France, which terminated 
divastrously at the battle of Jena. In the action at 

Auerstadt, which preceded that battle, the Prince led an 

attack of cavalry, and had his horse kides under him, 

In 1808 he undertook a mission to Paris, to endexyonr 

to procnre from Napoleon some diminution of the heavy 

bardens he had imposed on Prussia by the terms of the 
treaty of Silsit. 

In the campaigns of 1813 and 1814, the period of Pruasia’s glorious and tri- 
umphant stroggie against France, Prince William was incessantly active, and 
was present at the battles of Katzbach and Leipsic. In the wction of Grosa- 
Gir-chen, which checked the advance of a French corps on Berlin itself, while 
Najo.eon Commanded at Dresden, t'e Mince, at the head of thy brandenburgl 
Cuirassiers, repulsed a French detachmei 
him. He afterwards commanded a brigade, then a division ander Marshal 
York, and was at the battle of Laon during the advance of the Allies on Puris, 
and in the last conflizt before the French capital, 
the reserve cavalry of the 4)h corps of the Prusstans. 
of pence that followed 1815. Vrines William was three times commandant of the 
fortress ot Mavenee; in 1830 he wax Governor-General of the Rhine provinces. 

Prince Willvan mariled. the ith of January, 1802, the Princess Ametia Mary 
Anne, danghter of the late Lous William, Landgrava of Hesse Homburg, by 
whom (who vied the lish of Apri', #46) he had two sons sud two daughters, 
The daughters are, Mary, the present Queen of Bavaria, and Elizabeth, the consort 
of Priner Charles cf tesso, One son of Prince William, Prince Adalbert, only sur- 
vives, The other son was the gal'ant and lamented Prince Waldemar, the hope 
of Prussia, who fought in India in gnr armies against the Sikhs, and who dicd 
in 1849, in the flower of his youth and fame, 

Prince Wilidam himseif departed this life at Berlin, on the 29th ult, 


CHARLES CECIL COPE JENKINSON, THIRD EARL OF LIVERPOOL, G C.B. 

a Wirn this nobleman expire 

vs tha Earldom of Liverpool 
and the Barony of tliwnes- 
bury, conferred by King 
George IL. on his Lora- 
sitp’s father, Charles Jon- 
kinson, the wel: known 
statesinan of that Monareh’s 
roign, and rendered still 
more conspiengas by his 
half-brother, the late Earl, 
so long the First Lord of 
the Treasury. 

The Peer whose death we 
record represented = Kart 
Grinstead in Parliament 
previously to his accession 
to the family honours; and 
subsequently was Lord High Steward of the Honsehould from dupivinber, IK41, 
to July, 1846, His Lordship was born 29th May, 1785; and married, 19th 
July, 1810, Jntia Eveleyn Medley. only daughter and heir of Sir George 
Angustus William Shuckburgh = Evelyn, Part,, and by her (who died 
8th April, I8i4) had igee three danghters, Catherine-Julia, married to 
Colonel Francis Vernon-Harcourt ; Selina-Charlotte, married. fi-st, to Viscount 
Milton, and, secondly, to George Sivile Feljambe, Esq., of Osberton; and Louisa- 
Harriet, married ta John Cotes, Esq, of Woodcote, Shropshire. Lord Liver- 
ote Sasth, which was awfully suddea, occurred at Buxted Paik, on the 3.1 
instant. 


GEORGE WILLIAM STAFFORD JERNINGHAM, LORD STAFFORD. 
« 7 Tre death of the Venerable Lord 
4 Ke Statt-d occurred on the dr inst, 
S at Hamp'on Court. He had com- 

preted his 80th year. 
ie His Lordship, the eldest son cf 
Sir William Jerningham. Bart., of 
Cosay Hall, Norfolk, by Frances his 
wife, duuxtter of tenry, eleventia 
Viscount Dillon, became seventh 
Baronet at the decease of his fa- 
ther, [4th August, [so¥, ana suc- 
\ ceeded to the ancient barony of 
N Statfo d, after the reversal ot the 
iniquitous attainder of Sir William 
dioward, Viscount Statfurd, the 
divuse of Lords resolving (6th 
July, 1829) that “Sir G-orce Jerningham had made out his claim to the 
title. dignity, and honour of Baron Stefford, under certain letters patent 
bearing date 12 Sept... 16 Ch»rles 11.” The descent came to the Jerninghams 
through the murriave of Sir George, the fifth Baronet, with Mary, eldest 
danghter and heir #f Francis Plowden, Esq , by Mary his wife, granddaughter 
of Sir William Howard. the atrainted Viscount. The paternal ancestor of the 
Jerninghem family is sta’ed to have been origina'ly Danish. Lord Stafferd 
inarried, 24th December, 1799, Frances, youngest dunghter and co-heir ot the 
Jute Edward Sulyarde, Eq , of Hanghiey Park, Suffolk, and had by her (who 
died Lath November, 1832) six sons and five daughters, Of the former, the 
eldest, Henry Valentine, isnow Lord Stafford ; and of the latter, the eldest, 
Charlotte Geor,iana, is wife of Lord Lovat. He married, secondy, 25th May, 
1886, Elizabeth, daughter of Richard Caton, Esq., of Maryland, and sister o1 the 
Duchess of Leeds and the Marchioness Wellesley. 


REAR-ADMIRAL SAMUEL LESLIE, 

Tne death of this gallant naval officer ocenrred re- 
cently. He was the youngest son of the Venerable 
Edmund Leslie, Archdeacon of Down, by Eleanor 
his second wife, daughter of George Portis, Esq., and 
grandson of the Rey. Peter Leslie, Rector ot Ahog- 
hill, county Antrim, whose sister Penelope, wife of 
E. F, Stafford, Esq, was great-grandmouer of the 
Duke of Wellington, The Leslies, from whom the 
Admiral descended, wert a branch of the noble stock 
of Rothes. 

The long, unwearied, and efficient services of this 
distin. uished seaman range over a very eventful 
period. O’Byrne, in his * Naval Biograony,” de- 
votes 4 considerab'e space to their de'al, aud to that 

excellent work we refer for minute partienlars. It 
f will suffice for our purpose to state that Samuel 
Leslie, who was born in 1779, entered the navy in 
1793, that he served for many mouths at the block- 
ade of Brest, that he fought as master’s mate m the 
| Bellerophon, at the battle of the Nile, August, 1798; and that he was nominated 
in the same year, by Lord Nelson, acting lieutenant ot the Success. While with 
| that vessel, Mr. Leslie took part in the blockade of Malta, assisted at the 
capture of Le Généreur, and was on board ber when she was herself taken 
by M.Ganteaume’s squadron. Me was soon exchanged, and quick’y entered 
on active duty. In 1809, he gained distinction by his daring and judicions con- 
duct in the expedition, conducted by Captain Wainwright and Colonel Lionel 
Smith, against the pirates of the Persian Gulf. In 1812 he obtained post rank, 
and, in 1813, was again conspieuous for his gallantry in an attack upon the 
(gliecey of Borneo, when he was slightly wounded in each leg. Shortiy after, 

‘aptain Leslie was employed, under the orders of the Hon. George Elliot, in 
the re- establishment of Nagor Ordeen on the throne of Palambung, and proved 
the chief instrument in accomplishing the object in view. In 1814, removing to 
the Theban, he became Flag-Captain to Sir Samuel Hood ; and from 1823 to 1832 
was Inspecting-Commander in the Coast Guard. His advancement to be Rear- 
Admiral bears date Ist October, 1846. 

Admiral Leslie married, in September, 1817, Martha, only daughter of the 
late George Vaughan, Esq., the descendant of an ancient Welsh fanuly, 


HENRY ST. JOHN FOURTH, VISCOUNT BOLINGBROKE. 
Tuts nobleman died on the Ist inst., at North Sones, Sein, tie residence of 
his daughter, the Hon. Mrs,Shawe. He was born in |, 1787, and. 
34 Jone, 1812, Maria, second danghter of tbe late Sir Henry Paulet St, John- 
Mildmay, Bart., by whom (who died in 1836) he had six children, the eldest son 
being Henry, now Viscount Boingbroke. 

Toe deceased Peer was son of George Richard, third Viscount, by Charlotte 
his wiie, daughter of the Rey. Thomas Collins, and grandson of Frederick Vis- 
count St. John, who succeeded to the title of Bolingbroke at the decease of his 
uncle, the celebrated Secretary of State to Queen Anne, 


i THE COUNT DE REVENTLOW. é 
Freprnick Detter, Count de Reventlow, had been connected with diplomacy 
from avery early age, und hud filled the minor office of atlaché at some of the 
leading Continental conrts. He was born in the November ot 1791, being the 
rane son ot Danish nobleman of distinction, who for many years was 

inister of State in his native country, His mother was also with the 
Danish nobility. 


was made Dash Envey so! Mintar Blonipoteutiary tm ths Court 
ani ary i St. 
Fawiors, gal he vocdploe ak gaan iniay eesti ae ie pa als eh ae 


At Waterloo he commanded | 


During the long period | the etfct that army medical offlzers were themselves to mark deserters with the 


Connt Rerentlow married, many years since, a Danish lady of rank, and 
by her leaves issne a son, the Count Alfred Reventlow Crimini!, and three 


| daughters, viz. the Countesses Hilda. Malvina, and Elizabeth Reventlow. 


, the Governor of Ceylon. 


and again had a horse shot under - 


‘The Count’s unexpected demise—on the 6th inst., at the Star Hotel, Glasgow, 
while er route to Dunglass, to visit Sir John Hall, Bart.—will be most deeply 
regretted. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Srarr Aprrornrments Asroapv.—The following officers have re- 
cently been appointed to the staff :—Captain Hallewell, 28th Foot, to be side-de- 
camp to the new Governor of Malta, Lieut-Colonel Reid, RE, €.B.: Lient. 
Count Rivarola, 67th Foot, has become fort adjutant at St. Lucia. Ensign Glo- 
yer. her Muje.ty’s 51st Foot, to be aide de-campto Major General Sewell, C.B.. at 
Madras. Captain Wellesiey, 73rd Foot, has been appointed deputy assistant Ad- 
jutant-General in Kaffvaria. Captain Founce, 73rd Foot, has become Major of 
brigade in Kaffraria. Lieut.-Colonel Cole, R.E., has become commandment of 
Cape Town. Lieut. Hopkins, {5th Foot, bas become one of the aides-de cump to 
Lieut. Wilson, 3rd West India Regiment, is now fort 


Adjutant at Sierra Leone. 

Tne vacant Covonetcy.—The Coloneley of the 15th Infantry 
regiment, which has been yacant since the 3lst August, is, we believe, to be 
given to Lient.-General Sir Howard D.uglas, the present Colonel of the 99th 
Seni und Lieut.-General Sir John Hanbury, K.C.H, is to succeed to 

e 99h. 


Tue RECENT ORDER For ARMY-SuRGEONS To BRAND Deserrers.— 
Our readers will be glad to hear that the recent order from the Horse Guards, to 


letter “ D.” has been suspended by the authorities—a step which, we trust, will 
lead to the total abrogation of the obnoxious order. 


Tue Commissarrats ix Canapa.—It appears, from the evidence 
before the Commirtee on Army and Ovdnance Expenditure, that no Jess than 12 
commissariat chests, with the usual staif of officers, are stationed in Canada. 
It is considered by the said committee thut there is no necessity for so large a 
number, and that, therefore, a reduction to some extent shonld take place, 

Troors ror AustraLia.—lt is understood that Governor Fitzroy 
has intimated to Earl Grey the necessity for reinforcement of troops, the expense 
of which is to be borne by the colony. The three regiments next for foreign 
service ara the 71st (1st battalion), 43th, and 89th, but we have reason to belicve 
that no reinforcements will be sent, at least until the receipt of farther infor- 
mation from the colony. a 

Desention ix tite Anmy.—On Wednesday the new military regu- 
lation for the more effectually branding deserters from the army came toto 
operation) All soldiers now sentenced to be branded for desertion will be put in 
hospital, and the letter “D” be burnt in the culprit’s left shoulder. Jie will remain 
until such time as the mark is prove: to be indelibly fixed. On the above day 
information was received at the War Office of no less than 102 desertions from 
regiments of the line, an nine from the Roysl Marines; one, Jon Beatty, 
officer's servant in the 27th Foot, sto’e twenty sovereigns und a silver watch; 
and another, William Neagle, of the 49th Foot, broke out of the garrison celis 
at Birr, and got clear away, being his third desertion. 

Tas Masonic Banquer To Sik Caartes Narien,—The banquet 
to be given on the 21st instaut by the Masons of Portsmouth to Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral Sir Charles Napier, promises to be a brilliant affair. It is expected that 
upwards of 10° beetoren will sit down on the occasion ; Lord George Lennox in 
the chair. 

tus Yacur Crups.—At a recent agricultural dinner, the Earl of 
Wilton said, that, as Commodore of the Royal Yacht Squadron, he thonght he 
might be periuitted to respomd to the toast of The Navy.” lie believed that 
the members of the Royal Yacht Squadron bad done a great deal towards 1m- 
proving the naval architecture ot the country. By the spirit of competition 
which they had introduced into the vessels which they had built, they had given 
4 stimulus to shipbuilding in the Royal Dockyards, which, us he had frequently 
heard from naval men, was greatry needed. The Royal Yacht Squadron pos- 
sessed 18,000 tens of shipping, and kept 1700 of the best seamen constantly in 
their employ. 

The Cavalry Barracks at Govan have been purchased from the 
Government by the parochial buard of that place, for the puryo.e of being con- 
verted into a workhouse. The price was #8000, 

Letters from Cette mention the arrival of Admiral Dundas at that 
Mace on the 29th ult,, and his departure on board the Spilefud to visit Sir W. 
Parker at Barcelona, 

lowe AnCriy “xPEprtIoN,—The Tesolute, Captain Austin; tle 
Assistance, Captain Ommanney; and the Jntrepid, Lieutenant-Commander 
Catur, ali arrived at Woolwich on Monday. The whole of the vessels employed 
voder © ptain Austin tn the Arctic Expedition were paid off at that port «n 
Thursday. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL, 


The twelfth annual report of the Registrar-Geueral of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages in Englund was published on Thursday. The general result of the 
tabley my be thus stated :— 

The total number of martiages solemnised during the year ended Slat De- 
cember, 1850, was 141,883; of which 123,182 were according to the rites of the 
Established Caurch, and 18,701 of miscellaneous denominations. Whilst mar- 
riages have been contracted by 19,647 widowers, there have been but 12 494 
widows married; these latter appexr io have been equal y divided between 
bochelors and widowers, whilst 13,155 widowers were TAN: to spinsters. OF 
tho-e who signed the marriage register with marks, 44,027 were men, and 
65,135 women. The December quarter appears to be most prolific of miar- 
riages; next to which is the June quarter, whilst the March quarter is the 
sowest in the scale. 

‘The births for the year comprise 295,158 males, and 283,091 females: total, 
578,159. The abstract ot illegitimate births shows 20 049 males, and 19,285 
fema‘es. Of these the London division, with a population of 2,361,640, contri- 
buted ¥848; the north-wostern, or chief manufacturing division, with a popula- 
tion of 2,487,351, furnished 6786; whilst the south-eastern (agricultural) divi- 
sion, having 1,628,082 souls, contributed 3219; and the eastern (agricaltural) 
division, with a population of 1,113,710, farnished 3043 

The registry of deaths shows 221,801 males, and 219,052 females—tegether, 
440,853. Of these ths largest number appears in the three months ending ou the 
last day of September, viz. 135,235 ; whilst the lowest number, 97,504, is in the 
December quurter, 


Witt or tHe Lats Earu or Cuare.—Probate of the will and 
two codicils of the Night Hon Jobh Earl of Clare, of Ireland, and Baron Fiz- 
gibbon of the United Kingdom, has been granted by the Prerogative Court of 
Canter bury to his sister, the Right Hon. Lady Isabelle Fitzgibbon, tue executrix 
for life, and to whom his Lordship has bequeathed a large portion of lis pro- 
perty, the house at Lowndes-squato, and the furniture, together with his car- 
riages and horses, the diamonds which were his late mother's, and an annuity 
ot £1200, chargeable upon his estates, castles, and towns in Tipperary and 
Limerick The farnitnre at Mount Shannon to be heirlooms. The last codicil, 
bearing same date as the will, 7th April, 1851, is entirely in Lis Lordship’s haad- 
whiting, eaving legacies to many of his relations and friends. There are anuui- 
ties and legacies aiso to his servants, 

Brauests —Miss Anna Sewell, of Beacondale, Norwich, lately de- 
erased, has left to the Briti-h and Foreign Bible Society, £50, London Mis- 
sionary Suciety, £50; Day-schools connected with the Poultry Chapel, London, 
£50; and to the Chapel in Princes-strect, Norwich, also £50. The Jute W. 
Stericker, Eq, of Fenchurch-street and Streatham, who has Jutely died pos- 
sessed of £45,000 personalty, independently of any property in York, has left 
£200 to the poor of the village of Sawdon, near Searborou; 

Wills of the following distmguished persons have been lately ad- 
ministered to ;—Lient.-General the Hon Sir H.R Pakenham, General Sir Alex- 
ander Haskett, Sir Henry Fletcher, Sir Henry Watson, Sir John Johnson, the 
Hon, Lady Stuart, and John Kidd, Esq., of Oxford, MD, 

Heart or Proressox Witson.—Our readers will regret to learn 
that, in consequence of the present delicate state of health of Professor Wilson, 
therenowned Christopher North,” he has been ob:iged to make arrangements for 
dispensing with the dejivery of his lectures on moral philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh. at the ensuing session. Principat Lee is to undertake the duty of 
the learned Prefessor. 

Rom“ axp Ancona Rarway.—The Roman Government has gua- 
ranteed 6 per cent. upon the capital of prea millions of Roman sendi (120 
millions of franes) for the Rome and Ancona Railway. The line which is to 
connect Tuscany with Bolocna and the Lombardo-Venetian provinces is also to 
be commenced without delay. 

Frencn EsiGeaxrs ‘10 Ee tec religious service, on the 
occasion of the approaching departure ie «xpedition of Frenchemigrants 
to California, sane the aicsewen and control of the Government, with the funds 
derived from the lottery of the golden ingots, was celebrated on Sun- 
day, at the church of Notre Dame, at when were offered for the 
snecess of the expedition, The number of be taken out in the 
Malouin ts 162, of whom 132 had arrived at Havre on Saturday. They consist 
of persons of aifferent clusses—artists, mechanics, &e¢ —and appear in high 
spirits. They are confided to the care of a pliysician, named Garnet, who will 
be accompanied to San Francisco by his wite, son, and daughter. Everything 


has been provided with liberality for the comfort of the 

board as to the food, , &e. On arrival in California they will be 
entitled to eat and sleep on that they. have 
time to ee their ,and when they quit definitively they will take 


Ocr. 11, 1851.] 


TUE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


EPITOME OF NEWS—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


The Thomas Arbuthnot arrived in the Thames last Sunday night with 
the first cargo of Australian gold, specimens of which were the next morning 
exhibited in mauy ot the coffee-houses. ‘The largest lump, 4} 1b., is consigned 
to Mr. Dunbar, the shipowner, The actual arrival of the coud is likely to give 
agreater stimulus to transactions with Australia, preparations for which are 
going on with the greatest activity. | z ‘ ¥ D 

The barque Cazone, Captain Waterfield, from City Point, Virginis, 
with a cargo of tobacco, suid 10 be the most valuable ever sipped in one vessel, 
strack on Taylor's Bank, abcut ten miles om Liverpool, at ten o'clock on Just 
Sunday morning, and became a total wreck. The crew were saved by the 
Liverpool and Magazines Jife-boat. ‘ 

Mr, Labouchere, according to the latest accounts from Madrid, was at 
the Escurial. He had been introduced by Lord Howden to Bravo Murillo as a 
distinguished traveller. - ; y 

A singular fraud has been discovered in Berlin, A man insured his 
life for £1000 at the Globe Office, in London, and at an office in Copenhagen for 
a considerable sum; perhaps also in other places as well, He then came to 
Berlin to his brother, a tailor, and formed with him a plot for defrauding the 
jasurauce companies by a feigned dewth and interment. A medical man was 
bribed to give false certificates, aud the money was claimed and received. But 
tre police got wind of the affair, and on opening the grave found only stones in 
the coffia, which had been buried in all form. The pretended defunct is not to 
be found, but the brother and the doctor have been committed to prison. 

Viscount Gough has made a purchase of the beautiful marine seat, 
St. Helen’s, which he hus for some time occupied, in the neighbourhood of 
Kingstown, Dublin, where his Lordship means to reside a good deal in future. 

Mr. pie s Toup Nicolas, son of the late distinguished Admiral 
Toup Nicolas, C.B., has been appointed Consul in the Suciety or Leeward 
Islands, in the Pacific, to reside at Yabiti. . 

Mr. John Augustus Longworth has been appointed Consul at 
Mohastir, in Roumelia. ts 

The Karl of Zetland, as Grand Master Mason of England, laid last 
week the foundation-stone of the $t. George's Hall, Bradford, with imposing 
Masonic ceremony. ‘ ry 

His Excellency Lord Bloomfield, our new Minister at Berlin, ac- 
companied by Lady Bloomfield and suite, arrived in town from the Continent 
on Saturday. His Lordship shortly proceeds to the Prussian capital, Sir Haimil- 
ton Seymour haying replaced him at the british Embassy at St. Petersburgh, 

We read in a Maurid letter of the 28th ult. :—* Yesterday, as Queen 
Isabella was passing through the street of tne arsenal, she met 4 procession pro- 
ceeding with the Host to the honse of a sick person, She Domediutely alighted, 
and insisted upon the priest entering her cariiage. She fullowed vn teot; and, 
notwithstanding her advanced state of preguancy, aicended the stairs with the 
priest to the bedside of the dying patient.” 

The Duchess Dowager of Cleveland has purchased the Earl of 
Derby’s family wansion in Grosvenor-square, which has been for some years 
cecupied by the Hon. Colonel and Mrs. stauley, 

‘Lhe President of the French Republic has, on the demand of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs for Pelgivin, conferred the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour on cleven Belgians who served in the Impenal armies. 

Among the papers lately printed by order of the House of Lords, was 
one giving an accyunt of the number of causes tried on all the cirenits of Euglana 
and Wales at the Spring and Summer Assizes for the list seven years, aud also 
an account for the Jast spring Assizes. On the Home Circuit iL appears taere 
were, on the last Spring Assizes, 111 causes; on the Midland Circuit, 41; on the 
Norfolk Circuit, 14; ou the Northern Cireuit, 75; on the Oxfora Circuit, 63; on 
the Western Cirenit, 53; and on the North Wales and Chester Ci.cuit, 19. 
These returns show a great diminution of business, and on the Jast summer 
Assizes thu bnsiness wes further diminished. As the Connty Courts lave now 
power to £50, and to any amount by the consent of parties, the business of the 
circuits, it is expected, in civil matters, wiil be materially decreased. 

A seal, weighing upwards of 12 cwt., was shot last week, near Clare 
Island, off the cuast of Mayv, by a gentleman, named Fair, and exhibited in 
Castlebar as a great sight. 

A pier is forthwith to be commenced at Queenstown, Cork, the 
asvent of the Lords of the Aumiralty having been obtained tov its construction. 

A heavy rate is now being levied off the proclaimed district in and 
around Letie:kenny, to deway tle expense of te increased puiice force Bta~ 
tioned there, in con, equence of the murder of Moore, the bailiff, and the outrage 
perpetrated on James Johnston, Esq., whose horse was shot and himself weylaid, 
robbed, and severely beaten. In some cases the impost now in collection by the 
copstabulary is aciualiy more than double the rent, wid thas 4 is thal & whole 
commiunity 18 made to suffer by the acts of & Kang ot reckiess ruffians. 

‘An association has been formed by the iron and coal masters of 
South Stalfurushire, for the establishwent of annus! prizes in the nauunal 
schools connected with the mining population, The examinations will be con- 
ducted by her Mejesty's Ji spector ot ochoow, in the mouths of February and 
March each year, ut toe same tie sud in the Fame Manner as the cxunmnalious 
tur pupil teacherships. 

A M, Montheulin, of Paris, lately deceased, has left a legacy of £400 
to any }erson who shall invent the meas: of gnioing balloons in a stra ht line. 

‘The members of the Steck Exchange have subscribed near £1000 
for the widow and family of the uufortunste Mr. Ingle Kudge, whose deatu by 
suicide we noticed last werk, ey 

According to a letter from Vienna in the German Journal of Frank- 
fort, the Austrian Government, to mark its dissatismetion at the release of 
‘Kossuth and his companions, bas determived to demand satisfaction from the 
Ottomen Porte for the persecution of the Christian population of Bosnia and 
Herzegoviae; and has rs olved 10 enforce the dewand by assembling @ body of 
troops on the fronuers of ‘Lurkish Cioatis and Herzegovinie. i 

Information was received by the Commissioners of Police on Sa- 
turday last, of a ryubery which hud Leen perpetrated on the previous day at 
Braycon, Wilts, where the dwelling-house of a furmer was bioken open dung 
the night, ana amongst other property the following money wes sioleu:— 
112 £5 bank (Gloucester) notes, 33 old guineas, £7 10s. in gold, £5 in silver, 
five pounds’ worth of old silver coins, a Jarge number of promissory notes, a £50 
note of the North Wilts Bank, a large quanti y of copper money, and five shil- 
lings’ worth of farthings. A detecuve officer bas Leen sent duwa to investigate 
the affair. : 5 

‘At a recent sale by auction of the narrow strips of land not required 
by the corporatioa in inking the new street from Cueapside into Market-street 
(Leeds), the extraordinary price of £17 ayard was obtained. One lot, containing 
150 yards, sold for £2550; and aacther lot, of 141 yards, fetched the sum. of 
£2350, It is mentioned, as a contrast, toat, at Great Horion, which is within 
tue borough, and where building, are much wanted, a quantity of building 
gtound has been sold this week as low as 8a. per yard. Z 

Several English travellers, in the Pyrenees and north of Spain, are 
now sea-bathiny at Biarritz, near Bayonne; among them are the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Normanby, Lord and Lady Belhaven, Mr. E, and Lady Cusrlotte 
Denison, Mr. Labouchere, Lord and Lady Radstock and family, Mr. and Mrs. 
Manners Sutton, Mr. and Lady IL. Ellerton, and Captain. aud Mrs, Boyle. 

The commissioners of Belfust resolved, on ‘luesday (last week), that, 
in future, iron (in pigs), cval, and salt shad be 1ree of export harbour dues in 
snips tn transit. . 

Last week, two boats, which together had, we are informed, but a 
very few years axo, cost their proprieor £1000, were sold by public auction in 
Horncastle for litle more than £60, being at 
pair. So heavy has been the blow the inland navigation trade has received by 
railway competition. : 

The aurora borealis of Monday night last appears to have been 
observed in all parts of England, a e 

Mr. ‘Thaddeus Wells, of Stamford, whilst angling for perch in a 
stream near Wansford, on Tuesday lust, hooked and janded a pike weighing 
‘petwecn five and six pounds, and measuring nearly three feet in length. , 

Signor Galli, pro-Minister of Finance at Rome, has issued a notifi- 
cation, dated toe 26th ult., declaring that the * boni” (paper money) of the late 
provisional and republican governments, representing the nominal value of 60f, 
‘and of 30; respectively, shall remain in circulation until the 15th instant, after 
which period they may be exchanged at the treasury ‘until the 25th, at the expi- 
ration of which term they shall be of no value whatever. : 

‘At a meeting of the Board of Guardians of the union of Gort, 
county of Galway, Lord Gort presiding, it was determined on Tuesday, 
week, to sue the Isoard of Ordnanes for penalties under the 1th and 12th Viet, 
cap. 47, for pot having served upon the Poor-law Guardians the nouces pre- 
scribed by the:e acts, before the eviction of tenants in possession. It appears 
that, by an order from the Comunissioners of the Eucumbered Estates Court, 63 
evictions took place lately upon some property in the union, lately purchased in 
that court by the Board of Ordnance, for the purpose of barrack accom- 
modation, and that no notice had been served of those proceedings on the 
guardians. 

A lady in Bloomer attire made her appearance among the crowds 
of Visitors at the Great Exhibition oa Friday; und the new costume and the fair 
wearer of it, as may be imagines, attracted Do small shure of attention. 

‘The Russian journals state that on the 29th of July last, the day 
after the eclipee of the sum, a meteor, xbout @ foot and » baltia diameter, was 
observed at Signach, in Trancauvyia, that it gave a light equal to that of day, and 
that sparks resembling fatling stars fell from it. . 

‘The Post mentions as somewhat remarkable that the new 
Lord Mayor of London aud the Lord bishop of London should be natives of the 
same street in the town of Bury, being so nearly contemporari2s, that the Lord 
Bishop aud tle Lord Mayor's next brother were born on the same day. 

‘The exteusive water works tor supplying the city of Norwich were 
Jast week opened with ecnsid rable ceremony, und the Edinburgh Water Com- 
pany’s great reserveir at Ca-tle-hill for the continuous supply ot Edinburgh has 
just been completed. 

‘A strange accident, attended with fatal consequences, occurred on 
Monday last at Lantnony- bridge, Glourester. A young man, named Charles 
Smith, aged 20, was passing over the bridge, when his attention was attracted 
by some models of sloops that were veing carried along by another person at 
the time the bridge was being swung open to admit 4 vesvel, ‘The deceused kupt 
walking on, at the same time looking back at the models, and not perceiving the 
bridge open fell into the water and wax drowned. % 


the time of sale in very fair re-’ 


CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

BeTA~If you cannot discover the move when your King was first placed in check, the beat 
way is to begin.the game again. 

KATHARINE—a King in not allowed fo cantle when he is checked. 

MANOS —tbe bandsomest anid bx st made Chors-bourds wo have ever met with, are thore 
cull d the" Terrace Chysa-b rds," mada by Mechi, of Lerdenhall greet, ‘Shey form on 
e egant irawingroom ornament, and will Just a century, ‘The most beantiful foluing board 
is that invented by Leuch irs, of Ve. adilly,/0 accompany the Steun'on Chessmen. 

M b— Quiv right 

TA, Hawiitox, SEPTIN’S—You are wrong, as a reference to tho so‘ution we give of 

Problem No 101 wil convines you 

Faitskevice—We can take no uvtice of bvoka not sentto u) for that purpose 

BiBLAOPOLK -1 Tho “Ana'y4¢ Nonve le” of Jaenisch, in (wo volumes, ous of the most completo 
‘and valuable treatisey ou the gainsever published. 19 most outoef jyint ‘The tant few copi x 
ary in the hands of Williams nna Nurgate, the forrign book e] ors, and wo hour wre scling at 
10a 6d the two vorumes. 2 The little work by Nivyeldt is ny longer procurable. 3. We 
must refer you to the Asiatic Researches" 

K, Paris—Thv Jas! Number of La Régenco" which bas reached us isthat for Ju'y, We are 
consequently déficien in the August, september, and Ociober Numbers, 

G—, Faris— ommunications have been forwaraed by post 

ntoriaining came, to illustrate tle last Hungarinn exmpaizn and the ear- 

Tender of Gorg-¥, appoars in the presen month » Sumber of tha Chras Players’ Chronicle. 

© PASKO JULIO, Buenos Ayr's—We ave sorry tu say we can add nothing anthenve to the 
Ytorans sot you buve already gained. The origin of Chess is invulved «4 wn smpenetrable 
obreuti ¥. 

EQues—You must not castle your King over a square which is attacked by an adver e piece 

RH, Cantab—There must be some error in your diagram or toluion, ou should alwaya 
give Binck's moves as well ns his adversnry’s 

PATIENCE—Tho match betwoen Mr L6wenthal ond Mr Williams is «(tll unaceempli hed. 
‘The score, we are informed, now stands aa follows—Lowenthal, 6 ; Wiliams, 4: drawn 3. 

BETA—1. Judy did play the end geme giv-n as Enigma No, tl. # ‘hore eppoara to have 
been some error in the numbering ot the Enigmax 

selves Ov PROBLEM No. 401, by Sig'smuad, MD, OL 8, Olepod, Vida, Lancastriensis, 

es 

SOLUTIONS OF PronLeM No. 402, by St Fdmund, Conway F GR, MP, Mitre, Rev 8 1, 
Rev G M, Bombardier, Mechanic, A Poor Man, Lavorock, Sailor, Fordyos, J P,GR, L > Dy 
Dr Fio'd, Jack of Shrewsbury, Bestia, Mons 

SeLUTIONS OF ENXIEMAS, by Vida, MP, Gregorius, Nemo, Aliquis Rob Roy, Jack of 
Shrewsbury, Bussle, Mons, are covet. All others are wrong 


So.ution or Prosiem No. 401. 
BLACK. WIIITE. BLACK. 
1, Rto K Kt sq (best) R takes ht 3. P to Kt sth (be- 
2. P10 Kt7th(best) RtoQ Bath coming Q, ch) 
And White must win by Queening his awn next move. 


WHITE. 
K to Q 6th (dis, 
ch) 


PROBLEM No. 403. 
By Mr. Guimsnaw, cf York, 


BLACK. 


WY) 
ja 
We “yy Ae ie 
D feval 

Bu 
af 


se athty, 


Y 


G 
y 


WHITE, 
White to move, and checkmate in four moves, 


GAMES IN THE CHESS TOURNAMENT, 
Game 2. 
BETWEEN MR. \NDERSSEN AND MR. WYVILL, M P. 
CUrreqular opening.) 


BLACK (Mr. W.) waits (Mr, A.)}  BLacs (Mr. W.) wutrTe (Mr. A.) 
LP to QB 4ih Piok 3d 26. K K to Q It sq (e) K Rt Qaq 
2. PtoK 3d P to Q 4th 27. Rw Qad K takes 
3. P to Q 4th Keto K B 3d 28. B takes R K to Q B 6th 
4, Kt to QB 3d V to QB 4th 29. Btakes QRP (7) K takes Q Kt P 
6. Keto KB 3d Kite Q b 3d 30. B to his oq BtoK & 6th 
6 PwQR3d PtoQ K 3d 31. P to KR 4th KR to Kt 7th 
7. P to Q Kt ad PtoQ Kt ad 32, B to K Kt 2d i takes B 
8. B to K 2a BtoQKt2ad 33. K takes B Ro Q Re 2d 
9, Castles - RwQBsq 34. RtoQR dth(g) K to B 2d 

10. B to Q Kt 2d P takes QP 35. Rto K R Sth (h) K to Kt 3d 
11, K Kt takes P Kt takes Kt 36. P to K Kt 4th PtoR3t 
12. Q takes Kt (a) Bto K 2a 37, Rto QR 5th RtoQgh 2d 
13,Q KR to Q sq Y takes P 38. K to Kt 3a R to Q Kt 2d 
14. Q to KK 4th(b) Qte QB 2d 39. P to K B 4th Rito QE 2 
15. B takes P Pro Q Kt 4th 40. Ro QR Gh K to B 2d 
16, B to Q 3d Kt to K Sth (¢) 4, P to Kt btn K P takes P 
17.QtoK Kt 4th Kt takes Kt 42. RP takes P P takes P 
18, Qtakes K KtP Rto K Bsq 43. P takes P Rto Q BSth 
19. KR to Q B aq Pto Q Kt 5th 44. K to B 3d K to Kt 3d 
20. P takes P BrakesQktP | 45. kto QR Sth RtwoKK 5th 
21. Bto Q B 4th (@) Pto K B 3d 46. R to K Sth RtoQ R Sth 
22. Q takes Q KR takes Q 47. Pto K 4th Rto QR bth 
23. B takes Kt K to K Ki sq 48. R to Q Kt Sth K to Q Rad 
24. PtoK Kt 3d 3B takes B 49. K1oB 4th RK to K 2d 
25, K takes B K to his 2d 50, K to Q Ktsq Ro QR2d 


Drawn Game, 


(a) It is usual to take with the Pawn, but Mr Wevill's innovation has an advantage In 
ouping the diagonal {10 10r the range of the Q's Bishop. 
vil played. 
on Te eee ee first view imporsible for Black to avoid the lose of a piece at this crisis; 
Mr W. contrives to escape not ony without loss, but with the advan sage of position. 
(d) An cxcellent conception. If White attempts to pl+y away the Kt he loses his Queen, 
() We should rather have taken the K Fat this moméat, In thatcace the follwing is a 
likely continuation :-— 


BLACK. wHitR, BLACK. 
26. B takes KP RB takes K Kt P (ch) 28. B to Q B 4th 
WERE uke s Rtakes R 


‘nd Black has not only 8 Pawn more, but a better Bios 
(JS) ‘This was injudicious. He thoula havo confined the Kook first, by playing B to Q B 4th, 
and toen have brought up bis King. White’s Pawns are s0 badly supported, that careful play 
‘most, we think, have given Mr Wyvill this cams 

(9) Was not this lost time? The great olject for Black in this situation, it appears to us, 
sheuid be to push forward with his King as soon as prssibie 

(hy We cannot see the utility of this play; one move of the King at this juncture is worth 
two of the Rook 


CHESS ENIGMAS. 
No. 683.—By W. J. Jounsox, Augusta, Maine, United States. 
White: K at QB 7th, Q at QR 3d, Bs at K R 6th and K Bad; Ktat KR sth, 
Psat K Kt 7th and Q 5th. 
‘Black; K at K B 3d, Qat K B 7th, Kts at K R 4th and Q Kt 2d, Ps at K Kt 
4th and K B 5th. 
White to p'ay, and mate in three moves. 
No. 684.—La Rdgence. 
Block: Kat K Roth, Qat K R ath, Ktat KB ath, P at K 3d. 
Waite: KatkK B 4th, 
White, playing first, mates in three moves. 


No. 685.—La_ Régence. 
White: K at K Rsq, Qat Q7th, Kts at K 5th and Q 5th ;Ps at K Kt 2d, Q Kt 
3d, and QR Sth, 
ak at QB 4th, Bat K 5th; Psat ER 7th, K Kt 6th, and Q Kt Sth. 
White to play, and mate in three moves, 


—— 


The Princess Royal, from Glasgow, for Liverpeol, when about 35 
‘miles from the Isle of Man, was on Sunday last struck by a heavy sea on the 
starboard quarter, whic carried away the bulwarks, mizenmast, b nnacle, sky- 
light, and deluged the cabins with water, and rendered the rndder unmanage- 
able for a short period. Captain Cumming wus severely wounded on the scalp, 
and had three of his ribs fractured. The chief mate and the steersman also 
sustained yerious injury. She had upwards of 200 passengers on board, all of 
whom arrived at Liverpoel safely. 

The arrangements for carrying out the new system of protecting 
the fisheries of the Tweed and ily tibuturies, lately resolved upon, are new 
nearly perfected, Mr. Alexander Mitchell, of tie London detective force, has been 
appointed superintendent of the Tweed }-lice force, with six sergeants under 
him, and an efficient force of constables, With power to cull out assistance. The 
Duke of Koxburgue, at his own expense, provides a riding horse for the super 
intendent. 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


To-pay the doors of the Crystal Palace close to the public, and the most inter- 

esting fact of modern times may be said to be consummated, its last days 
having been a series of triumphs astounding even to those who confidently ex- 
pected great thirgs at the conclusion. The events of the past weck have 
cffectually proved tne capacity of the Bui'ding und its fitness for the purpose for 
which it was erected. Under the pressure, the incessant motion and fluctuations 
of upwards of 100,000 persons, not a point has been found defective; and those 
who supposed that 20,000 persons would try its strength severely, have now to 
consider how it has happened that more than five times that namber has kad 
no effect upon its stability. Still more astonishing is the fact, that such num- 
bers as flocked to take a farewell view of the marvels of this industrial gather- 
ing of the nations, or, perhaps, unfortunately for themselves, to se it both tor 
the first and last time, should have passed amidst the various fragile, and, in too 
many instances, recklessly exposed articles, without any damage but that which 
might have arisen in the smallest crowd, and that anything in the shape of 
willul or even careless destruction has been unknown. The moral beauty of 
this is grea’er than that of the marvellous collection which this mass 
of people las been attracted together to behold, and will be reeorded as a cig- 
nified assertion of the rights and privileges of the masses, arising out of 
their fitness to be entrusted, to have admission where it has hitherto been the 
fashion to exclute them; and nothing has more thoroughly proved the truth of 
the statement made by the late Sir Robert Peel, that it was not the working 
classes or the mas es of the people who handled and damaged articles of taste 
and virtic which they were permitted to visit, butthe vulgar tich. The annals 
of the Crystal Palace will record this fact beyond all doubt. 

Much speculation had been rife, as to whether the numbers during the past 
week would reach the highest point which had heen previonsly attained, 74,000. 
It was considered that probably 80,000 might be reached ; but, to the astonish- 
ment of everybody, the numbers wh poured into the Building on Monday 
were beyond all former precedent ; 107,815 persons entered during that day, and 
the sum of £5175 16s. was taken at the doors in shillings; and, on the fol- 
lowing morning, 15 cwt. of silver was taken te the Bank of England, The only 
approach to anything like irregularity was dnring a moment of excitement, when it 
wus discovered that the Dnke of Wellington was present ; and then, batfor a rapid 
and strenuously sustained movement of the police, evil consequences might have 
ensued; for though the Dake might bave furgotten that he was 4 great man, the 
people had net; and, as itere was an immenre number of provineial visitors pre- 
sent, all anaious to catch a glimpse of him, asa matter of course arnsh took place , 
a barrier was broken, a lady and china vase thrown down, the latter being smashed 
and the former very much alarmed, Ina few minutes all was remedied by the 
tact of the polices, and the retreat, ‘or once in his life at least, of the Duke, who 
quitted the Building amidst the cheers of the people both iside and outside, 
apd mounting his horse at the south entrance, roae away, having pre- 
viously passed through the crowd within the Building trom the east end, This 
incident ercated greatexcitement for the time, aud tue gratification of hundreds 
who had «n opportunity to pet near und sev hin Grace was eviden.ly immense. 
Tiw crowds on leaving the Building at the clove of the Exhibition in the even- 
ing seemed interminable as they passed homewards. Daring the doy much ex- 
citement prevailed in the speculative circles of the city; and the clectne 
telegraph was in active operation, announcing the numbeis as they were re- 
turned by the police, as heavy bets were pending on the grows amount of 110 000 
visitors being reached, On lnesday, however, the total was still greater, and 
109,915 entered the Building; the amount reccived Leing £5241 10:. Un- 
fortunately, or fortunately, tor those who were within the Bunding, a very heavy 
rain set in more than an leur during the middle of the day: this preventcd the 
influx after that period, or etill more would have been present. 

On Wednesday, 109,760 persons visited the interior, £5283 3s. being taken at 
the door—no disturbing incident cccurred to create the excitement which on 
such occasions is always to be dreaded. Tais gives 327,490 visitors in three 
days, with receipts amounting to £15,690 93., in shillings only ! 

On Tharsday, the very unfavourable state of the weather was a serious draw- 
back, nut only to the numbers, but to the enjoyment of those who had the 
courage to go through the rain, which fell almost incessantly during the day. 
Some curlosity was excited by the appearance of several persons in the 
Bloomer cortume, and 1t was feared that a rush of people which had commenced 
wou d prove serious ; but the police again managed to prevent any evil conse- 
quences. The nnmcers during ‘Ihursday amounted to 90,816. And so cloved 
tue Just shilling cay of the Great Exhibition. 

The official, have all been busily employed issuing tickets to the exhibitors, to 
authorise their entrance, with their xssistants, to remove the arti-:es alter the 
15th ; those wlich do not require packing-cuses Leing allowed te be taken 
away on the 16th, 17th, and sti; packing-cases being admitted on the 201b. 

‘The uncertainty as to the character ef the cflicial closing day, gives rise to 
Numerous speculations ay tu the nature of the proceediugs. That something 
more than commonly interesting will take place, everybody believes ; but ontil 
the return of her Majesty and the ¢rince to town, nothing can possibly be seitled. 
This (Suturday) is, however, the closing day to the public, and it ts really to be 
hoped that ** tolling the knell” ot the Great Exhibinon will be dispensed with, 
and the noisy belis silenced for once. Whether it mry be possible te extemporise 
an expressive farewell to so much which has tended to enligliten, instruct, and 
elevate, remains to be seen. Snrely, the numerous organs may be bropght into 
requisition; and if it shuld chance that the members of rome of the choral 
societies of the metropolis should accidentally meet in sufficient numbers in the 
Building about the time of cl.sing, we should not be surprised to find that they 
join voices, and lead those of tie visitors in the performance of the Natonat 
Anthem at least, or, pe: haps, even something more. 

On Wednesday next, the 15th, the closing act, whatever it may be, will take 
place. Jhis much is certain, that there will be « meeting of the Koyal Com- 
mission, the Foreign Commissioners, the Executive Commitice, and the 
Jurors ; and all the exhibitors are invited to attend. ‘The jury reports, or ut least 
the reports on awards, will be presented by Lord Canning, as the chairman of 
the allied juries: the council and prize medals, aud henourable mentions, will 
be fairly und distinct:y announced by means of published lists, in which the 
object rewarded will be succinctly stated, the reasons being afterwards published 
in the body of the respective reports. The Foreign Commissioners wiil receive 
the awards made to the countries they represent in duly arranged lists apper- 
taining to their countries, and the results of exertions of no ordinary 
character in connexion with the jury department will be finally and tor wil 
practicai purposes made kKuown. Itis not likely that any dist:ivution of me- 
dals can take place, as the names of all those tu whum prizes are awarded will 
have to be engraved upon the medals to be given to them, This, of course, will 
occupy a very considerable period; though we understand that the medals de- 
voted to the Juries will bs nearly, if not quite, ready for delivery, and may pos- 
sibly be presented in a cullective form, ‘Lhe business of the meeiing will be ra- 
ther a formal di-solution of otticial ties than anything else, the Foreign Com- 
wissioters being the representatives of their respective nations. 

‘As stated last week, Lue tickets which admit the exhibitors personally on Wed- 
nesduy, also confer the priviiege of introcucing two friends on Monday and 
‘Tuesday, after twelve o'clock; and we anticipate that two highly intere-t- 
ing réunions will take place. Town has already shown symptoms ot a revivul, 
in the return of many notabilities and fashionables ; at any ral 
those who haye done the work out of which this magnificent d 
play has been organised, will receive a svmewhat tardy, but cer- 
tainly not less acceptable recognition; and we earnestiy and sincerely 
trust, that those unavoidable rubbings and collisions which have occurred in so 
enormous and so novel an undertaking will be forgotten in the satisfactory cun- 
clusion to which this great work has been brought; that the frnits may 
appear in sufficient abundance to remunerate and awply satisfy all parties for 
the trouble, care, cost, and anxiety which was inevitable; but which, Iwe 
trust, will be looked back upon with satisfaction in years to come ; and that all 
who haye been s0 actively engaged will have the consolation of knowing that 
they have not toiled in yain. Nationally, we cannot fail but be large gainers; 
individually, hundreds will receive encouragement and recognition, which no 
other circuistance could have possibly brought about; and, in the end, a great 
step has certainly been made towards the realisation of the aspirations of the 
Dest and wisest men of all ages ard countries—in laying a foundation amongst 
nations for a better understanding than has ever before existed. 


The foundation-stone of Mr. Charles Lennox Peel’s mansion, Wood- 
croft, Sussex, was laid on the 6th inst., by his son (great nephew of the late Sir 
Robert Peel, Bart.), assisted by Mr. Lawrence and Lady Jane Peel, Dowager 
Lady Templeman, Mr. C, L. and the Hon. Mrs. Peel, and other friends. The 
building is to be Elizabethan, as designed by Mr. Watson, of London. 

Nove. Privinc-Pruss.—Attention has recently been directed to 
a print ng-press of a nevel gharacter, called the Economie Press, the invention 
of aMr. Main. The pecnliar principle on which this machine is constucted tx 
brought to bear by means of a series of mechanical combinations, imparting 
great rapidity and precision of action with much economy of power. One per 
son can, wita perfect case, work off 700 impressions in the hour ; and by the aid 
of steam-power, of course, many more, One engine of two-horse power is able 
to drive tour or fiye of snch presses. 

Mitk axp trs ApurTERATIONS.—The Lancet haying directed its 
attention to the adulteration practised in miik, the result of the examination of 
twenty-six samples is, thongh bad enough, not so bad as generally reported and 
Dbeueved ; for twelve were tuund to be genuine, two were deficient in cream, and 
eluven were found to be adulterated, but in every case the adulteration consisted 
in water only, the proportion of which varied from 10 to 50 ;ercent. or one haf 
of the article, and in no instance was chalk or whiting, size, gum, sheeps’ brains 
or any of the substances said to be used in the adulteration of milk, detected, 
‘The names of the purties guilty of adniterating their milk are made known, by 
which means the public may guard themselves against the imposition, but 1c 
may be mentioned that these ‘samples were obtuined only of * West End” milk- 
men... Simple and inexpensive 1ucans are pointed out, by which, with a liule 
trouble, pe:sons may ascertain for themselves whether they are supplied with a 
genuiue article 6x not. It was ascertained in the course of these investigations, 
that the milk of the afternoon is much superior to that of the morning. | 

Great Wastexn Exursrrion Thais.—The trains from Bristol on 
Wednesday brought 3000 persons, and from Bath 2000, to the Exhibition. 
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AGatn we invite the tourist to journey 
with usin the land of beauty— 


Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood ; 


but on this, our Third Route, the invalid, 
as well as the hale and healthy, may be 
our companions, for we travel the entire 
distance by coach: yet those stout of 
limb may at intervals, if they choose, 
strike into bypaths and view some exqui- 
site and seldom witnessed scenery, by 
silent tarns and brawling torrents, craggy 
ghylls, and woody glens—may climb the 
lofty eminence, and look down on smiling 
valleys and glittering waters; but as we 
are booked for the coach—that almost 
obsolete thing a stage-coach, relic of the 
olden time—we must mount the box, and 
so make our debit on the stage. 

Jehu has fingered the ribbons, and with 
the slender thong has cut the triumphal 
8, the horn is blown, the ostler has let go 
the leaders, and now we are clattering 
along Keswick’s stony streets. 

Now we are on the Threlkeld road, 
winding the banks of Greta, and at a dis- 
tance of 1} miles out, pass near to the 
Druid’s temple of 48 stones, placed on an 
eminence, commanding fine mountain 
views, on to the village of Threlkeld. 

And see, beyond the hamlet small, 
The ruined tower of Threlkeld Hall, 


Once the residence of Sir Lancelot Threl- 
keld, a powerful knight in the reign of 
Henry VIL, and stepfather of “ Clifford’s 
heir,” the “ Sheperd Lord.” On the left 
the bold Blencathara, or Saddleback, rears 
high his noble summit, his rifted sides 
streaming with torrents :— 

On stern Blencathra’s perilous height, 

The winds are tyrannous and strong; 
And flashing forth unsteady light 
From stern Blancathra’s skiey height, 
How loud the torrents throng ! 

On leaving Threlkeld, the large conical 
mountain called Mell Fell is directly in 
front, rising likea giant pyramid from the 
plain; turning to the right, the road 
skirts its base, and leads to Matterdale 
End and Dockaray, and thence descends 
to Gowbarrow Park, where Ullswater and 
its thousand charms greet the eye (see 
principal View). Look at the magnificent 
picture; the bold front of Birk Fell over- 
topped by the darker summit of Place 
Fell; beyond, in far distance, are the 
Red Serees, Scandale Head, Dove Crag, 
&e, Towards the right are the summits 
Sunday's Crag and Fairfield, Doly 
Wagon Pike, Bleaberry Fell, Striding 
Kage, and Herring Pike, while the middle 
ground is occupied by the islet-studded 
lake, and behind it Glenridding and the 
pastoral mountain-locked Patterdale. The 
coach will now traverse the shore of Ulls- 
water to Patterdale Inn, and return to 
Pooley Bridge and Penrith ; therefore, as 
we intend returning to Keswick by way 
of Patterdale, we will during the absence 
of the coach take a hasty glimpse of Aira 
Force, Lyulph’s Tower, and other beauties 
of Gowbarrow Park. 

The park is extensive, and beautifully 
varied with wood and crags. Aira Force, 
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its chief attraction, is by many considered 
the finest cascade in the Lake district ; 
but we are inclined to award the palm to 
Dalegarth, or Stanley Force, in Eskdale 
(most easily approached from Raven- 
glass), Aira has its peculiar features, and 
so has Dalegarth: the former, overhung 
and shaded with trees, possesses a supe- 
rior stream, which foams through masses 
of black rocks and stones. 
List ye who pass by Ly h’s Tower 
At eve: how phot 
Doth Aira Foree, that torrent hoarse, 
Speak from the woody glen, 


And ye who visit Dalegarth, in the calm 
noon of a summer day, will not be less 
delighted with the white water leaping 
from terraced rocks, beneath stupendous 
and perpendicular crags, clothed with the 
feathery larch, and here and there a 
tapering spruce fir; while the stream, 
on approaching the falls, is crossed, re- 
crossed, and crossed again by rude wooden 
bridges: then from the pretty moss-house, 
perched like an eyrie of the rock, look out 
on an exquisite picture of English features 
wis Swiss costume. 
yulph’s Tower, a hunting-box, built 

by a Duke of Norfolk, on a ateaowin 
the park, affords some splendid views, and 
is itself an object of interest. Itis backed 
by craggy heights; while in front and on 
either side, noble forest-trees, singly and 
grouped, display between and beneath 
them little lawny glades and deep re. 
cesses ; and browsing there are herds of 
fallow-deer, which crowd together and 
gaze with curious eye on the intruder ; 
then, at the least motion or sound of hu- 
man voice, start in a panic, and wheel of 
through the rustling bracken to a safe 
distance, 

But in the rocky vales of Matterdale, 
and across the lake in Martindale, are 
separate herds of red deer, which wait not 
the close approach of man: it requires 
no small share of caution to even. sight 
those wildings of the fell, and it needs 
all the wiles and patience of the expe- 
rienced deerstalker to bring his rifle upon 
them at two hundred paces. We have 
heard, in the baronial hall of Greystoke, 
old Ben Glossop, deer-keeper of Matter- 
dale, recount his many adventures in 
stalking the red deer—how he has cow« 
ered and crawled, or crept against the 
wind from crag to crag, now and then 
gently raising his prospect-glass to scan 
the valleys; and how, after travelling a 
mile or two in this fashion, and ready to 
take aim, the antlered monarch would 
gravely move away: then an hour or two 
of anxious doubts and hopes would give 
him the ‘vantage ground, and click, bang! 
bang! again and again and again as 
echo bandied the sound from glen to 
glen —the ery, would lie pawing the 
turf in his death-throes; or, if the shot 
was not immediately fatal, would bound 
away over hill and through dale, for many 
a weary mile, till, faint, and reeling with 
the loss of blood, sink down exhausted ; 
but, recovering a little strength ere the 
pursuer had reached him, would summon 
his remaining powers to retaliate his 
wrongs, 


There is, on and around Ullswater, another less dan- 
gerous, though quite.as exciting, and withal public 
chase of the red deer, A deer is annually taken, al- 
ternately from the herds of Matterdale and Martin- 
dale, for the purpose of being turned off at the Ingle- 
wood hunt, held during Penrith races. The mode of 
capture is peculiar, and affords rare sport; a day is 
fixed; every available boat is in requisition; car- 
riages, cars, carts, and all sorts of vehicles occupy the 
roads; the hunters in the fells seek to detach a deer 
from the herd, which being accomplished, he is driven 
towards the lake by the aid of men stationed at inter- 
vals, with each a leash of hounds, who uncouple as he 
passes; thus he is urged to the water, which he gal- 
lantly takes, and then comes “the tug of war” and 
the tug of oar. A pair of antlers are seen skimming 
along the water, followed by a string of heads, with 
here and there a plashing of paws by some impatient 
puppy wishful to take the lead of his seniors. From 
every point the boats are cleaving the pure waters. 
When the foremost boatman has thrown his lasso, 
and secured the game, loudly and wildly 

Echo awakes in many a glen 
To repeat the mingling sounds, 
Which arise from the thundering cheers of men, 
And the baying of the hounds. 


DRUIDIC CIRCLE, 


He is towed ashore, and then “ cabin’d, cribbed, con- 
fined ;” his antlers are docked, and, on some appointed 
day, he is turned off before the hounds ; and a fine 
sight it is to see the noble animal spring from his van, 
and, after taking a hasty survey of the spectators on 
either side, dash forward, or capriciously rush through 
the crowd, and gallop away to the open country, 
bounding sideways over the loftiest fences. A few 
minutes’ law, and the pack is on his trail; a burst of a 
few miles brings him to a stand-still, his swollen and 
protruding tongue preyenting respiration ; he turns at 
bay to defend himself with the powerful weapons with 
which nature has furnished him; and there he 
will die by the fangs of his merciless pursuers, 
unless rescued by the hunters. But, if he can 
gain a river or pond, woe to the dog who shall first 
give him battle. The water revives him—he is again 
full of vigour; and, after mauling his adversaries 
awhile, he once more scours the plain, and escapes to 
his mountain haunts, or is killed, or captured and 
paddocked for a season, to be again hunted down, 
Resuming our journey by the coach returning from 
Patterdale, we leave Gowbarrow Park, and proceed 
to Pooley Bridge, following the course ef the lake. 
On leaving the park, Hallin Fell rises boldly on the 
right, across the lake; and on the left or western 
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shore Skelley-neb and Halsteads, Mr. Marshall’s seat. Below this the 
Scenery appears somewhat tame, more especially after yiewing the 
glories of the upper reach. 

From Pooley Bridge (a small village near the foot of the lake, on the 
river Eamont) the tourist may go forward to Penrith, and, if his time will 
permit, may visit many remarkable places in the neighbourhood—the 
fine rnins of Penrith and Brougham Castles, the Countess’s Pillar, erected 
in 1656, by Lady Anne Clifford, as a “memorial of her last parting at 
that place with her good and pious mother, Margaret, Countess-Dowager 
of Cumberland.” Near Eamont Bridge he will see— 

—— Red Penrith’s table round, 
For feats of chivalry renowned. 


Ava 
Mayborough’s mound, and stones of power, 
By Druids raised, in magic hour, 


IN T HE LAKE Pie T 


To the north of Penrith stands“ Long Meg and her Daughters,” a 
remarkable piece of antiquity; Greystoke Castle, the seat of the 
Howards; and Eden Hall, with its curious luck-glass—a crystal 
goblet, which, according to tradition, was taken from the fairies; and 
they, to avenge themselves for the loss, pronounced the following ban :— 

If this cup shall break or fall, 
Farewell the luck of Eden Hall, 


But, amid all the sights and scenes around Penrith, Lowther Castle 
stands proudly pre-eminent, whether we regard “the noble pile and its 
costly contents (its splendid pictures and statuary, its carvings and 
general decorations), where the utmost skill in every branch of art has 
been summoned to create a mansion worthy of the matchless site.” 
The park of 800 acres, studded with royal oaks—the mile-long ter- 
race-walk, a mossy carpet of finest pile, the swift and clear Lowther 
winding below—the distant view of hoary crags and mountain peaks, 
altogether forming a scene unsurpassed in Britain. 

‘We will now return to Gowbarrow Park, and (as the route from 
thence has been described) with these commence our description of the 
scenery through Patterdale to Ambleside. On leaving the park the 
first object which attracts peculiar attention is Stybarrow Crag, almost 
overhanging the road; on the left is Glenridding House (Rev. 
Askew’s), beautifully situated at the foot of Place Fell; and, at the 
extreme head of the lake, cross Glenridding Beck, whose waters have 
their birth near the summit of Helveleyn, forward to Patterdale. On 
the right is Patterdale Hall (Marshall’s), once the residence of Moun- 
seys Kings of Patterdale, who acquired the title by one of the family 
having repulsed a body of Scotch moss-troopers foraying Patterdale. 
Near the hall is the church, remarkable only for its attendant yew 
tree, girthing 24 feet, but branchless and bare; beyond the 
chu:ch is the small village and excellent inn. Leaving it, we shortly 
cross Deepdale Beck, and observe on the right St. Sunday’s Crag, and 
immediately afterwards Brothers’ Water, a dark and lonely tarn, full of 
melancholy associations—twice (it is said) two brothers have perished 
in itsdark depths, through trusting to the treacherous ice; yet its 
situation, beneath mighty mountains, is alone sufficient to inspire the 
mind with awe. Passing through the hamlet of High Hartsop, we reach 
the common, and are now toiling up the steep pass of Kirkstone ; we 
are leaying all traces of civilisation far behind ; even the wild herbs de~ 
note the successive stages by which we leave the habitable world ; we 
have passed the region of flowers ending with the purple heather, we 
havereached the Bracken zone, and on the very summit of the pass, 
between the Red Screes and Woundale Head, find (what will not enter- 
prise accomplish) _a snug little hostel. This is the highest inhabived house 
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in the kingdom, and, but for the numerous summer tourists who wend 
this way, the block of stone, 
Whose church-like frame 
Gives to the savage pass its name, 
would have ~emained the enly object (save the retrospect of Patterdale 


and its guardian hills) to relieve the monotony of this alpine scene. A 
road on the right, near the house, leads to Troutbeck; in front is our 
road to Ambleside; but we must not leave the pass without not'cing ts 
echo—a faint, scarcely audible whew increases to a loud an! ¢ rill 
whistle, like the scream of a locomotive engine, and is heard ringing 
through the valleys far below; perhaps starting the red deer from his 
lair, among the rocks of Matterdale and Martindale, and awaking the 
buzzard falcon from his day-dreams on the precipices of Dove Crag. 
From the Pass, the road, rapidly descending to Ambleside, exhibits 
charming views of Windermere, Blethamtarn, and the 
Conieton range of mountains. Having reached Am- 
bleside, we will leave the tourist to the guidance of 
our former descriptions, which comprise the road he 
will now follow to Keswick. J.B 


ULLSWATER. 


the meeting of the thousand and one agricultural societies which devote 
their attention to t)etbroad acres of England. The country papers are 
full of the annual gatherings of the bodies in question. Every district 
of every county has its own, but the reports seldom find their way into 
the London papers, unless a local M.P. of some sort of note attends, 
and stirring politics are introduced over the fiery sherry and sloe-soaked 


port. The proceedings at all these agricultural congresses are tolerably 
similar. Generally, there is a ploughing match in the morning, at 
Which all the form Jabonrers srennd compete far remarkably moderate 


TOWN TALK AND TABLE TALK, 


premiums, A show of “stock” succeeds, of course, upon a very small 
scale; and, as every local show of stock I ever saw or heard of was 
pronounced by the judges and the spectators generally to be the very 
best which the society had ever mustered, we may argue thence a most 
satisfactory progress in the way of improving our breeds of cattle. The 
dinner always takes place in the Town-Hall—in nine cases out of ten, 
in the country, a mouldy old room, with dreary maps of damp chequering 
the walls, and very often a broken-winded old organ stowed away in a 
corner. The building itself is tolerably sure to be a gaunt, cold-looking 
pile, supported upon attenuated pillars above the 
market-piace, where labouring men in smock-frocks 
lounge all day, staring at the multiplicity of bills and 
cards announcing sales of cattle, and farms to let; 
and which, upon Saturday evenings, is peopled with 
butchers’ stalls, oyster tables, lit by flaring paper lan- 
terns, and no end of gingerbread and ginger beer em- 
poriums for the younger classes of the community. 


After dinner the toasts are mainly local, conducted 


‘Tue usual autumnal repose broods everywhere over 


up» the approved “claw me and T’ll claw thee” 


. the land, and our political notabilities, with here and 


there a rare exception, are as though they were not. 
“Where is Lord John Russell 2” was the heading of 
@ paragraph which lately went the rounds; the query 
having, however, been since answered by a letter fron: 
the Premier to those cool gentlemen in Ireland, wh , 
having had millions of their ponutatics saved from 
starving by English gifts and English loans. refuse, 
when the time comes, to make good the borrowed 
money, on the exquisite ground that they themselves 
mismanaged it so grossly, jobbed in it so corruptly, 
that the starving wretches for whom it was intend 
reaped little or no benefit from the advance—a pion 
in refusal of payment which could have proceeded 
from no possible part of the world save Ireland. A}- 
most the only tokéns of popular activity now being 
given reach us from the rural districts. Tbe 
revolying year has brought vound the time for 


fashion. Tne prize exhibitors of stock drink to the 


health of the unsuccessful competitors, and the un- 


successful competitors ruefully return the complimeat 
If the proceedings take a more public turn, out come 
the fine old stock oratorical phrases, thick and three- 
fold, and the British lion is forthwith stirred trium- 
phantly up with the longest and sharpest of poles. 
The parson of the parish returns thanks for the 
Church, under which this country has risen to her 
present unexampled pitch of greatness; the Chair. 
man proposes British Agriculture, under which ths 
country has, &¢.; the Vice-chairman proposes the 
“ British Farmer,” under whom this country has, &e. ; 


EAMONT RIVER, 


and some one else probably proposes the Game-laws, 
under which this country has, &c, Sometimes politics 
* profess to 
cultural and 
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interesting to the agriculturist 


pe } 3, thi ticular] 
local matters, but if anything pai y by hook oF by crook it will be 


be in the political wind, be assured that 
speedily lugged in. ‘The orator, after praising the excellent rule by 
which politics are peremptorily excluded, goes on to say that 
still he does not, cannot think, that rule will, in the slightest 
degree, be infringed upon should he take this opportunity of re- 
m iiding his brother farmers that—anything you please, plunging, 
0: course, into an abyss of red hot politics, Upon this all the 
g ntlemen disagreeing with the sentiments of the orator roar, “ Order, 
oder! Chair, chair! No politics!” to which the gentlemen who doagree 
with the sentiments in question shout in turn, * Hear, hear! go ont 
H's perfectly in order! Fair play! Hear every one!” and in nine cases 
Out of ten the politics carry the day, and the party have their saving of 
tiem. ‘Thus then, these hundreds of obscure little dinner parties of 
comfortable farmers are not by any means without their significance 
aid their interest, and I have been watching with some atten- 
tion the tone this year adopted. Upon the whole, it seems a 
reasonable one. Disraeli's speech at Buckingham struck the 
keynote which is being generally responded to, not without sore 
and manifold gramblings; while it would also be any thing 
bit true to say that the answering chords are thoroughly in tune with 
the original note of the leader. Still the tendency is toharmony. The 
prosperity of the country at large is generally allowed, and the feeling 
a pears to be becoming stronger and stronger amongst the farmers— 
ia the first place, that they must make the best of a bad job; and in the 
s-cond, that, after rents have been properly adjusted, the job will not 
bs such a very bad one after all. In fact, 1 think the agricultural 
# wulder is already beginning to coquet with the wheel, that the invo- 
cution of the Jove of Protection is fast becoming weaker and cooler, and 
tiat the waggon will be found never to have stuck in free-trade ruts at 
all, despite the temporary dismay of its driver and the senseless capers 
of it« horses, who had a mortal dread of the collar touching their 
shoulders, 

The visit of the Queen to Manchester and Liverpool has been the 
great event of the week, 

Last week’s American mail announces that Mr. Fenimore Cooper is no 
more. With him a literary light—certainly of an unsteady and wncer- 
tun radiauce, but still a light which shone at intervals with avery 
brilliant and attractive lustre—is quenched. Cooper was, perhaps, the 
fi-st novelist to find out the poetry of sea and ships, aud make the 
w orld recognise it also. Hereand there, before him, poets had treated of the 
theme, but always vaguely, generally, and evidently from hearsay. Cooper 
r se, und gave the world the phenomena of the vasty deep, and all its 
fi sting suils, not only like aman who admired what he was talking about, 
bat kuew it, and felt it tov, That he fell into mannerisms and affectution, 
and that finding the tradehighly profitable, he took tobook-making mistend 
of au horship, is unfortunately tootrue; but, for all that, Cooper has written 
gome of the noblest sea scenes in the English language. The working 
Oit fiom a lee shore of the American frigate, in the opening chapters of 
tie“ Pilot,” is in itself a prose epic. In character painung afloat, 
Cooper was woefully unhappy. Long Tom Coflin might have buen copied 
from Mr. lf, 2, Cooke ; while the mystie piratical heroes of the ™ Red 
Rover" and the “ Waterwitch,” are mere spoiled remnants of the old 
Byronian amiable cut-throats and poetical thieves. Ashore, and 
8» long as his scene was the backwoods, and his per- 
smages hunters, trappers, and Indians, the early pioneers 
of civilisation, Cooper was admirable both in painting nature and cha- 
ructer: the latter was, no doubt, tolerably highly eoloured, and the whole 
tone of what I may call the * Lastof the Moh can” style was thoroughly 
melodramatic ; but the melodrama was consummately well managed, 
brightened here and there by dashes of genius and touches of heart- 
rending pathos; take, for example, the closing scene of the * Trapper,” 
when poor old Hawkeye fondles his stuffed dog, believing, in his dotage, 
tuat the well-loved creature is still alive; features the-e which redeem 
lnuny a page of such dreary dialogue and bootless panting of boers and 
borc#asareto be found in books like * Lionel Lincoln” and the “ Pioneers.” 
In his “ society” novels, when he discusses social und political questions, 
Mr, Cooper was generally, a# the Scotch say, sadly “left to him-el’.” But 
long after his" Kve Effingham” and * Homeward Bound”—the conver- 
sational parts of the latter, at least—are forgotten, & grateful world 
will remember how the * Skimmer of the Seas” ran through the “ Hell 
Gate,” and with what artistic complacency old Hawkeye pitched his 
uever-failing bullets inte the red bodies of the Mingocs, A. BR. 


SNCOURAGEMUNT OF THE Fine Anrs py THE Frencn GoyErn- 
—-The Minister of thw Luterior has just charged several eminent painters 
» to London and make copies of some remarkable pictures of Marillo, Ka- 
phuel, Francia, and other great musters, Dow in the National Gallery. A long 
4 it Was in coatemplation to form in Paris # collection of copies tromw 
sters, the originals of which are not possessed by the Muscun and 
artisin Were sent to Rome, Naples, Venice, Florence, Madnd, Seville, 
whom some very goed pictures were made, but un ortunately they have been 
disseminated in churchus and obscure museums, and are consequently Jost to 
study and to the history of the arts. The idea has since been furmed of appro- 
propriating asnite of rooms in the Louvre to be called the Gallery of Copies. 
‘The Museum already possesses @ series ot reproductions from the frescoes of Ra- 
phael, dating from the tine of Louis XIV., the Regency and the reign of Louis 
XV. They wili furm the moot interesting traction of the new gallery, as they 
have been executed with great fidelityand by eminent artists. Thanks to the 
initiative taken by the French Government, and the devoted co-operation of the 
artists to whem the task bas been confided, Paris will in a few years possess a 
collection unique in its kind, and a true history of painting, The works which 
have been commenced in London will be continued in the museums and gal- 


tions. 

ExecuTion OF A MisstonAry Priest ry Catna.—A letter from 
H m,.-Kong, addressed to the Univers, gives the following details of the exe- 
cation ot M Scheeffler, a missionuy priest :— On the Ist Mey, about noor, by 
order of the Grand Mandarin, elephants and horses were piepared, and two re- 
giments of satellites were under urms, ‘The muskets were loaded, and every ore 
expected that it was an expodition against the rebels which was being fitted out, 
or that an att.ck way to ke made on the haunt of some brigunds. It was soon, 
howevar, wnderstood that all these preparations bad been orsered for the ex 
cution of M. Schosfler. The Mandarin, fearing that the Christians would endea- 
your to rescue their missionary by force, wished to intimidate them by this dis- 
play of troops. When his intentions were known, all the town showed the 
greatest aff ction, The gaolers, the prisoners, and sll those who hud any con- 
nexion with the missionary, expressed their sorrow and regret. M, Schosfler, 
on ce coiteary, Was swiling with delight, and he prepared 10 walk to the place 
of execation with greater ease, by dressing himself as lightly as possible, Tue 
Mandarin was apprehensive of a riot, and he took up his position on the ram 
parts, surrounded by his troops, all ready for action, 
outside the town, The corféye of the inartyr way arranged in the following 
manuer :—Before him marched a soldier, carrying & board utlixed to a pole, on 
which was written, * Notwithstanding the severe prohibition against the religion of 
Jesus, a European priest named Augustin haw dared to come here clandes- 
tinely to preach and seduce the people. When arrested, he contessed every- 
tuing: his crime is evident. Let Augustin have his head cut off, and thrown 
into the river. Fourth year of Tu Du; First of the Third Moon,’ Eignt>o'diers, 


rel 


with drawn sabres, marched by the side of M. Scheetiler; one hundred mea, | 


armed with muskets or lances, formed the head of the prucess on ; two 
elephants formed the rear-gusrd. The martyr held up his chains when 
walking; be walked quickly, as if hastening towards his triumph, and 
cuntinually offered up thanksgivings. He was surrounded by aw im- 
mense crowd; the greater number of these Paguns were struck with 


religious admiration ; there were some, however, who railed and blasphemed. | 


On arriving at the place of execution, the martyr fell on his knees, kissed the 
crucifix three times, and, at the request of the executioner, he took off his coat, 
and turned down the collar of his shirt. The executioner having afterwards 
tied his hands behind his back, the martyr said to him, * Do your business as 
quickly as possible.” * No, no,’ replied the Mandarin, who was informed of what 
‘M. Scheettier had said, * follow the signal of the cymbal, and only strike at their 
sound,’ Ihe signal was given, The hand of the executioner trembled. He 
struck three blows of his sabre on the neck of his victim, and was at length 
obliged to cut the flesh with # Knife, in order to detach the head from the bo y. 
In Cochin China those who are present at executions are accust.med to disperse 
immodiately it is over, but, on this occasion, although the greater number jre- 
sent were Pagans, for there are very few Christians at Son Bay, they rushed 
forward to collect some drops of the blood, and to get some portions of the gur- 
ments of the martyr. It was remarked that an inferior Mandarin, a Pagan, be- 
fore the execution, threw a coat of white silk, and a picce of white linen, at the 
feet of the martyr, in the hope that it would be stained with his blood. M, 
Scheefiler. thinkiag, doubtless, that they belonged to some Christian, touk them 
up, and placed them inside his shirt next bis heart. When the Chief Mandarin 
was informed of what his subordinate hud done, he ordered him to r ceive 
several blows with a stick; he, however, went cff very delighted with the pos- 
session of his precious relics. The Christians obtained possession of the body 
of M. Scheffler, but the head was thrown into the river, and had not been found 
whan the above letter was written.” 

Luyaric AsyLumMs.—From a return published on Thursday, it ap- 
pears that the sums received on account of tue several county and borough 
Junatic asylum; in England and Wales, during the year ending 31st December, 
1850, amounted to £216,308 6s. 7d., while the payments made for the same were 
£194 007 19s, 1d. In five cases, those*of Lancaster, Norfolk, Suffolk, Bristol, 
and Birmingham, the disbursements exceed the receipts; the total balance in 
those cases due to the treasurer being £6214 15s, 10}d. 

‘The beetroot crop in the north of France is attacked with disease, 
and it is expected the usual duce of beetroot sugar will not be obta:ned, 
thereby affecting the colonial and foreign sugar trade, 


ey bY | 


Jeries of the principal capitals of the countries with which France is on friendly { 


THE THEATRES, 
HER MAJESTY’S. 


‘The most remarkable season that has ever occurred in the annals of Itallan 
opera in this country will terminate this evening (Saturday) with the closing of 
the Exhibition, after four performances this week, beginning on Wednesday. 
There have been, from Saturday, March 22, the opening night, to October 11, the 
closing representation, 124 performances in all, of which 46 were subscription 
nights, ending Tuesday, August 26, 43 grand extra nights, 3 morning con- 
certs, 1 night for the Spanish dancers, and 31 representations at play- 
house prices, beginning Wednesday, August 27, and terminating this evening. 
During the above veriod, sixteen operas of the old repertory—namely, * Lucia,” 
‘* Elisir d’Amore,” ‘ Lucrezia Borgia,” *‘La Figlia del Reggimento,” * Dou 
Pasquale,” “Linda,” * Anna Bolena,” of Donizetti; “ Sonnambula.” * Norma,” 
of Bellini; * Don Giovanni,” “ Nezze di Figaro,” of Mozart; “ Il Barbivre,” 
* Cenerentola, La Gazza Ladra,” of Rossini; “La Prova” of Gnecco, and 
“formant of Verdi—were revived; besidew selections from Cimarosa’s ** Ma- 
trimouiv Segreto,” Weber's Der Freyschiitz,” Verdi's * Dae Foseari,” und 
Rossim's ** Otello.” 

The new operas amounted to no less than eight, namely, Auber’s “ Muta 
ai Portict, “Il Predigo,” “Gustave,” and * Zerlina,” Alary’s “ Tre Nozze,” 
Beethoven's ‘ Fidelio,” Thalberg’s “ Florinda,” express'y composed for this 
theatre, and Balie’s **1 Quattro Fratelli.” Besides the execution of the entire 
operas, gleanings were frequently presented of “ La Mata,” “IL Prodigo,” 
“Gustave,” “Fidelio,” besides portions of “Anna Bolena,” ‘ Lucrezia,” 
“ Linda,” “* Lucia,” “ Norma,” “Cenerentola,” “ La Figlia,” “ Ernani,” *‘ Elisir,” 
“li Barbitre,”  Sonnambula,” and “ Nozze di Figaro.” 

To sustain the above-named old and new operas, there have appeared this 
year Madane Sontag, Madame Fiorentini, Mudame Giuliani, Madame Grimaldi, 
and Malle. Sophie Cruvelli, besides the débé/s of Mdlle. Caroline Duprez, Mdille. 
Alaymo, Mle Feller, Malle, Fischer, Mdlie. Lanza, Mdlle. Nau, Mdime. Ugalde, 
amongst the soprant; Mdlle. Ida Bertrand and Maile. Alboni, with the debit of 
Mdlle. Marie Crnveili, amongst the contralti; Signori Gardoni, Calzolari, Dai 
Fiori, Mr, Sims Reaves, with the débats of M. Poultier, Signori Pardini, Scotti, 
Mercuriali, Soldi, and Romagnoli, amongst the tenors; Signori Lablache, Coletti, 
F, Lablache, Lorenzo, Paltoni, with the déduts of M. Massol, Signori Scapini, 
Casanova, Ferrunti, Balanchi, and Montelli, amongst the bassi and baritoni. 

‘The operas that have attracted the greatest number of representations are— 
“ Fidelio,” twelve times ; ‘Ii Prodigo,” nine times; “11 Barbitre,” ten times; 
“La Figlia,” nine times; ‘ Norma,” eight times; ‘ Lucrezia,” eight times; 
“Sonnambula,” eight times; the last scene of “Anna Bolena,” eleven times; 
“ Florinda,” six times, &c. 2 

There have been three Aminas in Duprez, Sontag, and Cruvelli; two Lucias 
in Du; rex and Barbieri-Nini; two Lucrezias in Alaymo and Barbieri-Nini; two 
Marias in Suntag and A!boui; two Losinas in Sontag and Cruvelli; two Zer- 
linas in Sontag and A.boni. 

‘The new bulets have been “ L'Ile des Amours” and ‘Les Cosmopolites ;” 
the revivals are “ Les Metaimor; hoses,” * Le Diable 2 Quatre,” “ Ondine,” 
“Lea Graces,” and" La Sylphide.” The chief dancers have been Carlotta 
Grisi, Marie Taglioni, Rosati, Ferraris, Petit Stephan, and Cerito ; MM. Paul 
Taglion, Gosselin, Charles, Syivain, Ehrick, &¢., besides the celebrated mime 
Malle, Monti. 


Poul Julien and Sivort, the violinists, have been included during thisseason’s ; 


engagements, as well as the Spanish dancers. 

The theatre was hor oured on Saturday, July 5, with a State visit; the 
oe ponumandad by the Queen and Prince Alber: was Scribe and Thalberg’s 
» Fiorinda,” 

Notwithstanding the lar: est subscription ever known, ther pofitable period of 
the seuson, owing to the heavy engagements, from the expectation that the 
Exhibition would have caused nightly periormances, did not commence until 
the playhouse price nights, and ay, from that epoch, there was but one luslian 
Opera house open, the lessee wnd director received the reward of his spirit 
and enterprise in a succession of enormously filled houses, with afar mere eco- 
nomical outlay than during the regular subscription campain. 

Artistical'y, the production of a work expressly written for the establishment, 
the * Florinda” of Thaiberg—the bringing out of an Italian adaptation of an 
opera by # native composer, I Quatiro Fratelli,” by Balfe—the qonnting of 
Beethoven's only lyric composition, the sublime “ Fideliv’~ the advent of foar 
operas by the most popular French composer of the day, ‘ Gustave,” 
“La Mata,” © Zerlina,? and “¢f! Prodgo”—the chanes afforded to an 
untried Italian composer, Signer Alari, in producing lis “Tre Nozze’— 
the debit of one of the greatest singers ever heard on any bourds, Madame Bai 
bieri-Nini—the coming forward of Mdlle Caroline Duprez, so yeung and se 
gifted—the exhibition of the marvellous pantomiine abilives of Mdlle, Mouti—are 
facts which stamp the season of 1851 as one marked with extraordinary energy 
on the part of the dir.ction. Madame Sontag bas fully maintained her great re- 
putation, by singing with all her wonted charm, fluency, and brilliancy. Malle, 
Cruvelli, with many fuuits to correct, divers extravagances (o get rid of, intense 
exaywerations to subdue, and with polish, refnement. and delicacy yet to acquire 
in her veeal method possesses such a magniticent voice and wild energy, that 
her futnre will Le looked forward to with anx.ous interest, But she must not 
be deceived, nor ought she to deceive herseit: between 1848 aad 1851 she has 
made no marked progress ; and, whenever she has come in contact with a reaily 
great artiste,she has succtnbed in the struggle—a proof that she has yet to 
acquire the first position in the field of the lyric drama; to strike the spark of 
the sacred fire, must yet be the secret to be attained by Mdlle. Cravelli. 

On Tuesday next (the 14U: iustan) Mr. Lumley will commence tits campaizn 
at the Théitre Italien, in Paris (Salle Rénaissane: ), with Douizetti’s “ Lucrezia 
Borgia,” for the first appearance of Mdme. Barbieri-Nini in France, Besides 
this eminent vocalist, the company will include Mdme. Fiorentini, Mdlle, Cru- 
velli, and Mdlle. Corbari, prime soprani; Mdile, Ida Bertrand and Mdille. Marie 
Cruvelli, contralti; Signori Calzolari, Graziuni, Pardini, und Soldi, tenors; 
Signori Belletti, Ferranti, Mutomedi, and Lablache, basses, 


LYCEUM. 

The production of the new comedy, “ The Gime of Speculation,” is likely to 
prove a successful example of the game in its theatrical phasis. The piece is 
from the French of Ba‘zac’s posthumous ** Mercadie,” admirably anglicised by 
Mr. G. H. Lewis. The dramatic elements of the character of the hero are 
peculiarly available. A generous nature making reprisals on the world for 
its injustice, and repairing by his ingenuity the consequences of his partner's 
flight and absence for many years, until that partner's return in wealth suffl- 
cient to pay all liabilities—such is the matériel and morale of the purt. We 
have no hesitation in saying that no one could have so well embodied it as Mr. 
Charles Mathews. His excellence, and thorongh perfection and finish, in the 
whole range ot his imperso: ations, preas upon us more and more the conviction 
that Mr Mathews is dee ded-y the best actor now on the Eughsh loards, Ow 
nearly all eccasions, the cri te is compelled te concur in hiv conception of the 
character assumed; and to the execution nothing iy ever objected—that ix 
always s.tistactory, defying, in fact, for ea-e and effect, al competition. We 
have wlready spoken, in terms of well-morited praise, of Mr. Koxby, whose Sir 
Harry Lester 1s an exact portrait of a gentleman without means and ocenpation, 


| yet under the necessity of living somehow. Mr. Frank Matthews, as Lar fhworm, 


& creditor who Would extort from his debtor's charitable teelings what he cannot 


| obtain froin his hon sty, isarich, brow, comic caricature ; and Mr. HB itler, 


Tue execution took pla ¢ | 


as Frederick Noble, an ardent and devored lover, was frequently impressive and 
pathetic. This comedy wil, doubtless, become a stock piece. The dialogue, 
thongh prolonged, is sparkling aud satirical ; the points are well made, and the 
whole performance is suited to the taste of w polished and critical aud-ence. 


PUNCH’S THEATRE, 

“The Alderman’s Gown” is the title of u new farce, the fun of which grows 
out of the loss of an alderman’s gown at Boulogne, on occasion of the late civie 
trip toFrance. Mr.Tilbury, as the alderman, puts on the dress of an old 
woman, and accepts the honors of a ball and supper. There is some humour 
in the dialogue and situations, but it wants substance and abridgment, 


Haymarket Tieatre.—The season wil] terminate this evening 
(Saturda)), but the theatre will be re-opened on Monday next, the 13th, for 
the benefit o Mr. Frederick Webster. ‘The performances will be Sheridan 
Knowles fine play of * Love;” a grand opera; # selection of vocal music; 
dancing ; and a capital farce. A bili of such variety must prove attractive, 


et 


A Literary Gowurmaxp.—We know a man who invariably reads 
while eating his dinner. , The tab.e is never set unless a book is placed beside 
his plate. Wher he leaves the house in the moruing, he tells his wife to have 
‘Tennyson and tomatoes for dinner, or **Shakspere and smothered chicken ;” 
Bacon and -ork and greens; Burton and buttered beans; Carlisle and calf’s 
head; the Lvinburgh Review and pigs’ trot-ers ; Macaulay and syllabub, &c. ; 
He is 90 uraent an admirer of ** Kylstone Doe,” thut he can’teat venivon without 
Wordsworih in bis hand —Kentuchy Kile. 

American Yacurs.—Darius Davison writes us that it is his in- 
tention to build a yacht within the period of sx months from this date, of a 
tonnage and cost equal te the tonnage and cost of the yucht America. Said yacht to 
be built, modelled, and rigyed on a pian different from any vessel or yachtnow 
wtloat ; and to bu held ready at any time within the period of one year from the 
date (after being completed) to sail ugainst any yves-el ur yacht, or number ot 
Yessely or yachts, now afloat in this country or Europe, that muy be eatered tor 
the rac, The trial of speed and sailing qual ties to take place ar any time 
chosen by a majority of the owners of vessels entered fur the race, anu to be 
run as they shall choose, for any distance, upon the ocean or inland waters, in 
a heavy or ight breeze, with or against the wind. The owners of any vessel 
entered for the race not sati-fied with the time and cireamstunees chosen by * 
majorty to make ti-e trial of speed and sabing qualties, shall be at liberty to 
withdraw their yersel at any tine vLefore one week preceding the tine chosea 
for the contest. This provision is not to apply to the vessel entered by the sub 
scriber. His yacht shall be held ready to Sail at any place and time within the 
period specified, aud under any circums'ances chosen by a majority of the owners 
of the other vesvels, That ‘only first-class sail vessels or yachts may be 
entered for the race. The prizes to be sailed for are as follows:—In case the 
subscriber's yacht win the race, the vessel which comes out second, and the ves- 
sel last out ih the cae to be forfeited to him. And in case his yacht is beaten, 
he will deliver her, with all her appurtenances, to the winner of the race, as a 
prize,—New York Tribune. a 


MUSIC. 


M. Jullien’s Promenade Concerts will be commenced the first week 
in November, and will terminate a fortnight before Christmas, whea Mr, Bunn 
will begin his operatic and dramatic season. 

Donizetti's “Linda” has attracted immense houses at the Surrey 
‘Theatre; and the exertions of Miss Romer, Miss Poole, Mr, Travers, Mr. Ccrri, 
Herr Kuebler, and Mr. Borrani, continue to be vehemently applanded. An 
adaptation of Verdi’s “ Ernani,” fer Miss Romer, Mr. Borrani, and Mr. ‘Travers, 
isin preparation. a 

An English opera company—of which Miss Condell and Messrs, 
Frazer and Lawler are members—is playing at the Marylebone Theatre. 

Mr. Webster, during the recess at the Haymarket Theatre, will 
strengthen his band and chorus for the re-opening with English opera ; Miss 
Louisa Pyne, Mr. Harrison, and Mr. Weiss being engaged up to August next. 
There are rumours of the production of Macfarren’s charming work, “ Tho 
Sleeper Awakened,” not yet presented on the stage, and of his excellent opera, 
“Charles II.; we hear also of commissions fur new operas and for revivals 
having been given to Mr. Edward Loder, Mr. Frank Mori, Mr. Balfe, &c. These 
are growing signs for a national opera. 

Madame Clara Novello and Mr. Sims Reeves sang at two concerts at 
at the Free-trade Hall, in Manchester, with immense success; a new 
contralto, Mdlle. Carolina Beer, from the Stadt Theatre, Hembnrg. is eulo- 
gised by the local critics. On Saturday Mr. Knowles opened the Theatre Royal for 
a limited number of Italian operatic representations, beginning with the * Son- 
nambula,” sustained by Madame Clara Novello, Mr. Whitworth, and Mr. Sims 
Reeves. Miss Rebecca Isaacs, Signor Stigelli, the tenor, and Signor Pattoni are 
included in the engagement, with Loder as conductor, and Mr, Seymour leader 
of the band. Atthe end of the present season in Manchester, Madame Clara 
Novello will return to Nice, unless Mr. Bunn succeeds in inducing her to appear 
at Drury Lane Theatre in the winter. 

Our accounts from New York mention that Madame Bosio, Signori Salvi, 
Bettini, Vietti, Boneventano, Badiali, Biondi, and Marini, are playing at the 
Italian Opera-honse, Castle Garden ; and that Madame Anna Thillon made her 
débat at Niblo’s Garden, on the 18th alt, in Auber’s “‘ Crown Diamonds.” The 
first concert of Miss Catherine Hayes took place on the 23d ult., at Tripler Hall. 


' Upwards of 4000 persons were present, and 1500 were turned away from the 


doors. The New York papers are unanimous in describing the enormous 
triumph of Mis C. Hayes. She was encored rapturouslyjin every piece she 
sang, including the “ Ah! mon fils” of Meyerveer, and the finale from the 
* Sonnambula.” Mr, Augnstus Braham and Herr Mengis were also very well 
received. Mr Lavenu was the conductor. The most fashionable society of New 
York were present, including the ‘amily of the President of the United States, 
Archbishop Hughes, Mr. Secretary Conrad, &c, 


FOREIGN MUSICAL NEWS. 

The new “ThéAtre de l'Opéra National,” being the third national lyric esta- 
blishment in Paris, was opened on the 27th ult., with a new three act opera, by 
Scribe and Vaez, the music by M. Basselot (composer of “ Ne touchez pas ala 
Reine”), called ‘* Mosquita la Sorcivre.” The libretto was not much liked, 
bat the music is much eutogised. M. Varney is the conductr, The 
singers are chicfly pupils (Laurent’s) of the Conservatoire, and lack, 
of course, experience ; but a Malle. Duez and M. Meillet, a barytone, 
are indicated as evincing promise. Madame Ugalde has made a hit as 
Maria, in Donizetti's * Fille du Régiment,” recently revived at the Opéra 
Comique, where it was originally produced : she is to xppear shortly in a new 
work by M. Limnanden.— At the Grand Opera, a new bullet," Vert, vert,” for 
the debut of Malle. Priora, was to be the earliest novelty, aud then Scribe and 
Halévy's * Juit Errant” was to follow. — Vivier had roturued to Paris from the 
Pyrenees, quite restored to health, 

Mr. Benedi t, the pianist and composer, is now at Naples. 

‘At the Wilinstadt Theatre, iu Berlin, a posthumous work by Lortzing, “A 
Rehearsal of an Opera,” had been produced with signal success, Mdlle, Wagner, 
of the Koyal German Operain Berlin, who had created u sentation in Fidelio 
and Fes, had boen engaged, it was rumoured, by Sir. Gye, for the Royal 
Itel an Opera season of 1852, 

The Italian Opera season at St. Tetersburgh began on the Ist inst : tis 
company cunsixts of Grisi aud Persiani, Mdlle Ie Meric, contralto, Signori 
Mario, Tamberlik, Ronconi, Tamburisi, Kossi, Taglatico, and Here Formos, 
Spohr has been elected honorary member of the Sc. Petersburgh Philharmonic 
Society, and }is been invited to conduct in 1852 one of his oratorius, at the 501h 
anniversary of the society, 

The com pany for the Italian Opera season in Vienna wil include Nesdames 
Augusta Albertini, Marray, Vilmont-Mederi, and De Meric; Signom Fra- 
schini, Ferri, Haina, Boecardi, Graziani, Mitrovich, Scalese, und the famed. 
buritone De Bussini. Mdile. Cerito is envaged for the baller. err FischeiT has 
been nominated dircetor of the Viennese Conservatory. 


Romay Banpirtr—In May, 1849, a band of brigands broke into 
the honse of a small landowner named Rennaglia, at a short disjance trou 
Rome, and, after steuling cverything of value, n urdered him. ‘Their critee was 
seen by the nephew of the deceased, Jaseph, and by two of his labourers, Morelli 
and Cozzarelli, Fearing that their testimony might cause thei to be placed im 
the hands of justice, the brigands yent them into the city, which was at that 
time being besieged by the French, They then got up a cry that the three men 
were Jesuits, and had assassinated soldiers of the Roman Republic. ‘This ex~ 
asperated the people against them, and they were shot near the bridge of St. 
Angelo, in spite of the efforts made by a member of the Roiaan Government to 
have them placed in jail to save their lives. ‘Their bodies were then horribly 
mutiated, and cast into the Tiber. One furious woman actually tasted their 
blood. Some of the brigands and others concerned in the murder were after- 
wards Condemned and executed, But the chief, named Pettinellt, escaped, and 
nothing was heard of him until a few weeks ago, when he ventured to appvar in 
Rome under an assumed name, He was captured, tried, and condemned to 
death. On the 27ch ult. he was taken ont for execution on the Piazza della 
Bocca deila Veritk. On the way to the scaffuld he uttered horrible imprecations 
on the judges. At Rome the usage is not toexecute a criminal until after he 
has confessed, and Pettinelli was detained ut the foot of the scuffold, He con- 
tinned for abont half an honr to utter maledictions on his judges; but a change 
then came over him—he demsnded a priest, made a fuil confession, acknow- 
ledged the justice of his sentence, and received the sacrament. The priest 
called upon the crowd to pray for him, and thereupon every head was un~ 
covered, and every tongue joined in the prayer fur the dying. A minute after 
the wretched mau ceaved to exist. 

Dissourion or tre Ryiway Boarp,—From yesterday (Friday) 
the Railway Board iy dissolved, in pursuance of an act of l’arliament passed on 
the 7ih of August. Is ix enacted, that, “from and after the 10th uf October, 1851 
the said recited act, 9 und 10 Vic., cap, 105, shall be repealed, and all powers, 
ri; hts, author.ties, aud duties vested in, or exercised, or performed by the ecm~ 
missioners vf railways under any act passed Since the passing of the said recited 
act, er which may be passed during the present session of Parliament shall be 
transferred to and vested in and performed by the Lords of the Committee ef 
her Majesty’s Privy Conncil for Trade and Fore gn Plantations, as it they had. 
been named in sucii acts in-tead of the said commissioners ; and all proceedings 
pending before the said commissioners on the said 10th of Uctober, or carried on 
under their authority, shall be coninued und curried on by aud before the lords 
of the said committee, who shall have, exercise, and perform the same powern, 
Tights, acthorities, and duties in respect of all such proceedings as might have 
been exercised or performed by such commissioners in case this act hud not been 
passed.” The officers appointed by the cowmissioners are to be continued, and 
henceforth the Board of Trade is to signify their orders and regulations to railway 


‘ companies by their secretary, or some other officer whom they shall appoint 10 


sign documents relating to railways. 

‘tug Emerror or Austria IN Irary.—The Milan Gazette 
of the 30th ult. publishes un Imperial rescript, addressed to Field-Marshal 
Radetzky, expressing the Emperor’s satisfaction at the measures adopted by his 
two Lieutenants, Count Strassoldo and Chevalier de Haggenbourg, witnin the 
limits of their command, The Emperor, before he quitted Milan, distributed 
20,000 livres from his private purse amongst the indigent poor of that city. 
He conferred, during his tour through the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, three 
crosses of Comuander of the order of Leopold, five of the order of the Iron 
Crown of the first class, two of the second, 17 of the third ciass, three crosses of 
Commander of the order of Francis Josseph, 28 crosses of Chevalier of the 
same order, 26 golden crosses of merit, and one silver cross, 

Mittenium JusiLee or THE Russian Exein.—Next year (1852) 
Russia will celebrate throughout the vast expanse of her empire the completion 
of her thousandth year of national existence, which will be kept with ali the 
solemnity due to the importance of the event. The Russian empire was founded, 
in 852, in which year the Russians or Kossians, probably of Scandinavian 
origin, made their first appearance on the shores of the Bosphorus, as 
Warungians. 

Prorerty iv Great Brirary.—The Committee of the House of 
Commons, in their report on the law of partnership, which has, with the evi- 
dence, just been printed, state, that, in round numbers, in thirty-three years since 
the peace, whilst lands in Great Britain have increased to 1848 only £8,500,000 
in annual value, or a little more than 5 per cent., messuages (being chiefly 
houses and manufactories, and warehouses in and near towns, and inhabited by 
persons depending greatly on trade and commerce) have augmented above 
£26,000,000 in annual value, or about 30 per cent., iu the same period. The 
value ot railways, gas-works, and other property chiefly held in shares as per- 
sonal property, had increased about twelvefold in the ~ame period. 

TeLEGRAPA AcCRoss THE ATLANTIC.—A Mr. Reynolds, of New 
York, proposes to construct a telegraph communication across the Athin'le at a 
cost of 3,000,000 dollars. He thinks the plan practicable and safe, and xeis 
fort tut the distance between Cape Cansd, above LMulifax,on the American 
coast, and the nearest pont in Ireluud, near Galway, is uwoout 1600 mies along 
the spe ppesereerec| depth ot DUO Toe. eaten within 169 miles of the 
coast land, at an average 500 feet ine of this length, consisting 
of four wires perfectly insulated in a good gutta percha, of Riatea pro) is 
would last hundreds of years, a8 the insulating substance is indestrucuble in 
water, and has a strength almost equal toiron. Such a line would weigh about 
10,000 tons, and would reqnire abot 1500 tons of iron a: chors. The costof every ¥ 
thing, when in complete: order, would be less than 4,000,000 dollarr 
Such a line would do more to advance mtelligence, true liberty, and the mtev 
ext one people, than anything hitherto achieved in the way of “ obliterating: 
time space.’ 
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COUNTRY NEWS. 


THE JUDGE OF THE LIVERPOOL COUNTY COURT AND THE 
PRESS. 

The Liverpool people have addressed a memorial, which has received several 
thousand signatures, toe the Earl of Carlisle, respecting Mr. Ramshay’s case, in 
which they state that Mr. Ramshay has brooded over wrongs erroneously sup- 
posed to have been committed agaiast him by the public press of Liverpool, 
until he has come to view all their acts, in which his name is any way mixed up, 
through a distorted and distempered medium, and as evidence of this nnhappy 
temper, he has on several occasions declared his intention of making 
an example of ms who were supposed to be his accusers pre- 
vious to the late investigation. They detail to his Lordship the 
facts connected with the late extraordinary proceedings in the case 
of Mr. Whitty. During that case they represent the conduct of the judge, “ in 
his various characters of accuser, witness, judge, and jury, as pre-eminently 
harsh, vindictive. and oppressive.” They state their belief that the construction 
put by him on the clauses of the County Courts Act, in reference to cases of con- 
tempt, is unconstitutional and illegal ; and if it were otherwise, they say that" his 
unprecedented assumption of authority, and the temper which he has displayed in. 
attempting to enforce that wuthority, plainly demonstrate that he has not the mode- 
ration and equanimity which are essential to the character of a county conrt judge. 
‘At the same time the violent and unexpected measures resorted to by Mr. Ram- 
shay, for upholding what he calls the dignity of his court, have alienated the 
great majority of the trading community; so that his court must be a compara- 
tively useless one so long as Mr. Ramshay shall be suifered to preside there.” 
‘The memorial concludes with a prayer to Lord Carlisle for an inquiry into Mr. 
Ramshay’s conduct—his removal trom oflice, should the allegations against him 
be found to be correct; and for the appointment of a judge ‘of learning, 
temper, and moderation” in his stead. 

On Wednesday a deputation from the ** Indemnity Committee” proc eded to 
the seat of Sir Benjamin Heywood, near Manchester, where Lord Carlisle is at 
present staying, to bring the facts before his Lordship. It is supposed that the 
inquiry will be immediate, and of the result there can be little doubt. 

‘The fines in which Mr. Whitty and his son were muleted by Mr. Rams}ay, 
amounting in the aggregate to £33, were paid wader protest Ly the “ Indemnuy 
Committee” last wees, and these gentlemen were thus rescued frum a tedious 
imprisonment. 

The County Court has been adjourned by the judge, Mr. Ramshay, for three 
weeks {rom Saturday last, and for the present, therefore, there is un-end to 
those remarkable proceedings which have attracted the attention of the whole 
country. The excitement of the town has ulsodiminished. 


RePResENTATION oF THE Hast Rivixc.—On Tuesday, the Ton. 
Captain Duncombe was elected M.P. for the East Riding of Yorkshire, without 
oppos.tion, in the place of Mr. Broodley, deceased. i abe 

‘There are two candidates in the field for the Provostship of Edin- 
bureh—Mr, Duncan M‘Laren and Mr, Macfarlan. 

Gier or A Park.—aA park, which has lately been presented by Mrs. 
Robertson to the burgh of Kelso, is nearly ten ueras in extent. It forms a square, 
having entranees from public roads on three sides. Mrs. Robertson has also pre~ 
sented tne trustees with £500, to be expended in completing the approaches, 
laying out walks, and otherwise adorning the ground. The gronnd will be 
named “Shedden Park,” in honour of Mrs. Robertson's late nephew, Robert 
Shedden, Esq., ‘the owner and commander of the yacht Nancy Dawson, which 
is well known to the public as having rendered essential service in viding the 
search for the lost Arctic expedition of Sir John Franklin, and as having been 
the only yacht that ever rounded Point Barrow and cirenmnavigated the globe, 

On Michaelmas Day, at a General Court of Assembly of the Corpo- 
ration, held at the Town Hall, Seaford, Mr. Henry Simmons was unanimously 
elected Bailitf of the town and port for the ensuing year. 

Loxpon AND DBuienrox anp Sourn-Wxstern Rarcways.— 
The ugreement between these companies for working the joint line into Ports- 
mouth has just terminated, and the former company decline to renew it. 

Memoxian Wixpow.—A handsome figure and canopy window in 
the perpendicular style has recently been erected in the chancel of their church 
bv the parishioners of Bridport, in affectionate remembrance of their late deeply 
jamented rector, the Kev. Robert Broedjey. ‘The subjects represented are the 
Crucifixion, Resurrection, and Asceision of our Saviour, surmounted by angels 
oceupying the tracery lights, in connexion with the T11S.,&c, Appropriate 
texts of Scripture aré introduced on scrolls, the memorial icseription crossing the 
lights ut the foot. The whoe work is highly creditable to the artist, Mr. E. 
Baillie, of Cumberland Market. 

Poacuine MaDe Wasy,—Some poachers were carrying on their 
depredations lately upon the estate of Asiton Cox, Esq., of Stow Park, Lincola- 
shire. They had two or three dogs, exch of which had @ small lantern fixed on 
the top of its head, in such @ position that they could discern a field off when 
the dogs pointed at any game; and by this means the fellows were enabled to 
go to the exact spot where the partritges were, spread their net, and take them 
without any, or very little trouble. Mr. Cox's men endeavoured to come up with 
the poachers, but the attempt proved futile. 

CemmirraL or A CoLiEcror or Taxes TO Marpsronn Gaon.— 
On Wednesday, Mr, Inspector Levy, of the R division, conveyed Mr Bowian, 
the co!lector of the assessed and property tax for the parish of Depttord, to 
Maidstone, as a detauiter to un amount, little short of £1000. Mr. Hills, of 
High-street, Deptford, tallow-melter, and Mr. Houldswerth, of Lewlotiam, 
farmer and dairyman, are his sureties. It is said that thero is ample property 
available to make good the deficiencies. Mr. Bowman has held the appointment 
muny years. 

A Suicror RePentan’ Too LaTE,—On Tuesday, a man named Donald 
M'Phail threw himself into the canal or water-cut near to Inchinnan-Bridge, 
Greenock. ‘The poor fellow, on being immersed in the water, seemed just as 
anxious to regain the land as he had formerly been to throw himself into the 
water, ashe made repeated efforts to obtain a footing on the bank ashe was 
swept along by the tide, but before assistance could reach him he disappeared. 
‘The body was not recoyered till about six o'clock the same evening. 

Serious Roppery By A Foruicrer.—A German, named Aronis 
Morjose, had been robbed in Manchester of £1600 in Bank of England notes by 
a Hungarian refugee nuined Jacob Alter. They lodged together at a boarding- 
house, Morjose being in the town asa buyer of goods; and on Saturday ufter- 
noon, while they were at dinner, Alter complained that he was poorly, and left 
the room. Soon after he left the house, and subsequently Marjose discovered 
that his box had been opened and his notes were gone. Suspicion fell on Alter, 
with whom he had been very friendly, and to whom he had shown how to open 
asecret spring which locked his box, but he could not be found, and the police 
are now endeavouring to trace him. 

ImrorTant Dgcistun WITH REFERENCE TO CARRIERS —At Read- 
ing, on Monday, a most important case was heard before J. B. Parry, Esq., the 
County Court judge, which affects materially all carriers, The plaintiff in the 
case was Mr. Parker, general carrier, &¢«.; defendants were the Great-Western 
Railway Company. Mr. Parker said that the action was brought to recover 
the sum of £6 6s., and that there was a large number of cases depending upon 
its decision. The plaintiff's case was, that on the 3rd of September, and on tie 
19th of September, he despatched a quantity of meat by the trains which should 
reach London at two o’clock, whereas the train on each occasion was five and 
six hours late, causing the meat to spoil, and arriving too late for the market. 
No doubt the defendants would rest their defence mainly on a notice given, 
and which he would admit. That notice ran thus :—‘ That they will not under 
any circumstances be liable for goods should any claim arise from delay, deten- 
tion, or any other cause.” He contended that the notice was an illegal one, 
that meat was paid for at a higher rate than 35 other articles, and that cireum- 
stance should be a reason in favour of its safe de ivery, He concluded by saying 
that the company should be liable if they did not use due diligence in the arrival 
of the train, Isaac Machin was the first witness called, who proyed that on the 
Brd of September he received several hampers of meat for butchers in London 
to sell in the Newgate-market, which he delivered a: the company’s offices by 
five o'clock in the evening, being in good time for the train. On the 11th of Sep- 
tember he also packed off several hampers of meat in good time for the train 
which should arrive in London at two o’clock in the morning. Henry Munday, 
foreman to Mr. Parker, at the Paddirgton station, proved that on the days in 
question the trains were respectively five and six hours late, thereby causing the 
yneat to be materially damaged, Mr. Slocombe, on behalf of the company, 
called thetwo guards of the respective trains to prove that every diligence was 
exercised to get the trains at Paddington at the proper time; but, owing to the 
immense weight they had to convey, it was impossible to arrive at the proper 
time His Honor suid he was of opinion that if a train was five or six hours 
lute, and that by that delay any goods were injured, the company were liable. 
‘It was no argument in their favour, to say that the train was so heavy that it 

. could not proceed quickiy, Puiting a greater quantity of luggaze in the curriages 
than could he conveyed. was tantamount to puiting clogs on the wheels to pre- 
vent the carriages travelling at their usual speed. Mr, Slocombe said that if the 
goods bad not been attached to the train at the various stations, they must have 
‘been left behind. His Honor said that in that case they must have more trains, 
or else reduce their traffic, He should give a verdict for the plaintiff tor the 
amount sought, Mr. Parker intimated that this case was only the forerunner 
of tmndreds more of # similar nature. i. 

Srorpacr or Two Banks av Newrort.—The Monmouth and 
Glamorganshire Joint Stock Bank, and Messrs. Williams's Old Bank, both 
of which establishments carried on business in Newport, Monmouthshire sus- 

The stoppage of the former concern, 

of the district, is attributed to the 
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ions entertained in the 
Many of the shareholders have 
fears are very great. Many, also, who hud credits in small amounts— 

however, to them—are under the mort anxious app: 3. 
notice alluded to had been put up at the Monmouth aud G amorgan 
rite mea ree ems old pak ee also closed, ne ‘@ notive 

e . ‘3 Were Sus} consequence of the suspen- 
of Monmouth and Glamorgan Bank. The third bank in the town, the 
of England District Bank, is unaffected by the crisis, 
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IRELAND. 


Tue Frsx Somxry anp Lorp Crarenpon.—A splendid vase 
has just been completed at Belfast,to be presented to the Earl of Ciurendon by 
the Flax Society there, in token of the patronage and encouragement which the 
culture and manufacture ofthe flax plant have received from his Excellency 
through the society. The execution of the vase is stated to be very beantital, 
the three designs upon it representing, first, a field of men and women busily 
engaged in flax pulling; secondly, the interior of a flax mil’, showing the 
process of spinning : and, thirdly, a view of the quay taken from the Queen’s- 
bride, with various packages of linen, &c., in the foreground, and the ship- 
ping inthe background. ‘he thres designs were executed by three of the 
students in the Belfast School of Design, and do much eredit to the progress 
made in that establishment, in which upwards of 30 additional pupils were 
admitted on the opening in the last month. The presentation of the vase is to 
‘be accompanied with a setof magnificent damask table-cloths, also manufactured 
for his Excellency by the society, some of which are of the enormous size of 9} 
yards in length, and 9 yards in with—the centre pattern of each consisting of the 
Clarendon arms and orders, &, 

A very interesting match of cricket, which attracted large numbers to the 
field from the metropolis to witness it, was played on Thursday and Friday 
week, in the Phoenix Park, between the cavalry and infantry officers of the 
Dublin garrison, eleven on each side, which terminated in favour of the cavalry, 
with eight wickets to go down. The match was well contested, but there was a 
decided advantage of general good play on the equestrian side, who scored, in 
their first innings, within four runs of the pedestrians’ two innings. This way 
the last military cricket match of the season, 


NATIONAL SPORTS, 

The racing next week will be confined to Newmarket, Holywell, and Ongar, 
commencing at the first-mentioned place on Monday, with the Cesarewiteh 
(Tuesday) tor its * feature ;” and at Holywe!l on Friday, the latter being revived 
this weck afer a considerable interregnum, Ongar, a small meeting of purely 
loe2l interest, also comes olf on Tuesday. The coursing fixtures are as fol!ows :— 
Thursday, Holywell ; and on Tuesday, the Border and Bendrigg, The Steeple- 
chase calendar is blank, 


TATTERSALL’S. 


Moxpay —A decline in Mokanna to the extent of at least 200 per ce: t. was 
the grand teature of the betting, the movements in other respeets possessing 
scarcely any interest. 

CRSAREWITCT, 

20 to 1 aget Trickstress 
26 to 1 —— Winilinchgratz 

20 to | — Terpsichore 
Sir Coailes and Confidence are Seratchad. 
Hi saine ainda 


14 to | agst Darkia 
15 to 1 —— Hippolytus 
15 to | —— Moke nna 


40 to 1 agat Buckbiter 
500 1 —— G.und Duko 


7 to | asst Newininster 20 to 1 agat Co: fidince 


DERBY. 
100 to 6 agst Claverhouse 2% to 1 — Lapidist 6) to 1 —— Pelopldas 
18 tu bagst Augor 25 to | aget Daniel O'Rourko | 59 to | — Wermer ley 
Tnurspay.—The snbjoined quotations show an improvement in Durkie, Hip- 
polytns, Goldtinder, and Backbiter, no oihers being in demand: Terpsichore, 
Trickstrezs, and Windischgratz were friendless :— 
CRSAREW ITCH, 


20 to 1 agst Charopton 


to 1 uget Darkis () 
40 to | —— Caudlewick 


10 
10 to | —— Hppolytus (1) 
12 to 1 —— Go.finder 


20 to 1 ages Jack biter (t) 
25 to 1 —— Westow 
25 ty | — Officivus 
CAMB&IDORSHIRE, 
| 20 to Laget Darkiv (1) | 20 tol agst Curt 
Cuno té sorntched tor both oyents, 


DEKBY.—No change. 


7 to | agst Newminster 


CHESTER AUTUMN RACES.—Tugspay. 

Hanpicap Swe rstakes of 5 sovs each.—Mr. T. Parr's Tame (Charlton), 1. 
Mr_ J, Osborne's Equal (J. Osborne), 2. 

The Innkeevers’ Hanpicap Piare of £30, addel to a sweapstakes of 5 sovs 
each,—Mr, Thompson's Angeaw (Wells), 1. Mr, Walters's Maid of Team Valley 
(Noble), 2. 

Furr Hanpicap of 10 sovseach, and 50 added.—Mr. E. Phillips’s Truth 
(Welis), 1. Prince Galitzhan's Young Altisidora (Lye), 2. 

The Mosty~ Srakes of 10 aovs each, and $0 added.—Mr. Worthington’s f. by 
Irish Birdcatcher (W. Sharpe), 1. Mr. Flinw#f’s Ibis (Wells), 2. 

‘The SELLING svAKes Of 5 sovs each, und 30 acded —Mr. Dobson's Stranger’s 
Daughter (Usborne), 1. Mr, Darling’s Exhibition (Chariton), 2. 

WEDNESDAY. 

The Granp Sraxp Hanpicap of 10 sovs each, and 60 added.—Mr. Arm- 
strong’s Sister to Corypbée, 1. Mr J. Osborne’s Equal, 2. 

‘The TkapesMen’s Wer ren Cvr of £50, added to u handicap of 10 sovs each.— 
Mr, %. Hervert’s Sir Robert, 1. Mr. J. Day’s New Forest Deer, 2. 

Puare ef £40, xdded to a sweepstakes of 3 sovs each for the second.—Mr. 
Painter’s bin by Jereed, dam by Cadland, 1, Mr. Comnat’s Minna, 2. 

The SELLING Sraxkes of $ sovs each, und 30 udded,—Mr. F. Clarke's Subra, 1. 
Count de Vaux’s Woldxmun, 2. 

The Curstex Hanpicar ot 10 sovs each, and 190 added.—Mr, Walker's Mrs. 
Bireh, |. Mr. Cotgreave nd Warwick, 2. 

The Leviatnan Stakes of 10 sovs euch, and 30 added.—Mr, Fowler's The 
Reaper, 1, Mr, Worthington’s Goliah, 


YORKSHIRE UNION HUNT CLUB RACES.—Wepnespay, 
The Gotp Cvr.—Jderemy Diddler, 1. Cataract filly, 2. 
‘The Coampacye Sraxkrs.—Squire of Malton, 1. Baron Hill, 2. 
Union Chop Sraxes.—Pilot, 1. Vassal, 2, 


BRIGHTON RACES.—Tuvaspay, 


Tha TR1at STaKEs.—Hamptor, 1, Handsome Doe, 2, 
Buicurun Autvmn Hanpicar.—lIrene, 1. The Clown, 2. 


A retired pawnbroker, named Cohan, committed suicide in Liver- 
pool on Monday, by cutting his throat whilst suffering from delirium tremens, 

A man named Francois Crouyal, charged a few days back betore the 
Correctional Police of Montoft, Frasce, with vagubondage, being asked by the 
Court what he had to say for himself, replied, “I juve to say that you are all 
a set of blackguards!” The Procureur of the Republic of the district, who Was 
present, at once had a proces-verbal drawn up of Ue matter, and the Court con- 
demned Crouyal, for an insult to the public authority, to two years imprison- 
ment. 

The Sovereign Pontiff has just given Mgr. Parisis, the Bishop of 
Arras, a high testimony of his esteem. He has sent him, by the Nuncio of 
Mexico, in passing throngh Paris, a magnificently bound copy of the Romaw 
Catholic Prayer-Look, with the eipher of the Pope, and the Pontifical Arms on 
the cover. ‘This high mark of fuvour, which is but of rare occurreice, had been 
formerly sent to the Cardinal de Latour-d’Auvergne, 

A writer in Bentley's Miscellany for the present month gives the fol- 
lowing from the sign-Loard of an inn situate half-way between Sinners Yarn 
aud Cape Town :— 

In questa casa troverete, 

‘Tous co que vous pouvez ecuhaiter; 
YVinum, panem, pisces, carnes, 
Coaches, chaises, horses, aud harness, 

The Courrier de Lyons states, as a new instance of folly and igno 
rance, that « petition is now being hawked about in what ey, praying to have 
lighting by gas suppressed as injurious to the growih oi the grupe, wl, indeed, 
as the cause of the epidemic which has of lute attacked the vines im the routh 
- pene It is the odour ot the gus tar which the petitioners consider to be so 

eleterious, 


MONETARY TRANSACTIONS FOR THE WEEK. 
(From our City Correspondent.) 


The English Market has not fully maintained the rapid improvenient of the 
preceding week, Opening.on Mendey ac the pices of the pievicus Saturdyy, 
Consols on Tuesday showed a downward tendency, closing at 97 to 97}. On 
Wednesduy this reaction became more marked, and prices receded to from 96§, 97, 
to 96§ j. Heaviness upain prevailed on ‘Ihurscay, Consoly declining to 96z 4, 
but afterwards a firmer market improved guutahous a fraction. ‘lhe suspenyion 
of the Monmouthshire and Glamorganshire banking-houses, folluwed by the 
stoppaxe of the Newport Uid Bank (Messrs Williams and Sone), iave been in- 
stromentul in checking the contidence previously ¢isplayed. ‘Jo these causes, 
realising profits on the lute udvances, hus, no doubt, ulso added material 
weight, At the close uf bisinexs a rather bitter teling prevailed ; and, when 
the favourable state of the exchanges this week are von-idered, added to the 
continued ir flux of gold, these can be but temporary causes fur reaction, ‘The 
closing offiviai prices are—for Consols 963; ditto, Account, Oct. 14, G6); India 
Bonds, under £1000, 54 p; Exchequer-Bius, 14d; ditto, £1000, 47 p; dit, £500, 
47p; ditto, Small, 47 p. . 

Business in the Foreign Market has not been extensive, and the range of 
prices, Rela psatiatdy merely itractional, Mexican, on Wednesday, ceclined, 
speculative sales having been made in the morning , but improvement succceded, 
and 27 to 263 was the closing quotation. The edvance was mily muiniained on 
TLursday, notwithstanding the refusal of the Stutes to allow new taxes to meet 
the deficit in the finances; the Custos revenue will, therefore, be the only 
resource of the boudholders. Itis, howev-r, understood that Messrs, Manning 
and Muckintosh have given their acceptances for the sums due on unt of 
‘the sale of the cotton licences, amounting to nbout 250,000 dollars, and the West 
India steamer has just brought 60,417 dollars on account of dividends. Dealings 
towards the close of the week became very lumited. Spynish bive per Cents 
were nominally 20% to 21}; Three per Cents., 37} to 38}; and the registered 
prices of xetual business were, for Mexican Bonds, 1846, Account, 27}; Russian 
Bonds, 1822, Five per Cent, L114; ditto, Fonr-and-a-Hulf per cent., 101§; 
sitto, oa 101}; Spanish Pasoive Bonds, 62; Dutch, two-and-a-Half per 
Sent. SRF. 

Shares areagain declining, parties who purchased a few days since only, at 
lower prices, realising upon the temporaryrise. The last official quotations are— 
for Ambergate, Nottingham, Boston, and E. Junction,4$; Bristol and Exeter, 


794; Caledonian, 12; Chester and Holyhead, 173; Eastern Counties, 6}; Edin- 
burgh and ,Glasgow, 26; Great Northern, 16}; Do. Halves, A, Deterred, 5) 
Do, Halves, B Six per Cent., 12$; Great Western, 83}; Lanca.hire and Yor k 
shire, 554, Do. West Riding Union, 54; Leeds Northern, 12}; London and 
Blackwall, 7; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 94; London and N. Wesiern, 
M655, London und 8, Western, 834; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
47; North Stsffordshire, 9; Oxtord, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 15, 
Shrews. and Biri., Class A, 6]; Do., Clays B, 44; South Eastern, 193 xa; 
Thames Haven Dock ond Kuilway, 13; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, Ib; 
Do, and Neweastle Extension, 543 York and North Midlatd, 193. it 
INES LEASED AT F1xxD Ren TaLs.—Lecds and Bradford, 100; Reading 
ICIS a Hemste ake div.; Wilts and Somerset, 92. a ening 
REFERENCE SUARES.—Ualodonian, £10, 63 ex new; Chester and Holyhead, 
15g 5 Lust Anglian (£2 10v.), Six per Cunt., 13, Eastern Counties, New Six por 
Cent. Stock, 11; Eustern Union, Scrip, Guara steed Six per Cent, 10}; Edin= 
burgh, Perth, and Dundee, Five-and-u-Haif per Cent., 1} dis. ; Great Northern 
Five per Cent., 134 ex div,; Ditto, Five per Cent. Redcem rip, 33; Surews- 
bury and Chester (Nor, W. Min.), Bight per Cent., 1}. z j 
OREIGN.—Boulogne and Aziens, 104; Dutch Rheni ; Nam r 
Linge, 74 | Oleans aad borteaue ste her ee 


THE MARKETS. 


i@ present week's arrival of English whent for our market, const 
wise ab well us by land cairiage, has been very modur a ae Pane hg Ps 
Gil Kinds the demand has raed somewhat acrive, notwithstending that sage iV ien He 
both French and American flour have been ou offer, wid ihe quo apruved fully 
Is por quater, Fine foreign whoats have been held wt the nui winouut of lupe 
but low und parcels have commanded very Ite alienation 
1s barley, yet tat 
change to notice ju uke value of malt. New outs have tended 
have rew ised full curtcucies, Beans have recried in vaiue Ly por 
manded quite i niueh ony. Lndian cora wud flour baye touved wll utewds 
Hinglish: Wheut, Kasex aud Keut iy 
Suifoik, red, Biv to 3: 
distilling dilto, 244 to 


Conn EXcHaxa 


. e Ys to 263; grin 

ualting ditto, 2s to Sle; Norfolk and Lincola use!t, 
hevalier, 698 to 6s; 
Youghal and Cor 
old, 278 to 0x; grey peas, 
Town-made 
480 Ip — 


Surtouic, 
js rod wheat, —s to —3 


whitey —s 10 —s; burley, — 
be peus, —s to —8 per quarter, 
Cavada, —s to —s pec barrel; French, 276 vo 383s per sack, 
The Seed Market.—vor most seeds the demand Is in u very nuctive state, and in some in~ 
stunves the quotations have a downwind tendency. 
Linseed, Kuglish, sowing, Us to toa; baltic, crushing, 4 
Odessa, 445 to 508; hompiwud, 326 to Bos por quarter; cori 
tard-seed, 78 va ouitie, 6H Od to 7» Od; and. cares, to te Oui per 
FApe-seed, new, 422 Lo £24 per last of ten quarto; Linsued cakes, Luytia 
dito foreign, £8 to 2615s por 1000; fape-nced cuhuw, £4.0n lo 24 Ma pee to 
to wa por quarter, English cloyer-sveu, red, —@ to’ —mj extra, —» w 
extra, up to —s. Foreign, red, —a to —8} extra, —a to —8} while, 
4, por ewts 
vead —the prices of wheaten bread in the motrozolis are from 6d to 6jd; of 
Gitte, 44 10 Sail ver 4b leat. ; BR eaeaas cians: 


Lmperuat Weeki vage.—Whent, Sin 7d; barley, 255 1d; oats, W7s Gs rye, 24s 


8 10 83 ity — To 95 
Ws to 283 por barrel; 


to 43; Mediterrnneae and 


—Wheat, 37s 8d; barley, 25s 74; outs, 199 2d; rye, 256 7d; 


3 barley, In Od; cats, 1800; rya, 1s 0d; beans, 18 04 
—The demand for inunt hinds of ca by private contract is ine 
Week's priced. Common suns Conyou ix keimg at Yd to AL puuilc 
10,000 packagus were otfereu aud 000 sud at previous ral 
Sugur,—Anthough ths supp.icd of ruyac Lrougut to the hummer this week have been very 
mutksaio, the bisdings ontinuad heavy, at droopais pricey Fine yellow Larbaaoes 
hos changed hands ws 39s; flue prainy yellow, 4Us 0a; and Whig Berwe, S7e\o bls por 
» tctiued goods very dull, aL 440 60 10r brown lumps. Usushed his given Wey bd per emt. 
—There bas beén rather mors fimauess im the geoeral demnand Ubis werk, aed the 
ushuve somewhat advanced. Gvod ordinury Lusive Cuylun has realised dus ba wo 
ew. 
About £000 bags have changed hands this week, at 108 64 16 11s for fine white 
B ugal; $s $d 10 1Ue tor yood. and $4 lorcargyo Arracan hax reniled 7s 10 9s per ew, 
_Srovisons —The errivals ot List bunwr having becn ¢xivir ive, prices of Unat artic e Lave 
given wry intozs perewt du foreign quanue iat ty nuuming doi gy but Koglish me 
quite ae dear at lust work. fine week.y Voret bing quod ates te Wes miduling ditt. Tas 


vas le Gd 
nt barely last 
sole We etssencliny 


tw BUs pur ewe; and frerh, Yo tu Me per duzen sb. We have a very duil mL 
Jurties reducsion of rom ty Wo Za per owt. Psime Watetturd sixeuiie, alls G28 pur cwe. No 
change has when pace msard, Allo her provisions are mucus 

Tallow.—Althougd the ussian houses are shipping trum 12.000 to 40 UOU caskaon thie 


OWn account, w be hed in warehows for higber races, oll market it very inueuv: 
pricer aie wi b ditlicuay supporwa. i 
old, dds $4 ty Yds Hd per Owl, 

Oils Genes nis rpeuking, our market is in a very depres ed etate, at barely 
Prives, flawed oils eotlue wt irom 314 Sd vo Sle bd prs Cate F 

Hay UKE Straw.—N.w wendow bay, £2 lo tu 23 1; clover ditto, £3 $s to. £178 Gd; and 
wirnwet (sso 2.89 pordoad. ‘irade very dull. 

Spirits —Very luted tantwetions tive ianen place in East India rum. at ts $1 to 1s 3ud 
Per gauva proof; Leewards, Ls 4g to de Soa, provi. aenwbd Janasen qualities wre 
Gully de dear ne dust Week, | Brandy is im goou requost at full prices fle quwitics. 1390, ave 
worth 45 ol tod Zt. Britieh made spirit is qaokd 9s od to 94 Ld, nod Genova, Ie fu to 28. 
osha Ws Gas C i 

Vouls.—Kiuwn, 163 Gz Gosforth, 174; Belmont, 17s Gd; Beuddytl, 6s; voll, 18 
Lamtou, 135; Waiiwell. 173; seymour ‘Leds, 1 pin. abel 

Jlops — ew hop , thougt in Kou supply, & 
wd vie qualith eure slow ou sale. Dury, £115,000. 

vol.—bine Kuglish yoo! move utf steauily , at fully lust week's currency. Colonial qita~ 

Te W sow sae, OWE to the Near approwel ut plbue sais. 

Potatoes —The supplies being unuualiy large aud bu exeeil nt condition, prices rue nly 
oe pe fou. ‘The potaio dr ease t having made much progress Of late. 


Ur the tituy ot y k ou ctor have been lige, whilet 
Hud hae ruled bj 


uid 
Dew PY C, wu the spol, is celay 06 58: 9.410 Bs) and 


tutivoary 


fast w steady wate, at full priess, Yearling 


Wy, wt barely xix ie 
yates ad Leadéenkall pace our last reper: 
suppind, yet M 1uil Average business hig b en tren ae ed, as foayws:— 

beef, trow 1s 1d to de 2d; mutton, Zs 6d to de sod; veul, 29 ld to cata; pork, 
3y 8d por Ib, by the curcase. Kebr. UE! 


kets have Leen extensively 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 


Fripay, Cer, 3, 
COMMISSIONS SIGNED BY LOKDS LIFUTENANT. 
SGHAMSHIME—C P ¥ Chaton, Eeq (commonly cailu Loud CF Cilnten), to be Dex 
tant. 
eutuster's Own Rey:ment of Yeomanry Cavulrs—T A Crook, E.q, to bo Cuptuln 
vicw A M Luvds, Esq. 

Queen s Own Scusmaury Cavalry.—Lieut Bir WC Medlycoit, Bart, to be Captain, vieo 

Gocdeen, Comet LG st Lo to be Lieutenant, vice Medly con. 
BANAKLF ID. 

H LEWIN, Wellingborough, Northamytumuire, lancndraper. WH ORAMand W BEAD, 
Noble-street, Uuder. BAYES, dt Jobn's-lawe. Cler ken weil, ktercorype-romi der. N WELCH. 
Dox) tields, Ptatiordebiy, enemenwactenr. Wud M PLALS Lid, Wickw, 6, Gloncesier 
shire, and Gud Market-,oeet, brintel chesiiactors, J LODGES, Miistol, buil’er. J si Ke 
VeNSUN, Liverpool, meretum. W GhEES, jun, ligher Traumer, heel, bewer 
TM HAhKIs, Liverpooy skipywner, W CbadbcllAW, Waa Mul, Cone, Loncusuire, 


oo toL-apiuLers 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 
D GUNN, Wick, Caithnecs, grocer. W ANDEKSON, Luudes, nurscryman. 


Tuespay, Ger, 7. 


WAR-OFFICE, Oct. 7. 


Ist Regiment cf Dragoon Guards: Mujor A spottrswootde to be Mujor, vice Allen; Lieut T 


Campbeli; Liew U J 


W Nermen 10 ve Capt, 
Lieut vice Mil, Slse: bi 


Lieat it Bob 


rLkut G Widdw barn to be 
yi Ensign tt ¥ 


Sil Qaarertaseter Mt Cant 
BLD, w be Assist-nurg, view 


to be Licus, vice Ch 
S8d: Avsist-Surg kb Lcuc 
w be Ensign, vice Curr 
UNATTACHED.— Major J Maclean to be Lieutenant-Colonel. 
7 uOseiTAL BxAR.—Avlst-turg J HK Innes 19 be Asslatant-Furgeon to the Forest, viee 
Touch. 
BkxvET —Capt T Butler to te Mejor in the Army. 
MESOKANDUM.—The Christian uss cf kusyn Morgan, of the 29th Foot, are “ Uill 


Faulevuer,"” 
BANKRUPTS. 

J MEANE and W MEANE, Brighton, biewers. WHOL 
serivener. W MAKE ion-nxt-P1 ingbow ne, Ke: 
Brighten, dentist Huswicy, Warwickshire, 1 
Sullyrdohize, Irow-manutactunr, J ALLAN, Carmarthen, w 
and K CULTAM, bischvurn, Lancashire, jeter. 

scour THAILONS, 

MARGARET FRASER, Juve ues: use-keeper. J FAULDS, Renfrew, eon!= 
master, J MPANKLANK, Ginsgow, Hort-cealor. J GILBERL, Cowgate, Edinburgh ‘spici= 
dewer. L NICULSUS, Lay heovay, barra Cuggins iy 


=a 


Quartermaster, 
bath: Cudec KOC 


AN, Rrighton, Sussex money 
“ 


telieaAD 


BIRTHS. 


On the Jat instant, the wile of the Rev Walke: 
ludy of Cuptuin the Hon Ceorge Grey, of 4 son. 


King, of a son —Ox the Ist instaat, tho 
Ou the Isrimstout, the wie of the Rey 


Joun Covenry, of a daugoicr ——On the Yd instent, thu Lady Lova ue, of a s0u.—Ua te 
Stu instunt, wt Kilburn Cottage, Kilburu, Mrs Jhumas Karyaker, ut a son, 
MARRIAGES, 


On the Ist instant, at Coughton-court (thw wat of Sir Robert Throckmorton, B: 
Kev Fi 


+), by the 


Apoliovia, the you 
 chkaliire 


8, dur Jehu Muore, jnu, of Wolverhampton, 
uy Rich d Heath, oF Brdde ky Camp, W 
by th Kev Hrebard Jecvik Stastan, MA, Keeton He 
Ther, Lkintun, to Anu, \idest daue Mer Rober 
atthe same time dud piece by the Key Richard JeivieStathani, Md. Ki ctor, 
fumuel Greenway singleton, youngeet sou of Mr Sumuct Singtetom, tanner, diverwu, 
Cheshire, Alen, tid davptiter of dir. Robert Wade, tater, U Kiuiwh Hall Aliso, at 
the fame time und pluce, by the Kev hichars Jervis Stathau, MA, Rector, Mr Wiiem 
Lio) d, uphussteree, Chester, to Hannah fourth daughter of Mr Keb rt Wade, farmier, Uskin= 
ton Hail, Cheshire ——On be Sd jyatant, at the pain J Lory Mr Hoty Goss, of Stun 


chester, t ADNe, Yourget dau bier of Mir Nolert “tucker Wyatt, of Torgu y — On tie 
But ultimo, at ot James's, West» duster, Captain Thotims May, of theghip Daoces to Panne 
Wilson, granddaughter vf the late Josiah Wison. bra, of Ther House, newr sa eda, Youk~ 
shie ——Cn ‘Lhureds y the tnd inaiantac st Jeme ‘sencreb, kyde Mork, by thy Key b 


Stevenson, MA, Licary Walpole J Lesbwood, #q., of the Royal artiiery, 10 Georginon Ma 
eldest deughter of Wil ia Lickinan, keg, of G ovosster-ter mee, Hyde bark.——Un the 
just, the (bevalior Letterstcut Lb Mejes-y the Kicg of Sweden's Cousnd at tho Cepe or God 
Hope. to Lydia, joubge-rdaugoterof ihe late Witwer Hooper Boys, kaq, of E funda, Kens, and 
nives of Du Ldwaid diercuy.h, Bart. 

DEATHS. 


On the Srd instant. the Lady DG Mallyburton, aged 74, widow of the Tord Douglas Gor- 
don, Bally Lurton, of Pitcur, 4.B.— On the 28: ult, Thomas Lowry Skelon, Assiniaut Com= 
anissary General, ayed 70.——On the Ist susiunt, the Kev. Henry eid, in the 46th yeor of ms 
$ge——On the 3rd invtant, Drs Thomas, wiv of the Rey W Thomas, DD, ageu 6— 
Uotober Int, the Hon Marmaduke Lang ey, in tho 75th yeur of bis age.—— On the Ist insiant, 
dbo wife of the Kev J D Crofts, Vicar of Houghton — On the 29h ul dioiral Tunceck, in 
the 82d year of biv eu.— On the 41h instant, the Jught Hou Geerge Willkam Lord Statfurd, 
dyed 80— On the 3d instant, the hev'Thoumis Burnaby, Vicar of Blukesly, Nevibarmpin, 
fu the 66th year ot his age —Cu pho Yud want, the Key Rdwaid Freeman, age 79; a 
eury iife wu KliV mugisteae, bud One oF the oldest on the bere in the vounty oF Herwiord. 
—0u the Sed instant, ut Aketou Val}, Yorkshire, Aribuc Heywood, Esq in his 67h year. 
On the Sib instant, Jabe, the beloved wite of Houry Negus burrovghey, Beg, M-f—On 
the Si instant, the Key Jumcs Endell yler, aged 64. 


456 THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


NEW BOOKS, &c. NEW MUSIC. 
rae CRYSTAL PALACE and its Contents, 


2, this day, 16 Ato, pages, price 1d., contains 12 handsome 
Engravings, vix Inauguration of ‘the Crystal Palace (two-page cut) 


NEW BOOKS e. 
HE NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED 


LIBRARY. 


N 4. th and concluding Volume of BOSWELL'S LIFE 
of JOHNSON, profusely iustrated Foe cuts, and handsomely | —the Transopt and Orystal Foontains—the Canadian Court “Str Roger 
pound jn cloth, and gilt. Price 2s. 6d. de Coverley «nd four other objects of ornamental Plate—Papier 


In consequence of the extreme demand for Volumes 1, 2, 3, 4 of this 
pular nories, a large edition bas bean already exhausted; but It ie 
Feapecttully announced to subscribers and the trade that « reprint of 


Macht Jewel Caso, by Jennings—the Machinery Court, with the great 
Hydraulic Pross, &o—View of the Western Entrance — Portrait 
of Mr Fox, the Contractor. Amongst the Literary Articles are 


[Ocr. 11, 1851. 


to 13, WIGMORE-STREET, C. here 
in any bo owned on ail dacnnen of the teeth and: gun, 
(or pel ere pipe a 


(a 
EEVES’S MOIST WATER-COLOURS, 
: warranted to keep in any climate. Also, thelr Colours in Cakoty 
and pure Cumberland Pencils, aro now used by all artiste 
Manufactory. 113, Cheapside, London. 


“tron Ores and Manufactures—State and Prospects of Decorative 

Jrt—on the Adjudication of Prizes—History of the Exhibition, &o. E BLOOMER POLKA.—The last new 
When completed, this work will form # valuable Ljnstrated Cyclo~ Polka, by J. J, BLOOKLEY, a, with « splendid ith 
padia of the Arts nnd Induatry of 1851. In weekly numbers. 16 4to fe hae seg Rede pe fasta 


icon hh tion of the Bloomer : 
Pee a eoned 17, Warwick-lane, and all booksellers. | Po}; 2s of the season. Also, Bloomer Quadriiles, price 3s; and the 


+ Bloomer Schottische, price 2-—ADDISON, CRAMER, DUFF, and Co, 
Now rate all the Libraries, in 3 vols, 


the whole work will be ready with the magazines. 
The following Volumes of tho nories have already beon published, 
ico 2a 6d ench, handsomely bound, and copiously Hlustraved with 
‘ood Engravings, by the most eminent artiste: 
‘The MORMONS: & Contemporary History. 
Tho BOOK of LISH BONGS. 
The ORRA of HEAVEN; of, Tho Planstary and Stellar Worlds, By 


M.A “ Fy 
MA oritnal and elsind, are n proparation, | VRS. TROLLOFE'S NEW. NOVEL. | NEW 80NG, "T MET EE inthe ORNE LAE 
sding Huc's Travels in China. ‘Tartary, and ‘Thibet; Mackay’s MRS. MATHEWS; or, FAMILY MYSTERIES. "This beantifal and ex; ive ballad ae hers 401 free 
xtraordinary Popular Delusions, ‘Tho pungent humour, the caustic satire, the keen knowledge of fagin 6 Gryatad MOE ii a three and pathos ar netetd 
sae ha NATIONAL FLLUSTRATED LIBRARY, 198 and | society and the world exhibited in excellent story, must even bert The oes Re ag y Os aa Nagle ghee yee 
227, Strand; and to be bad of all Booksollors, society “ie wide field of Mrs Trollope’s fame."—United Service Ma- | Putiti®. 4 the munles by Paidatey Ap atserpllbag yes Bodes 3 
ei eee eae == gazine. bards; ea eo ir a thing 
JHE GREAT EXHIBITION PRIZE Also. now ready. in 3 vols, eae jane pranined pen, Bee Hee tie ter POC nee 
ESSAY. Price 2a 6d. ALBAN. A Tale. Rad the Anthorof “Lady pee. World's Bhow."—Musical Review. 
* Oui bono ia no 6 al\ importan » which hore t “Written with unquestionable ability. ‘he story is exciting, and : , 65, i 
Eh svchecnsptovdlnae ghigiiry ae question, which fs bore ‘most | 1 scenes display considerable skil”—United Bervioe Magazine, London: Dorr and HonGson, 65, Oxford-street 
London: Morirs. LONGMAN, GREEN, BROWN, and LONGMANS ; in 3 vols, are 
London: Mevarh, LON da Ar ige-froe) om application to ihe ev: | THE LIVINGSTONES, A Story of Real Life. EW SONG: ear mn YOURS LADY'S 
Dr EMERTON, Hanwall College, Middlesex. COLBURN and Co., Publishers, 13, Great Matlborough-strect, Nine ne ate Li he a ee rah he he 
This day is published, in I8mo, price 6d., for distribution. Twenty- DR. CUMMING’S NEW VOLUME OF LECTURES. dared to love thee,” &c. Price 2s (sent postage froe),—This arch and 
See ve Copies for 1) ‘This day is published, in ferp 8vo, price 9s cloth, fall gilt, uniform loaning ballad, just introduced most successfully by Miss Poole, is 


with ** Apocalyptic Sketches,” ely to beoome ona of the most popuiar songs of the day: both words 


7 = ‘thi i Abich will are effect, 

FIORESHADOWS ; or, Lectures on, our tnd anal Ponspy nbd HOMGaON, 6), Oxford-areak 
"8 racles as Earnests of the Age to come. By the Rev, | 7 = 

JOHN CUMMING, D.D.. Minister of the National Scottish Church, Peeees Last and Best BALLAD.—New 

drown-court, Covent-garden- Edition of FRIENDS of MY YOUTH, price 2s. The most 

ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, and Co,, 25, Paternoster-row- picasing: otenive, ana popular Balled yet De aang ioe Comaneen e 

This day is published the “Irish Emigrant,” &c,, invariably encored with rapture when 

rE LILY and the BEE: an Apologue of sone, ne Sent fres of postage.—CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond- 
the Crystal Palace. By SAMUEL WARREN, ¥.R.8. In piace 

small Svo. Price 5a. cloth gilt. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London; and RARD HARP.—To be SOLD, a BARGAIN, 

$9 be Bie Ot ath Kookeanlaes EA rere superior nd fie-toned DOUBLE-MOVEMENT. HARE, 

the above eminent maker. It is fashionably ornament in satin- 

UNCH’S RECORDS of the GREAT EX- Wood and gold, and though without a blemish, and quite equal to new, 

HIBITION, containing FIPTY ILLUSTRATIONS, and the | will be sold, together with a key, cover, fork, anid gauge cumpicte, fo" 


fize of the Times newspaper, is NOW READY, price 6d. 45 Guineas, less than one-third its origiual cost. To be seen at Messrs: 
‘Office, 85, Flect~street; and sold by all Newamen and atall Railway | Holderness’s Pianofor'e Warehouse, 444, Now Oxford-street. 


Stations, LKIE UINEA AL MINUT 
= Supe pabliehes., price $8 62, 1 ene pate 7 octaves, a ve as ‘metallic plate, a0 
EBAHN’S EICHENFELS and | aiiato improvements, in mahogany, :ose, maple, walnut, or zebra~ 
DIALOGUES —In what manner Henry came to the Know- | wood. ‘The great peculiarity and worth of these pianos is, thas tney: 
TaN eee e Oreo hy Che, Schmid, with w Complete Vocabulary | will stand any climate without injuring the delicacy of their 


ledge of Gods itainizg the ordinary conversational Phrases. By | beautiful tono and touch.—TOLKIEN, mannfacturer, 27, 28, and 39, 
FALCK LEBAHN. King William-streot, London-bridge. ' Drawings post free. 


ti On 
ME GREAT EXHIBITION SPIRITUAL- 
IZED By Rey. H. BIRCH. ‘ We wish we could seo this in~ 
Valuablo litle book put Into the hands of every individual visiting 
tho Cryatal Palo.” 
‘London: Jou SNOW. Paternoster-row. 


Octave, cloth, price 48; or, with Hartley's Proface, de, 


~WEDENBORG on HEAVEN and HELL ; 
being a Rolation of Things Heard and Seen. 
SWEDENBORG'S APOCALYPSE REVEALED. 2 vols, 
yo, cloth, price 121, x 
SWEDENBORG on the DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 8vo, 
cloth, price 4%, 
Complete Lista of Swedenborg’s Works may be had on application, 
'W. NEWBERY, 6, King-street, Holborn. 


THE STORY GARDEN. 

Just published, price 2¢ Gd, Ilustrated by Whimper, 
QOMETHING NEW from the STORY 
(5 GARDEN. Brovght by *ister for Ida, Agnes, and Ernie. 

% A little book after our own heart, by some English Hans Anders- 
non; full of wire and loving ‘teaching.’ Ladies’ Companion. 

“Written in a pleasing style, and in an excellent spirit.'’—Litorary 
Gazette, 

“ Pleasant and well conosived. Blegantly written. Tilustrated by 
woodcuts really clever and graceful."'—Guardian, 


* Another of Y a0: ma “Equally with Mr Lebahn's previous publications, excellently 
_ Annet of tp Mas nesta ae \isienian aaa apt to assist self exorcine in the German Taoguage, Spectator. IANOFORTES for SALE or HIRE, at 
« Reminds us of ‘The Story Without an End,’ "—Atlas. “Mr Lebahn has done his work in his usual clever painstaking and CHAPPELL'S, 50, New Bond-street.—A large Stock of New 


(to the student) profitablestyle."—Church and State Gazette. and Second-hand Pianos, by Erard, Broadwood, Collard, &c. for Sale 
(oA GaricE. 25. Houverle-street, Flest- street, and all booksellerss | or Hire. Instruments by less reputed makers at the lowest prices. 
z ‘Any one hiring a Piano for not less than one year can, if i 
HE LADIES’ COMPANION, Price _18., | chootos porfecly new instrument Bone factories of any of the best 
benutifully Illustrated.—The OCTOBER Number of this dar | Dee notortes talent 13 Ost ene large Stock 
Miscellany contains—Victor Mirotin and his Daughter: by Tee atar | best Harmontums by Alexandre, of Paris, from 15 to 45 Guinens— 
(Author of, Busan Hopley,” &o.). ‘Tyranny in Healy; by he ‘S0yNew Bond: street 
iditress. The Woman of the Writers; by Mary Cowden Clarke: TES ufactari nana 
No l—Chaucer. Robin of Redesdale; by Maria Norris. A Chapter on pssoros at Man uring Prices. 
‘Artificial Flowers and Feathers ; by Mrs White, Original Poems; by Messrs. HOLDERNESSE and CO., 444, New Oxford-stroot, 
the Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley, Dora Greenwell, W C Bennett, London, beg to inform their friends and the public that they have ro- 
OW dinnings, Ke. The Child's Gomer : Old Bogy, by RAG; and | duced the price of thelr Piceslo Pianofortes, in rosewood, zebra, 
The Children's Zodiac, by Mrs T K Hervey. The Work Table: New or walnui-tree-wood casas, 10 2) each, ‘These beautiful in- 
Patterns by Aiguilette, with numerous Iilustrations. ‘The Garden : | struments are Gf octaves (C to A) in compass, combine all the latest 
October. Literature and Amusements. Fashiens, by Madame Devy; | improvements, are potsessed of amazing power, combined with sweet 
with two coloured Plates —Office, 246, Strand, London. neas of tone, and finished with the same caro and attention that 


‘The People’s Edition. price 2d; or, forwarded free Post for 4d. ‘and exchanged if not approved of.—a variety of secona~ 
hand” 


London: GROOMBEIDGE and SONS, 5, Paternostor-row. 


RICHARDSON’S RURAL HANDBOOKS. 
Price Is each, with numerous IUustrations 


OMESTIG FOWL; their Natural History, 


Rreoding, Rearing, and General Management. New Edition, 
Fovined and enlarged. : 

P1GS—their Origin and Varieties, Management with a 
Viow to Profit, and Treatment under Disearo, Also, Plain Directions 
relative to the most approved modes of Curing and Preserving their 
Flesh. New Edition, improved. 

BEES.—The Hive and the Honey Bee; with plain Direc- 
tions for obtaining a considerable Annual Income from this branch of 
Rural Economy. New Edition, revised. z 

DOGS—their Origin and Varieties, Directions as to 
their Gencral Management, and simple Instructions as to their 
‘Troatment under Disease, A new Edition, revised and much on- 


larseod, eis) : HE NATURAL RESTORER of the DI- by Breadwood, Collard, Erard, and other makers, from £10. 
Beet i Pigl Varieties, Breeding, and Management in GEATIVE ORGANS—tho Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, and double aus tingle-action Bape ty a Sow piers pew 


Nerves, &c. &c.—withont Medicine, Galvanism, Hydropathy, Homeo- | change. 
pathy, Tnconvenience, or Expense.’ This Treatise 1» adapted to the 2 


keneral reader, and accompanied with numerous cures of dyspepsia LACKHEATH MILITARY SCHOOL.— 


(indigestion), constipation, nervousness, biliousness, liver complaint, < ‘ a 
dubility, paralysis, &c, effected by a pleasant, speedy, safe, and un~ ) At this Establishment Gontlemen are educated preparatory to 
falling tean—London : JAMES London. bookseller, 146, Leaden- Ppnitins Syren her Majesty's service, or in that of the Hon 
hatlsireet; LOCKWOOD, 75, New Bond-strect; and through all book- | Past Indie Company: a1, has been honoured with testimonials to 


PESTS of the FARM; with Instructions for their extir- 
pation: being a manual of Plain Directions for the cortain destruction 
‘of every dexcriptien of Vermin. £ 

LAND DRAINAGE, EMBANKMENT, and IRRIGATION. 
By JAMES DONALD, Civil Engineer, Derby. 

SOULS and MANURES; with instructions for their Im- 
provement, By JOHN DONALDSON, Government Land Drainage 


Surveyor 
COWS, and DAIRY HUSBANDRY ; including Cattle 
Breeding and Fattening. By M.M MILBURN, Land Ageot, Author 
of Prise Easays of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, &c. 
London: Wat 8, ORR and Co., Amen-corner. 


Te Now lteady, a New Edition, price Ono Shilling, 
ODERN LIFE: a POEM. By ALFRED 


DIXON TOOVEY. 
© Modern Life ' 14 a Poem of considerable merit." —Morning Post. 
‘pho story is aimple and well told; the imagery pure, original, 


Post octavo, price 78 6d, fare 
FLEALTES DISEASE, and REMEDY, | (st entne8 cing; the Hon, Mrs Station, Gan Sir 


the 
familiarly considered. By G MOORE, MD, MRCP, &e. 
Author of" The Power of the Boul ever the Body," &e. » | RaW Bapaote soe Bet O BAT AY, eine, Gage, Paces B Rs Capt 


London: LONGMAN and Co. a 
NONSUMPTION, ASTHI Ce BRONCHITIS near ssietires (nds eRe her Majesty's commission) were educated 
C CHKONIC COUGH, Me ean ot ¥OLCR: wiacanataly eared seers German's-place, Blackheath. 
y 


ons. “By ALFRED B. MADDOCK, M-D., 7, (0 the DEPOSITORS of MODELS in MA- 


by Medicated Inbal 


‘and well rendered, and tho execution of the whole in every way Suffolk-place, Pall-Mall, OHINERY, FINE ARTS, &c., in the GREAT EXHIBITION, 
good,”"—Bell's Weekly Mossonger. ‘We recommend it with the greatest confidenceto our readers. To ¢ ‘Royal Polytechnie Institution. 

Coin en now Raltion of a vory charming tale of modern Ife, told | many familion it will prove an inappreciable boon."—Nottingham | GpwrLemex,—I beg leave to invite your attention to this Institu~ 
with affect, and in #o ploasing a manner as to Jead us on from Mercury.—SiMPKIN and MARSHALL, Paternoster-row: tion, which was incorporated by Royal Charter in 1838. The main pur- 


Deglnning to end without once failing in interest. ‘TI necd not 
say with what interest, with what plearure, T havo read it,’ says 
the author of tho * Pleasures of Memory,’ and we can easily conceive 
such an exclamation after a perusal of the poom. The days of 
just. poatry are not all gone by, for we have before us a spe- 
Cimon of pure pootic feeling, dignity of expres and graphic 
Gercription, woven into a tale of decp interest and pure moral, 
Tho. tofiections embodied with tho action of « drama often 
ropeated aro always just and dignified, and tho scenes drawn 


Fourth Edition, enlarged, 8vo cloth, 2s, 6d. oes for, hich Jt wras established eg explain 19 the pos by, 

ighly experies jemonstrators, the principles ant vantages of 

ALT, the FORBIDDEN FRUIT, or FOOD, | istful and scientific inventions. "The Directors have desired me to 

and the CHIEF CAUSE of DISFASES of the Bedy and Mind | pay, that if you should feel disposed to deposit any articles in this 

of Man aud of Animals; a- truly taught by the Wise Men of Egypt, | Institution, and will communicate with mo here, your application 

and by fcripture, 2 Fedras. o. & v. 8, 9. 10 The Pillar of Sait | will be immediately considered, and, if approved, ‘Will. be received for 

txplained, showing that Salt is a Human Excrotion, and a Product | that purpore without any expense to you beyond carriage and fittings. 

Stipend Bodies; and was, therefore, held in the utmost abhorrence in | A ticket for sale may be attached to éach article, and, in case ef sale, 
Anoient Egyptt and that, under early abstinence from Balt. © new | no charge is made to either vendor or purchaser. 


Beigrave-place, Pimlico; and No. 1, Coal 
per ton 


LENFIELD STARCH.—The Ladies are re- 
spectfully requested to make a trial of this Starch, which, for 
domestic use, now stands unrivalled. Sold by all shopkeepers. 
wanted; apply to Mr. R. WOTHERSPOON, 40, Dunlop-st., Glasgow. 


IMMEL’S HAIR DYE is proved by Fifteen 
Years’ constant Success, to he the only effectual preparation for 
imparting instantaneously to the Hair, Whiskers. &c., a natural and 
manent Black or Brown ahade. Price 5s 6d. Sold by E. RIM- 
(HL, 39, Cerard-street, Soho; and by all Perfumers and Chemists. 


HE “FAVORITE” HAVANNAH.—A 

beautifully flavoured cigar, 13s 6d per Ib., 7s per helf-Ib.; sent in 
boxes, free to all parts of England, on. receipt of'@ post-office orde~ pay- 
able to GEOFFREY andCo,, 22, Ashley-crescent, City-road, London. 
Connoisseurs are requested to give the Favorite Havannsh's one trial 


OVELTY.—LOOKING-GLASSES of Flo- 

renting Manufacture, in the Venetian style of the fifteenth cen 

fury , raised at the sides to reflect several ways. Only wantto be seen 

to be universally admired. C. A, NOSOTTI'S, of 398, Oxford-street, 

ix the only house where these specimens of ancient Italian workman- 
ship may be seen. 


HITSTABLE NATIVE OYSTER DE- 


hig! 
Forwarded to an; of the country receipt of Post-office order, 
payable to JOHN. Barn eel : 


F you require Family send name and 
county to the LINCOLN’S-INN HERALDIC OFFICE, Great 
Turnstile, Lincoln’s- Fee for searc! ‘3s 6d, or 


pena * Som tie Bag somal Bs 
Py 0 
for Churches, Addrew to HENRY SALT, 


B ONNETS—PARISIAN MILLINERY 


DEPOT.—To cash purchasers wishing te avoid the charges of 
private Milliners.—The richest Genoa Silk Velvet Bonnets, one guiness 


passed, Also the largest stock in London to select from, for cash 
only, at CRANBOURN HOUSE, No 39, t,' Lelcester- 
square.—Proprietors, B WOOKEY and CO. 


Froop. for INFANTS, INVALIDS, and 


LADIES NURSING, and as a luxury for persons in health — 
BULLOCK'S SEMOLA te repongoeeated tur tha most eminent mem- 


bein; ap 
highly agreeable. For weakly children and dolicate stomachs it is 
most beneficial. Sold in packets, Is, 236d, and 7s6d each ; at all 
chemists and grocers. Semola Biscuits are prepared by HUNTLEY 
and PALMER, Semola Chocolate, by FRY and SONS, 


Hisense FARINACEOUS FOOD for IN- 
FANTS and INVALIDS.—This superior food for the Infant and 
{nvalid is light, nutritious, easy of digestion, and prevents acidity. Tt 
is sold by all’ chemists and druggists, patent medicine vendors, 
grocers, tea-dealers, Italian warehousemen, and confectioners, in 
Packets of 1s and 2s each; also family cases, 7u 6d.—Please to ob- 
serve, all genuine packets and cases are signed “Jas. Hards,” and 
manufactured at the Royal Victoria Mill, Dartford, Kent. 


TER TROUSERS.—R. GRAVES, 
‘Tailor and Trousers Maker, 313, High Holborn, begs to in~ 
ferm his patrons and the public that the necessary re) 
‘on the rebuilding of the a: en are now complete, and 
that bis WINTER STOCK, ig solely, of the best qualities, is 
now replete in every department. R, G. also begs to call particular 
‘attention to his superior cut of Trousers, to be worn without straps, 
which far surpass all others for ease, and not receding from the boot 
‘when sitting down.—313, High Holborn, N.B, Glose at 7 P.M. 


CANDLES! CAUTION! 
RICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY 


names from 


being sold as the best. They 
PRICE'S ALBERT CAN, for heating shaving-water and Coffeo, and 
use in nurseries; and the PATENT ACOLYTE, for preventing candles 
dropping grease when carried,—Belmont, Vauxhall, Surrey. 


Wea and CHAINS. — GEORGE 
CORDING offers a large assortment of first quality at lowest 
ices. Silver Watches, £2 15s, in hunt cases £338; Detached 

ver ditto, four, five, and six guineas; y elegant Gold Swiss 
‘Waiches at £4 15s, £6 6s, the very best, £888; English Gold 
Lever Watches at nine, ten, and twelve guiness, and of the highest 
excellence, sixteen and eighteen guineas. Chains in great variety, 
20s to £20.—232, Strand, four doors west of Temple-bar. 


QIORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS.— Gentlemen 
desirous of obtaining Shirts in the very beat manner in which 


Catalogues, containing Lists of Prices and Directions for Belf-Mea~ 
surement, sent post free.—RICHARD FORD, 185, Strand. 


repented Mo he death of the gamester is finely contrasted | race of Wiso Men and Women will arise, of ‘Tranrcendent Beauty, ‘Thave the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
from the fe. pomente of the virtuous Vicar, in the early part | as of old. ‘Well worthy ef attention: we donbl, not that Dr. Your obedient servant, 
wiithe tale’; and the description of London in'the opening of the | Howard will make a great many converta.—Medico-Chirurgical ROBERT LONGBOTTOM, Secretary. 
Second part, ix one of the finest we have read. We strongly recom~ | Review. extreme worth, interest and importanoe."—Asiatic ~ 
mond rok 10 all the lovers ol good poetry and pleasing fiction.— | Journal. ‘‘ Worthy of Immortality." —Lancet. HE ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE.— 
‘Woekly ‘Times. PIPER and Co, 23, Paternoater-row: post free, for 36 stamps, of the Incorporated A.D. 1720, by Charter of George the Firet. 
Published by ARTHUR HALL and CO. 25, Paternoster-row. Sold by Author, ROBERT HOWARD, M.D., 6, Upper Gloucester-street, Dorset- Chief Office, Royal ‘Exchange. Branch, 29, Pall-Mall, 
|A. D. Toovey, 76, Aldermanbury: and all othor Booksellers. square, London. Fire Sid Moriee Assaramces on Hiberal tary: 
7 > SEQUEL TO “THE GREATEST PLAGUE OF LIFE.” “Life Assurances for any sum not exceeding £10,000 on one life; with 
HE CHURCH OF ENGLAND MAGA- | on ist November, 1851. will be published PART I, to be continued | or without ‘participation in Profits. 
ZINE for OCTOBER, price Ninepence, contains, besides nu- ‘Monthly, price One Shilling each, ‘The reversionary Bonus has averaged 2 per Cent. per Annum on the 


shorous other Illustrations, a finely-executed Plate of DONINGTON 
CHURCH (with descriptive letterps Brittany and the Bible. A 
Real Incident. ‘Tho Lord our Kighteousness: a Sermon. by the Rev 
‘Thomas Knight, Missionary Records, ‘The Paace and Security of the 
Bellover (Rov H Smith). ‘The Assyrian Marbles—British Museum 
Gwith Engraving) ; by Mrs HW Richter. ‘Tho Origin and Statistics 
of the Roman-Catholic Sect in England (Rev A W Brown, M A). 
“they desired to do Well," by Mary Roberts. Gidoon's Victory: & 
Bormon, by the Rey Thomas Grantham. Missions at Home. Christ's 
Humilation. Deaths of Eminent Christians: No. 1., John Wiekliff; 
No. IL, Rey Wm Tyndale; No. 111, Lady Jane Grey (with three Bn~ 
gravings.) How should Protestants meet the Aggression of Romaniste? 
A Dinlonue; by the Key 8 Hobson, LL B. ‘The Christian’s Walk. Jehu 
And Herokiah: a Sermon, by the Rev Henry J. Ellison, MA. Questions 
for Young Peoplo—English History, Damascus (Rev I B W Churton, 
MA). Hair (with Engravings). Sketches: by the Rev Denis Kelly, 
M A—Tho Soft Christian—The “Judgment.” ‘The Canon Law 
The employment of Wealth; a Sermon, by the Rev John Dingle. A 


i lage? SHABBY FAMMERLY; or, How the Bom ere oer arco ng the Sena Pee cocontation cing 


STUCKUPS who was “NOBODY " struggled to be “SOME- | 131 years afford a guarantes that this Bonus has been declared out of 
BODY ye ajed by EMMERLY TIDDIVATE (into * Fam do Sham” | reqilaed Surplus. and not by anticipating future profits, to the pre~ 
to the Fammerly, though really ‘and truly I were nothink bat a com- | judice of persons subsequently assured. 
mon Housemaid, and worked off my legs). ‘he Premiums are moderate and fairly adjusted. 

Misa FE TIDDIYATE. in making this her first debutt before a Ge- | ‘The fees of Medical Referees are paid by tho Corporation. 
nerous British Publick, hopes the Cautions Reader will look upon her | ‘The expenses of management, being divided between the branches, 
nuthorgraphy with an indulgent i, ax E.'T. is entirely solf-learnt and | are spread over a larger amount of business than that transacted by 
was Dever brought up to whecled a pen; bat really I feel it my dooty | any other office, a consideration which materially enhances the expec- 
to propergate all the moan artifu.es and paltry subterfices my late | tation of future Bonus. 
misssuses (who axchully wanted to be mistook for some of the ows | Persons assured with this Chartered Corporation. in any: Depart 
tong) wae guilty of as T pursessed the entire confidence of both the | ment, are exemps from tho liabilities of Partnership involved in the 
young ladies and their mar into the bargein likewise, which I told | Mutual system; they have ‘the security of a large Capital Stock, in ad~ 
‘em they'd suffer for when they refuged to pay me my montn as was | dition to the Premium Fund, which constitutes the sole resource of 
my doo, to T mean to ‘hold them up to publick reticule ence a month, | Mutual Societien; and they enjoy the soundness of a thoroughly tested 
Which I've nothink but a rights to in this land of liberties, and with | office, with all the real improvements of modern practice. 
that intentions I have kept a dairy every day of the nasty mean goings ALEX. GREEN, Secretary. 


Chinese Governor's Report of Jesus and his Religion. Comete rion (W | 0h of the whole of the Shabby Fammerly, who was always hunting — a 
Chinese Gover TD Ernigqant Bhipsin the Thaines. ‘The Fall of uhe | sfter their bergatay and thelr tay boSe marshes as they called ’em— NCHOR ASSURANCE COMPANY, for 
Loaf Rev F Duaantor, M.A). | Adidreaate tho Bick and Aftioted (Rev pose yee Gaseaend as they got the things cheap. Ob 1 LIFE, FIRE, and ANNUITIES. 

) Wintle, ) Almanac for tho Weeks. jotices of ks. 5 jurances adapted to every cont ‘may be effected with 
D Wintles Ma oote from Hon © Row. Dr Isaao Barrow, Hoa & Boyle, | °° Miss ET. begs to threw. herself on a human british publick ‘uepemes Paphos most Sy eerealiy fat Ba 


Dr R Sibbs, Bp. Hall, Pootry: Hymn (Mrs Ponderel Llewelyn). 
Juvenile Reading: A Hyman for a Child, Monthly Register of Eccle- 
siastical Intelligence: Preferments, Deaths, University News, Proceed- 
ings ‘of Bocietios, &c. 

jonx HuouES, Ave Maria-lane; and all booksellors in town and 
country. 


HE FARMER’S MAGAZINE for OCTO- 
BER, Price 2s. bollishments: Plate L—A DEVON OX, 

the property of Mr John ‘Tuc oye, near Taunton: En- 
raved by B Hacker. Ilate i. of the CHALK of ENG- 
LAND, by MM Milburn. Contents—On the Improvement of Chalk 
Boiln, Sanitary Measures-—Peat Charcoal; by J Towers. Wheat 
Maucring: by Cuthbert W Johnson, K+q, PRS Phospho-ic Minerals 
and Stratn at the Great Exhibition, ‘The Exhausting Bower, of Oats 
on the Soil. Royal Agricultural Society of England—Ruasian Agri~ 
Culture- American Phosphate of Lime. Tho General Land Drainage 
and Improvement Company. The Law of Settlement. Gulle. La~ 
hour and the Poor—The Rural Districts. Is it possible to make Farm- 
ing Pay at. the present Crisis? A new mode of Ventilating Public 


fas sho is satisfied it will not stand quietly by and seo a poor heipless ras exceedingly favoure 
Naaae a aa cisoecas'T haye bech when her subscriber reads all sho has | gyte to th replace Meo a oa ets wifes 


gone through 16, Upper Wellington-street, Strand. Oe eee ace peat ot premiums commensurate with the risk 
TEWS of LONDON.—Just published, by J. axieing from fhe nature or pi 


‘T. WOOD, at 1d each, engraved on steel, end printed on Ena- | Offices, 67, Cheapside, London; Ducie-place, M: Exchange 
met Cands in seta of twentycixe 2a; also, on Gelatine Transparent, in | puildings, Hull; Grey-street, Ne ~on-Tyne; and 6, Hermann- 
xreat variety, 1d each, Wood's Registered Envelope. Gelating and Sirona Rear as Nile a 5 and-G; Hh 

Perforated French, and Lace Pootry Cards, 1d each. Wood's Frugal 


Conk. to be completed in twelve penny numbers. Princess Royal Vie~ EB ERYTHING for the TOILET at MECHIS 


tora Knitting and Crochet Books. Household Friend and Royal Ma~ 
Eazine, new numbers ready. Medals of the Exhibition in pasties sat MANUFACTORY, ¢, Leadenhali-rtrest.—Superior, Hair, Nail, 


Fiety, id. Almanacks for 1852 now ready. Deelers supplied with all | Wash bei, sod Pet ress OS a te aia! 
FT eee or tr urade, Orders for Exportation promptly | Westin aa oe aoa Paste, and Shaving Powder; Ludies' and 
aurtioles suitable for ag neraliplication, Jurt out, we feboauer Yuoke | aati BenOG ete Totes Witt oc withaue Avtinge.. in Rusia 
America, on enamel cards, Id—J. T.. Wood, 3h Holywell-sirest, | Teather, Mahogany, Rosewood, and Japan-ware; Ladies’ Companions 
trand; and by all Booksell ‘and Pocket-books, elegantly fitted; aiso, Knitting-boxes, Envelope 
HEAP BOOKS. adapted for a CIRCU- Cases. Card enses, Note and Cake Baskets, beautiful Inkstunds, and 


LATING LIBRARY.—To be SOLD, 500 Volumes, inc 


ength and enablea them to walk much earlier. 
Sold wholesale, retail, and for 
and CO., 137, Strand, 


OUVENIR de ?EXPOSITION.—The most 
appropriate memento of the GREAT EXHIBITION is the 
Heraldic Drawingroom Table-cever, as purchased by her Majesty. 
Exhibited and sold by UNDERWOOD and Co., 1, Vere-street, Ox- 
Seat acre ‘Drawings of the above will be forwarded by post, on ap~ 
plication. 


ORK HATS.—GREAT EXHIBITION.— 


Class 28, No, 125; Class 6, No. S8—CORK HATS of extra 
ily constructed f 


lightness. Bpecially for coolness and durability. We 
‘The pliant and porous Cork has at 
realised for this important of ‘all the desiderata w! 


the manufacturer has been so long seeking to combing. Retail prices, 
328 6d. oe 19s 6d._GAIMES, ¢ ANDERS, and NICOL, 22, Birchin-lane, 


©o 
[eee TABLE CUTLERY | has, for more 
oA increasing publie 


indies, stands unsivalled in extent and variety; the prices are the 
Jowest, and the quality of the steel the very best. Deane’'s Monument 


and Lon ion-bridge Strops are by the best judges 
to any other. Their and et each and upws 
jie’ soissors of every description, are all of the finest quality.— 


and 
DEANE, DRAY, and CO, Wholesule and Retail Cutlers and }ur- 
nishing Ironmongers, opening to the Monument, London-bridge. 


ATENT VICTORIA FELT CARPETING. 
ee RP RMAE Eli eee 1, Meni aoe 
inepeet his itomense Stock of this very vapelloe a selipion ot Care 


are Bedsteuds and being . 
146, and 147, Touenbam road, and 1, 2,8c., Toutenkam-place, 


Hulldings, Stables, &e. On Pouched Heart, ‘Treatise on tho Choice | Works by the Popular ‘Writers, all in good condition, and warrs: ESSRS. Ss 5 

of lich Cows, with, numerous Enwravings, | Mannros—Fresh ind | perfect, “May. be seen, with a list, at 'D. N. CAVALHO'S Cheap Book NICOLL'S ESTABLISHMENTS 
‘ermented. Agriculture ural Population Abroad—France— ‘arehouse, ', Fleet-street. 

Tormented. oeot Maine—‘The Lend Tax in France, The Gros: Ex- Aro thus arranged Excellence and Economy being conspicnous 


Mibition—Section I, Class L. Chemical and Pharmaceutical Products. 
Agricultural Implements. Attack of the Caterpillar on the Turaip 
Crop. Royal North Lancashire Agricultural Society—Trial of Agri~ 
caltural Implements-“Discussion— ward of Prizes: The Agricultural 
Pistriets of England (from the Times’ Commissioners) Tuxford s 
Btraw Shaker for Thrarhing Mackines, Calendar of Horticulturo— 
October. Operations for October Meteorological Diary. Agricul~ 
tural Reports. Keviow of the Cattle Trade, Review of the Corn 
le. verages, Prices Seeds, Hops, ly .—Otfice, 24 
Strand, London. fi 


HH SPORTING MAGAZINE for OCTO- 
BER, 1851.—Embellishmems—"'The SPORTSMAN'S  PIC- 

NIG," engrawd by B Hacker, from a Painting hy A Cooper, RA; 
and “RED DEER,” engraved by J Westley, trom a painting by G 
‘Armfield. Contenta:- Diary for October, The Racing in Septembor— 


shout):— 
Rie ATKINSON and CO., IRISH | = REGENT. STREET, at Number 114, orders are, taken for all 
POPLIN MANUFACTURERS to the QUEEN, her al | *inge end Evening Attire suitable for Gentlemen. 
fea ae ee eee set 

— 06 respectfully to acquaint the nobility ai 
gen! {ragemit SPECIMENS for production of Naval and Military ’U complete in every 
Se ek ene ere 0 eT jin orders are sent free of expense te requisite accoutrement for Officers 6f the Line or Militia and Cadets’ 


whence they are forwarded as 
the risk of Atkinson and Co 


College Caps. Gowns, &e., as adapted for public or private schools, &c. 
ENERAL SATE et, Messe, HARDING | “ith dict wisi tithe Sloss fo gneta 
My I~ cont 1 
dean of its Baran a ar. ssa em here is the ever er and. Coat, 
exeeutrix, peremptorily, without reservation, and for cash ence or climate. t with 
styceeay Rete icy teeevocR'itwcsaset | Sones hasty cea tad Sa ae 


St Leger, &e. by Craven. Prospects for the Coming Season—Chelien- | to the public at prices that will cnsure an immediate realis: . The ting, new i = 
ham. Sporting Propensities. by Harry Hicover The Sportsman's | sale can only be continued, ter a limited period. "rhe stock oot painea th Sincrabber, irae ety air a8] tahing Boots 
Tie-nle, by A Feather-bed Sportxman Passages in the Life of Tibury | the richest arsoriment ia plain end fxncy silks, eoloured-eaiing, black | Capes. Seu’-Wesiers, Life Belts, &c. &c, There is also a depart 
Noro, se eata eatnton nt nn Uncueoeetul Man, by Foxglove, | end coloured velvels, French merino. enibroidered and braided | mont for Liveries, wher. orders for single or several sults are well 

noe 


fang —" The Sportmen's Home." by Robert H Brown Shooting in 
Furness, by BJ. ‘The Old World and the New, by Diogenes. The 
Forthcoming Hunting Seavon—Cub Bunting, Preservation of Foxes, 
Changes in Hunting Coontries, the Pytchley Hunt, Condition of 
Horses, by Cecil. Observations on the Natural History of texas, by 
Beer ay fad ia arity by be Literature; Abd 
a jer. a Poem. ‘iscount istone, Arts: Fores’s Racing » 
Reenes—The Pye buchen end Volticeur ranaing the ‘Great Mateh 


dresses, ditto in carmalite, bartge robes, ball and evening drowes. | attended to. 
: Brussels: Boni voilt , laces ‘At the CITY ESTABLISHMENT. 22, CORNHILL, Morning and 


flounces, wening A\ h Palettes, x ‘Obtitined ss in Regent-si 
in dresses, searfs, squares, and flounces. Embroideries: collars, guimps, oe thers sien jUaices un orient hae Departionss above 


are submitted. 

b ‘and ermine. Shawls of newest patterms—fine tartan. @ WHOLESALE aud COUNTING-HOUsE DEPARTMENTS 

yiengnr searf shawls, English and F cashmere. Ribands and are for the WEST-END, in WARWICK-STREET; 
Crago andthread | GHANGE-ALLEY, 


at York studive of Freshwater Fish, by Leonidas Kole, Beq. Public | Mantles end cloaks in vvery variety of new shape, including black Tei 
‘of the Metropole” Sta’e'ef the Odde. Bale of Blood % rs tahoe 4 r os ci on parle Frencain. 
ee a rretnr Mecunge. Oftes 06, Surana) Piliany grdieslannd gies: oot bd sib i» BBners Hg mieat recherche Bice snricht mano Deutech, 


‘Qoist parla Inaiano, 


sand all Bookawilers, Pri Yt Gi. ” Aguibnbiase et Repavels 


ALi plnae A ,ores 


and in the CITY, | 


Tyee GREAT EXHIBITION, and_ its 
f the London 


EEFECTS on TRADE.—The great preparations for 
trade this season having cai s Soca pads’ value of goods 
to be manufactured beyond any. ble and, 
Mest, BEEG ‘and BERRALL, 63 and 64, Edi road, ave 
rm is: 
7000 yards of real ¥: , Is Iied per yard, worth 35 
8546 “do, Qe ilid yy real valuo, 4s 9d 
12300 do, do, BsJ0jd worth Ss Id 
sovoral thovasdl Sunde ef ELEGANT und NOVEL such a6 
Chine Pom Sinin and Brocaded Glucée, Moire Antiques, 


at 5 
Furien of BL. Clemen’ Danes in the eoumy of Middlesex, by Wit= 
a LiTLbe, 19%, Buasd, Keesald.— BATURDAT, OCTOBER My 


(ONT 


its 


No, 523.—vou. x1x.] 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1851. 


| Two Numsers, ls. 
WITH LARGE VIEW, GRATIS. 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION AND ITS RESULTS. 


Tue Great Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations closes to-day. 
In the course of a few weeks the most extensive assemblage of valuable 
products in all branches of manufacture ever brought together under 
one roof will be scattered and dispersed, and the Great Industrial 
Congress of 1851 will be numbered with the memorable events of the 
ast. 

Z But its influence will not cease here; it is but the first act of an im- 
portant social movement, upon which the curtain is about to fall; and 
who shall say that what is to follow may not go far to realise the pro- 
found and philanthropic aspirations of the Prince Consort, the projector 
and ruling genius of the whole scheme, in the memorable words uttered 
by him at a banquet given by the Lord Mayor in 1849? 

T conceive it to be the duty of every educated person closely to watch and 
study the time in which he lives; and, as far as in him lies, to add his humble 
mite of individual exertion to further the accomplishment of what he believes 
Providence to have ordained. Nobody, however, who has paid any attention to 
the particular features of our present era, will doubt for a moment that we are 
living at a period of most wonderful transition, which tends rapidly to the accom- 
plishment of that great end to which, indeed, all history points—the realisation 
of the unity of mankind. Not an unity which breaks down the limits, and 
levels the peculiar characteristics of the different nations of the earth, but rather 


4 unity the result and product of those very national varieties and antagonistic 
qualities. The distances which separated the different nations and parts 
of the globe are gradually vanishing before the achievements of modern 
invention, and we can traverse them with incredible ease: the languages of 
all nations are known, and their acquirements placed within the reach of 
everybody ; thought is communicated with the rapidity and even by the power of 
lightning. On the other hand, the great principle of division of labour, which may 
be called the moving power of civilisation, is being extended to all branches of 
science, industry, andart. Whilst formerly the greatest mental energies strove 
at universal knowledge, and that knowledge was confined to the few, now they 
are directed to specialities, and in these again even to the minutest points; but 
the knowledge acquired becomes at once the property of the community at 
large. Whilst formerly discovery was wrapt in secresy, the publicity of the 
present day causes, that no sooner is a discovery or invention made, than it is 
already improved upon and surpassed by competing e¢fforts;|the products 
of all quarters of the globe are placed at our disposal, and we have only 
to choose which is the best and cheapest for our purposes, and the powers of pro- 
duction are intrusted to the stimulus of competition and capital. So man is 
approaching a more complete fulfilment of that great and sacred mission which 
he has to perform in this world. His reason being created after the image of 
God, he has to use it to discover the laws by which the Almighty governs his 
creation, and, by making these laws his standard of action, to conquer nature 
to his use—himself a divine instrument. Science discovers these laws of power, 
motion, and transformation ; industry applies them to the raw matter, which 
the earth yields us in abundance, but which becomes valuable only by know- 
ledge ; art teaches us the immutable laws of beauty and symmetry, and gives 


to our productions forms in accordance with them. Gentlemen, the Exhibition 
of 1851 is to give us a true test and a living picture of the point of development 
at which the whole of mankind have arrived in this great task, and a new start- 
ing point from which all nations will be able to direct their further exertions. 


Looking back upon the experience of the two years since these views 
were propounded ; looking back more particularly upon the six months 
which have elapsed since the Great Exhibition was completed and thrown 
open, we are inclined te think there is littleif any exaggeration in the hope- 
ful picture of the world’s future which is thus shadowed forth, as capable 
of accomplishment by the right direction of the natural gifts and means 
at the disposal of the great human family. If no more has been accom- 
plished as yet, the very crowding in of goods frem all quarters of the 
globe, and the thronging in of millions of spectators, interested more or 
less in the production or uses of those commodities, afford a striking 
proof of the unanimity which prevails amongst men upon any compre. 
hensive scheme of true usefulness, and their power to carry it into ae- 
complishment, 

This great feature also distinguishes the Peace Congress of 1851 from all 
known political congresses or movements of nations—that whereas, 
in the one case the gain of one is under almost all circumstances ob- 
tained by a concession or sacrifice of interests on the part of some other, 
and that generally the weaker one; in the other gain is gain to all, the 
superiority of means or appliance evidenced by each competitor 
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GOTMIC BOOKCASE.—BY LEISTLER, 


: This magnificent piece of furniture has been sent over as a present Jesty. The design, which is Gothic, is by Bernardode Bernardis, an in all directionsis not to be approved om the score of taste or pro- 


from the Emperor of Austria to her Majesty ; the superbly bound books architect of eminence, and J. Krauner, both of Vienna. It is rather too priety. 


The executive department has been very creditably carried 


which ornament some of the shelves are also the gift of his Imperial Ma- arehitectural in its arrangement, and the introduction of the statuettes out, 
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being at once available to the advantage of all the rest. The achieve- 
ments of human intellect are common property, and only require to 
be known to be at once applied, in combination with others, to the at- 
tainment of still greater achievements. 

It cannot be doubted that the success of the Great Exhibition has far 
exceeded the most sanguine expectations of its projectors; and, but that 
it was a gathering together for good, they might almost like another 
Frankenstein, have been terrified at the vast army of observation, of 
various races and habits, which they have been the means of concen- 
trating around the wealthiest and least defended capital in the world. 
It §s curious, indeed, to look back at a few of the past circumstances in 
this great drama, and to see how the anticipations of the directors of it 
have been disappointed; but two will suffice, and we mention them 
merely as curiosities of history. When, after many struggles, 
and ‘much canvassing for subscriptions throughout the country, 
the Royal Commission was formed, and incorporated by charter, 
its first act was to rescind a contract optionally open to 
them, with Messrs. Munday, by which all risk or liability upon 
pecuniary grounds would have been avoided, thus “ resting the suc- 
ceas of the proposed experiment entirely upon public sympathy.” 
This step probably alarmed the Executive Committee; it seemed 
at least to them to render the issue problematical, and they im~ 
mediately, in a body, tendered their resignations. “ These resignations,” 
Mr. Cole says, in his Introduction to the Official Catalogue, ‘ were not 
accepted, and some time elapsed before the executive arrangements were 
conclusively modified to meet the altered circumstances of the case.” 
Again, when the guarantee fund had been subscribed, and the Crystal 
Palace was on the eve of completion, Mr. Paxton, doubtless with the 
assent of others engaged in the anxious undertaking (for the step was 
not disavowed by them), published a letter to the Prime Minister, urging 
him to adopt the work on behalf of the public; that is, to pay the ex- 
pensés out of the Consolidated Fund, and throw the doors open gra- 
tuitously, as at the Museum and other public institutions. This pro- 
position was fortunately not acceded to; and nearly half a million of 
money in yoluntary contributions at the doors—the greater part in shil- 
lings—has justified the refusal, and given convincing proof of the abun- 
dant efficacy of “public sympathy” in a good and useful cause. 

The experiment ofa gathering of the industry of all nations was a 
novelty, not only as regards England, but the world generally; for, 
although there have been many expositions of works and manufactures 
in France, Belgium, and other countries, and also, in particular dis- 
tricts of England, they have been wholly restricted to the products of 
tho country in which they were held; and when, in 1849, the French 
Minister.of Commerce endeavoured to promote an exposition in France 
upon a wider basis, comprehending the productions of other nations, the 
prejudices of commercial bodies to whom he communicated his views 
dissuaded him from carrying out the scheme. 

Nor can it be denied, that when the proposal was made in England, 
and, indeed, long after that proposal was adopted as a fact, the manu- 
facturing and monied interests of the country looked but coldly upon 
it, and gave it for a long time an unwilling countenance. Our men of 
Manchester, and Leeds, and Birmingham may have thought—and 
thought with some shadow of truth on their side—that, in an intercom- 
munication of industrial experiences, and a comparison of manufacturing 
processes with all the world combined, they had less to gain than to 
give; they may even have feared that their best machinery might be 
copied—their best hands lured from them; they may have 
thought, besides, that their business was already enough to occupy 
all their time and attention at home, without making a show of 
it abroad; and as men of business, and Britons to boot, with 
something at stake in the land, they may just have shared 
ever so little in the numerous predictions of trouble and danger which 
were muttered forth, from time to time, as inevitably attending a large 
incursion of “ disaffected foreigners” from all parts of Europe. As forthe 
agricultural body, they held aloof, because by their political religion they 
have little sympathy for the restless spirit of industry, which, in their 
view, has disturbed the harmony and order of our domestic polity, whilst 
improved methods of tillage, even supposing them to be possible, could 
only be made the pretence for reducing rents already much too low, and 
throwing upon the parish agricultural labourers, already much too 
numerous for the requirements of their respective districts. So little 
faith had the men of business and the men of land, as yet, in the 
realisation of “ the unity of mankind,” in the enlightened and generous 
spirit propounded by the Prince Consort. 

On the other hand there were enthusiasts—travelled men, doubtless,— 
who took a very different view of the question, and adyocated that 
view very authoritatively in the columns of an influential daily print. 
‘They disabused the artificers of England of their supposed superiority ; 
they took the shine out of them “a few,” as the Americans would say ; 
they told them very plainly that they had much, had everything, 
to learn from foreign taste; that, although they could make things 
very strong, they could not make them neat, much less elegant, accord- 
ing to the neatness and elegance of the Continental standard ;—that 
their calicoes were stout, but tawdry; that their chairs would last for 
ages, but that they were fashioned upon barbarous models of ages long 
gone by; that their doors and locks were effectual for the purpose of ex- 
clusion, but repulsive in aspect ;—that, in fact, in all that related to 
appearance we were centuries behind civilised Europe. 

There were those again who took leave to doubt and hesitate as to the 
authenticity of these uncomfortable assertions. Old John Bull threw him~ 
self back in his easy chair, with his feet on his double piled Axminster 
carpet, twiddled his thumbs through his snowy-white lawn shirt-frill, 
gazed yacantly upon the comfortable crimson flock paper-hangings of his 
sanctum sanctorum, and wondered what people could want more. Young 
Jobn Bull, who had been his six weeks tour abroad, and had traversed the 
sandy plains of a Belgian salon; had tried his weight upon the uncom- 
fortably shaped rush chair of the French hotel ; had admired the myste- 
ries of a German door-handle, all primitive iron, and constructed upen 
the primitive principle of the first lever ;—boldly denied it all, and 
wondered ‘‘what they should be told next.” And certainly the re- 
sult of the Great Exhibition has been to disabuse the mind of 
much of this stupid prejudice, handed down from father to son, and re- 
peated by traveller after traveller, of the infinite superiority in point 
of taste of the foreign producer. In furniture we certainly 
have made a very good stand, in respect of appearance alone, to say 
nothing of solidity; and if in every point we have not equalled the 
quieter classicism of the French (the classicism of the Louis Quatorze 
period), we certainly have not been guilty of the excessive and mis- 
placed decoration of the Austrian, nor descended to the crude 
conceits of the northern German artificers. As to our hardware and 
our machinery, we need hardly say, that we have shown ourselves, as we 
were always esteemed to be, without a rival. But we will not be 
led into making comparisons on other points, as this will be better 
timed when we have to review the awards ef the juries in the several 
departments. 

To return to the point from which we set out. What are the great 
social advantages which we expect to result from the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, and in what manner will they conduce to that unity of purpose 
and interests amongst men which is so desirable? The advantages which 
we anticipate are, first, increased knowledge of our own resources, 
and of the resources of our neighbours, which, whilst it inspires a just 
confidence in ourselves, will also create a feeling of respect for others; 
secondly, recognition of the importance of the principles of reciprocal 
dealing, by which the peculiar advantages of one community may be in- 
terchanged for those of another ; finally,an enlarged field for commerce, 
and the infusion of a more liberal spirit into commercial transactions, by 
which commerce will grow, and with it civilisation and peace be ex- 
tended as the connecting bond of the whole human family. 

(To be continued.) 


RAILWAY PLANT. 
A LARGE outlay is required annually in providing the plant or furniture 
of every railway, and for keeping the same in repair, as almost every 
kind of railway appendage is subject to a considerable amount of fric- 
tion, and, consequently, daily deterioration in point of value. To illus- 
trate this, we need only call attention to the wheels, the axles, and, in- 
deed, to almost every other part of the engines and carriages used on 


the “iron way ;” added to which, the rapid decay of the sleepers, fences. 


and other wood-works partially buried in the ground, notwithstanding 
the kyanising and other supposed preservative applications, as well as 
the great amount of friction to which, the rails are continually subjected, 
render it quite necessary that every improved and more durable form of 
rails, wheels, and other parts of the stationary and rolling-stock respec- 
tively, should receive the utmost attention of railway directors, whose 
especial care it should be to remember continually that the share- 
holders’ half-yearly dividends depend a great deal on this important 
branch of railway economy. 


THEALLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


In addition to the locomotive engines, which we have already de- 
scribed in the ILknusTRATED Lonpon News, there are upwards of one 
hundred contributions in this department, including railway carriages 
and models, different kinds. of wt way, various patterns of 
wheels, besides new forms of turntables and traversers, and several new 
modes of giving signale and applications of the break, besides switches 
and crossings, lifting-jacks, and lecometive fittings generally. 

Railway carriages, with to internal arrangements, have un- 
dergone but very little change since 1836, for we find, in Whishaw’s 
“ Analysis of Railways,” the following with regard to the carriages at 
that time employed on railways :— 

“The most approved forms of carriages are the first-class on the 
Manchester and Liverpool Railway, which are divided into three com- 
partments, each containing ample room for six persons; the extreme 
length of each is 14 feet, and the width 7 feet. The second-class car- 
riages are open at the sides, and have seats for twenty-four persons. 
‘The Stockton and Darlington Railway carriages are divided into three 
compartments; the middle one is closed, and the other two are open : 
the extreme width is 5 feet 9 inches; the internal height, 4 feet 8 
inches; and the width of each seat, 16 inches: the wheels are four in 
number, and 2 feet 7 inches diameter, Some of the carriages on the 
Greenwich Railway are of the size usually adopted, but are without the 
éivisions, having seats all round, except where the doors intervene.” 

For the narrow gauge lines nothing certainly could have been more 
comfortable than the first-class carriages of the Manchester and Liver- 
pool Railway, as above described. The second-class, however, were any- 
thing but luxurious in bad weather, and people were inclined to compare, 
them with the outside seats of a stage coach, and to prefer the latter 
which were at any rate free from the cutting draughts of air rushing 
violently through the side openings. In this respect a great change has 
taken place for the better, as we find the comforts of second-class pas- 
sengers more attended to on some railways; and, instead of the open 
sides, windows have been added, The “ composite carriage” of the 
Stockton and Darlington line of 1836 still serves as a pattern for the 
carriage builders of 1851, and is a particularly convenient and indeed 
economical form for branch lines; the middle compartments being for 
first-class, and the two end compartments for second-class passengers 
respectively, 

The general form of the Greenwich Railway carriage of 1836 is still 
preserved by the South-Hastern Railway for the North Kent line, with 
a different arrangement, however, of the seats within, which enables the 
grasping managers of the line to cram the different carriages to suffoca- 
tion, without regard to the class of passengers. The South-Eastern 
carriage, built by Adams, and exhibited in the railway department of 
the World’s Fair, is, however, on the old and more convenient plan, 
giving to every first class passenger his own seat, and also allowing a 
fixed space for so many second class passengers. The peculiarit; 
of this carriage, which has been styled the “carriage of all 
nations,” is, that it consists of a vertebrated body, running on eight 
wooden wheels, of Mansell’s patent construction, and affording accom- 
modation altogether for eighty first and second class passengers. The 
panels and doors, &c. are of teak-wood, varnished, Adams’ patent 
springs and grease-tight axle boxes have also been adopted; by a 
mechanical arrangement, the fore and hind parts of this lengthy vehicle, 
the one for first and the other for second-class passengers, may be so 
placed in passing curved portions of a line of railway, that the two 
pairs of wheels on each side, instead of being in one and the same plane, 
move at an angle to each other according to the degree of curvature. 
This carriage was built by Brown, Marshall, and Co., and is according to 
Mr. Adams’ patent, who exhibits also a carriage, in connexion with his 
light passenger engine, as a specimen of his mode of economically working 
branch lines: thus, he dispenses with one pair of wheels, and under- 
neath the carriage he places a tank of water for the supply of the 
engine boiler (510, Class 5). 

Mr, Williams (530), the well-known railway-carriage builder, has sent 
to the Exhibition a very handsome first-class passenger carriage, the 
great novelty of which is the entire absence of paint; all the panels, 
doors, and other parts of the body being constructed of Hast India 
Moulmein teak, well coated with varnish, which brings out the grain of 
the wood, and altogether produces an elegantly neat appearance. This 
style of external construction has been adopted for the Royal carriages 
of the Great Northern Railway. 

Mr. M‘Connel (539), the locomotive superintendent of the North- 
Western Railway Company, contributes a novelty in carriage building 
to the Great Show. He makes the body of corrugated iron, which must 
be very strong and durable, and, we should imagine, on the whole, 
economical. This carriage is mounted on six wheels, and is of the com- 
posite order; consisting of two first-class compartments, five second-class 
compartments, and one guard’s compartment: a foot-board extends the 
whole length on either side: it is furnished with Brown’s patent buffers; 
and the exhibitor states that the whole is fire and water proof—a most 
important consideration. 

532. H,. H. Henson, also attached to the North-Western Company’s 
extensive establishment, exhibits a luggage yan on four wheels, the 
body with sliding doors, being of similar construction to that of the 
carriage last described, which is certainly a step in the right direction, 
as we often hear of sad havoc from fire among the merchandise wag- 
gons of railways. 

541. We have heard of sheet iron panels for carriage bodies, for such 
were adopted for the Belgian railways long ago, but, until now, papier 
maché panels have not been introduced. The framework of a railway. 
carriage with panels of this material isexhibited by J.C. Haddon. There 
is no doubt but that papier maché is a most convenient material for 
moulding into any particular form that may be required, and when 
painted will resist wet ; but as fire must now be guarded against in the 
construction of railway carriages, we should certainly prefer the con- 
struction adopted by Mr. M‘Connel and Mr Henson, or the flat metallic 
panels of the Belgian railway carriage builders. 

694. G. Grey, of Birmingham, exhibits an “ improved railway break 
and signal vans,” consisting of three small yans separated from each 
other by spring buffing apparatus, and haying also, terminal buffers ; the 
whole mounted on six wheels. In cases of collision such a carriage 
placed in front, and a second one in the rear of a train would, no donbt, 
prevent many broken noses and shattered foreheads. 

In addition to the full-sized carriages, we find six contributors of 
model carriages—exhibited either for novelty of design or some new ar- 
rangement of parts. ‘The names of the exhibitors of these models are— 
B. Tennant (564), W. N. Cripps (576), W. Macbay (586), C. Chabot, 
the zincographer (684), W. Green (704), and R. Welling, jun., the well- 
known carriage-builder, of Manchester (708). The only one of them 
which we shall notice is the last-mentioned; as at this time 
Royal progresses are so frequent, that it becomes necessary to 
provide every accommodation possible for those so beloved as the Queen 
of England, her highly-gifted Consort, and their illustrious children. 
‘The external design of Mr. Welling’s model of a Royal state railway 
carriage is far better than the internal arrangements. A promenade 
extends entirely round the carriage, properly railed in—thus affording 
an opportunity to the Royal travellers, occasionally, to enjoy the pic- 
turesque while getting a breath of fresh air. The interior is spoiled by 
the irregular shape of the saloon—owing to the entrances projecting 
within the sides of this compartment; while the accommodation in the 
shape of retiring rooms seems to haye been little thought of. 

In connexion with carriages, there are seyeral contributions in the 
shape of improved buffers, breaks, couplings, axles, wheels, and tires. 
The names of the contributors of the articles included in this classifica- 
of Stockton-on-Tees (10), C. De 
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six exhibit 
(22), J. Lee (507), J. Dillon (560), W. Handley 
and H. Stoy (705)." Most of our readers 


produce 
rails, which must speedily destroy 
Mr. Lee’s breaks (507) possess a power of stopping the trains of 18 
to 1 over those breaks to which we have alluded, and act di ‘from 
the axle and box of the wheels with a wedge-shaped shoe, which pre- 
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sents one surface to the wheel, and another to the rail, the latter ex- 
tending to 18 inches. These breaks are brought into action by the appli- 
cation of a powerful screw by one revolution, while by an additional 
half turn of the screw, the whole weight of the carriage is thrown upon 
the wedge block, thus raising the wheels one-sixteenth of an inch above 
the rails, but no more: thus the wear of the tyre and rails is avoided. 

560. Mr. James Dillon’s breaks are somewhat similar in their effect to 
those of Mr. Lee, but different in form—consisting of a long friction 
slide on each side and between the respective wheels, When the guard 
applies the necessary power, the slides are brought immediately to bear 
on the rails, and the carriages are slightly raised therefrom. 

690. Handley’s patent railway break is of wedge-form, and is applied 
to each wheel of the carriage to which the apparatus is fixed; 80 that 
the carriage may be brought to a stand when going in either direction. 

514, G. Knox, of Tottenhall, near Wolverhampton, has contributed a 
model of his break carriage, the buffers of which are formed of strong 
spiral springs. The chief object of this invention is to destroy or modify 
the effect of collisions by the interposition of one or more of such carri- 
ages in every train—each of such being calculated to sustain a 
shock of 60 tons before any mischief could be done, either to itself, or 
any other carriage guarded by it. The breaks are readily applied by 
the guard in charge. 

Many of the accidents which have from time to time happened to rail- 
way trains have been owing to imperfect axles; of late, therefore, much 
attention has been paid to producing axles of great strength, and which 
may be relied on. 

The Patent Axletree Company exhibit specimens of their patent 
axles, and also contribute illustrations of the different stages of the 
manufacture. Their number in the Official Catalogue is 543, and all per- 
sons interested in this branch of railway economy should examine the 
specimens produced by the above-named company. 

‘The other exhibitors of axles are Messrs. G. B. Thornycroft and Co., 
the well-known Wolverhampton firm (636) ; Beechcroft, Butler, and 
Co. (646); Messrs. Worsdell and Co., the carriage builders of Warring- 
ton (637); J. Squire and Co. (706); and Messrs. Beechcroft and Co., in 
particular, exhibit not fewer than twenty-eight different kinds of axles 
steeled with hard metal bushes, case-hardened with milled bushes, &c. 

There is a large display of railway carriage wheels, in most of which, 
however, we recognise the well-known double spoke pattern of the old 
house of Losh, Wilson, and Bell, Gateshead; or, at any rate, modifica- 
tions thereof, though the modeof manufacture in some ofthe cases is en- 
tirely different from that practised by the Gateshead firm as above. 

On our survey of the British railways some twelve years since, we 
found the wheels principally used throughout the kingdom were those 
of Losh, Hawks, Cottam, and Bramah respectively, all of wrought iron; 
Warrington’s, of cast iron ; and the Liverpool and Manchester wooden 
wheel, with wrought iron tires; there was also a perforated cast-iron 
disc wheel, but it was not extensively used. 

The exhibitors of railway wheels are Sandford and Owen, of Rother- 
ham (No, 554 in the Official Catalogue); T. Spencer, of Tipton (555); 
Beechcroft, Butler, and Co., of Leeds (646); Banks and Chambers, of 
Manchester (666); F. Lipscombe, of London (670); Eastwood and 
Frost, of Derby (672); W. Wharton, of the Euston station (713); and 
R. C. Marshall, of Ashford (715). J. C. Haddon, of London, whose 
papier maché panels we haye already mentioned, contributes railway 
wheels with wrought-iron naves (541) ; and Greaves has sent his patent 
wheels, having eight wooden spokes let into the nave at one end, and 
into cast-iron sockets forming part of the rim at the other. The ap- 
pearance of these wheels is very similar to that of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway wooden wheel, already alluded to. 

Messrs, Sandford and Co.'s wheel is of wrought iron, 3 feet in dia- 
meter, welded into one piece, and executed by machinery—a neat and 
safe production, Contiguous is one of their 3-feet 6-inch wheels, the 
spokes of which are welded to an inner rim, which is turned, and the 
tire shrunk on and secured in the ordinary manner. 

Mr. Spencer, the manufacturer, exhibits Chamber’s patent wrought- 
iron wheel, of eight spokes, four projecting from one side of the nave to 
the rim, and four on the other. This form possesses novelty, and is not 
deficient in strength. 

Messrs. Beechcroft and Company, of the Kirkstall Forge, near Leeds, 
make a great display of wheels and axles in Class 5 of the Great Exhi- 
bition; and in Class 1, many specimens of railway tire-bar, bent cold, 
in forged state, to show toughness, soundness, and strength of material; 
to show fibre in fracture ; to show mode of manufacture and soundness. 
In the same Class they also exhibit the best double fagoted carriage 
axles, bent cold, to show toughness, soundness, and strength of material ; 
and other axles, to show manufacture and soundness. We have thus 
gone a little out of our way in order to let our friends know where they 
can see additional samples of the make of iron produced at the cele- 
brated Kirkstall Forge. But to return to their wheels in Class 5. This 
firm contributes a variety of wheels for the purpose of showing those 
mostly used on railways at the present time: thus, we find wheels en- 
tirely of wrought iron, 3 feet in diameter, some having single, and some 
double spokes—the boss, spokes, and rim being forged solid in one 
piece; these wheels are especially calculated for the carriages of fast 
and express trains. Then there are compound wheels, made of wrought 
iron and cast iron, of various constructions, calculated for ordinary 
trains. We also find wheels with wrought-iron dise centres, disked, 
flanged, and punched all at one process, by hydraulic pressure, the bosses 
being of solid wrought iron, and the tires dovetailed to the rims, which 
are flanged ; thus the use of rivets is superseded. 

The peculiarity ot the wheels of Banks and Chambers is the insertion 
of steel segments in that part of the tire which is most exposed to 
friction; these segments are 2i inches wide, and } inch thick, and are 
let into dovetailed chases. 

The “ silent” wheels of Mr. Lipscombe consist of the ordinary spokes 
being enclosed with sheet iron on either side, and the intermediate 
spaces filled in with wood. The inventor says the object he has in view 
is to prevent vibration while the wheels are in motion; “ thus causing 
them to run without noise.” Even if these advantages could be obtained, 
the additional expense will prevent their general adoption. 

Eastwood and Frost exhibit a segment of a railway wheel produced 
from a rolled bar, with the boss, arms, and tire complete. 

Mr. Mansell states that his wheel, which he designates a safety-wheel, 
oe ee tire so secured that no part of it can leave the wheel in case of 

reakage. 

Mr. Haddon shows different kinds of wheels: those of nine spokes, made 
of straight bars turned down at their ends, to form a solid nave—the 
other end of each spoke being turned down to forma soldrim. Wheels 
ofthis pattern are manufactured by Fox, Henderson, and Co. Secondly, 
those with segmental bars; and, thirdly, compound rails of wrought 
iron and wood, the nave being of wrought iron, formed by swelling the 
ae of the spoke bars, the wood consisting of wedges driven in 

een. 


HUMMING-BIRDS. 

AN upright cabinet—perhaps the largest single cabinet in Europe—has 
just been deposited at the north end of the Transept, containing upwards 
of four hundred humming-birds. Amongst them are several varieties, 
and of the greatest rarity—the Trochilus Loddigesii, longuemares, Gouldit, 
Dupontii, pyra, Derbyii, Helena, Leadbeaterii, and others. Nothing can 
exceed the gorgeous beauty and endless hues of the plumage of these 
tiny creatures, and their chromatic harmonious arrangement is most 
pleasing to the eye. In the latter particular, and in the preservation of 
the natural outline and poise of the birds themselves, Mr. Leadbeater, of 
Golden-square, is unsurpassed. This collection is the result of thirty 
years’ opportunities of purchase. 

The Fox, after Landseer’s picture of “ Not caught yet,” is likewise by 
Mr. Leadbeater, who has Met tagicod carried out a masterly pictorial 


conceit. Another, of an afish, is a skilful, life-like 
specimen of this art, There is likewise a smaller case of hum- 


more ; 
paintings from stuffed birds, w! has caused an additional incentive to 
correct preservation of the natural and graceful outline of the objects 
thus prepared. 
a oan ee ‘omitted to geen N on 
we no! 3, s 
South Gallery, a sample of the porter malt manufsetured ‘Poole, 
Swonnell, and Co., -On~" In the process of malting, the 
sesnea converted | Lei tae i ecuty breaking a of the malt. 
porter malf, which is rolo 
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CARTON PIERRE AND PAPIER MACHE. 
Two distinct classes of decoration employ paper as the substance upon 
which ornament is placed—one is in relief, or a direct imitation of 
sculpture, while the other adopts painting as the vehicle by which to 
attract the eye; this section includes all those goods which ladies under- 
stand by the term papier maché, but which haye little right to that name, 
as it properly means paper, reduced to a pulp, and then manufactured. 
At present this is only employed considerably for ornaments in relief, 
and is pressed in moulds made of metal from plaster models. The 
lightness of the article is at first sight a proof of the material, but the 
section of a piece is a still better guide. This manufacture appears to 
be about twenty-five years old, and is exemplified in the Exposition by 
the productions of Mr. C. Bielefield. There is a large quantity of his 
works affixed to the ceiling, and therefore too high for our considera- 
tion of its execution, although evidently well chosen pieces of ornament ; 
put on the wall are placed some of the minutest Gothic detail, and 
fruit and flowers, which are satisfactory. These, with an over-door and 
a picture or glass frame, exhibit the usual applications of the material, 
but a new and interesting use is exhibited in a repetition of the cele- 
brated Elgin horse's head, and still more in a bust; the almost perfect 
infrangibility of this specimen is valuable to those who wish to per- 
petuate memorials of a beloved friend. There are also two statuettes, 
after Michael Angelo, which put forward the same claim, In the Nave 
are two very nice copies of classic capitals, for columns; and on 
he wall half a dozen consoles and corbels The good taste shown in the 
selection is praiseworthy ; and still better are the two cherubim forming 
a cartouche, and two other less ornamented works of a similar object. It is 
with pain that we see the “ Flying dragon,” executed for the Pavilion at 
Brighton, and a “Royal arms,” both positively bad. This exhibitor’s 
ingenuity in finding new fields for his material is illustrated by a model 
of Dundee in relief, and by the new patent for rendering it easy to obtain 
sheets of the papier maché of any size and thickness. This, which is at pre- 
sent applied to the partitions of steamers only, is one of those branches of 
business which it is easy to predict will be found applicable to many 
other purposes where density, rigidity, and imperviousness to sound, 
united with exquisite smoothness, are required. We point it out to 
artists especially, as the bagging of canvass has always a shocking 
effect ; it almost spoilt that beautiful whole-length by Lawrence which 
was lately exhibited at the British Institution. Itis professed that this 
form of the material is of utility out of doors, and that its rival, 
“carton pierre,’ is not. This prejudicesappears to be tolerably well 
founded, as the other manufacture seems to consist of plaster of Paris, 
with other ingredients mixed therein, poured into moulds, allowed to 
set, and backed with stout paper, to ensure the adherence of minute 
portions. 

Carton pierre is made in France and Germany to a considerable 
extent, which is not the case with its rival; but if there be really any 
paper mixed with the plaster, afterthe Chinese fashion, it is not in such 
a quantity asto excuse the use of the word carton initsname. The 
best specimens are supposed to come from France. ‘We may cite those 
exhibited by Huber, amongst whose works are seen an Italian frieze, a 
Greco-Raffaellesque vase, and a cinque-cento pilaster, of considerable 
merit, but totally eclipsed by the beautiful over-door executed for the 
Ecéle des Mines, and by the superb friezes in the real style of Louis 
XIV., made for Fontainebleau. His neighbour Hardouin supports the 
same reputation almost in ihe works repeated for Versailles, but there 
is not sufficient relief in this and other examples from the same factory. 
‘The noble work by Cruchet, in the Naye, is also partially composed of 
this material; but, taking into dispassionate consideration the produc- 
tions of Bielefield and of Jackson, it is surely not loo much to say that 
the Parisians are beaten upon their own ground. 

Messrs. Jackson and Sons, besides some forty pieces of ornament in 
all styles usually employed in England, a ceiling in the Elizabethan 
manner, and a most neble centre flower, exhibit one of the most superb 
of chandeliers, with eixty lights, in the style of Louis XVI., a very fine 
terminal console or bracket, and specimens of the work executed by 
them forthe new Army and Navy Club. Itis difficult to praise most 
the invention or the execution of these designs, which are appropriate 
to their purpose, full of fancy, and boldly conceived, with sufficient 
delicacy of finish. One candelabrum, partly gilt, excites painful 
sengations ; we perceive at once whence many soi-disant upholsterers and 
cabinet-makers derive their materials of decoration, and are led to think 
what can be the prospects of a school of ornamental design when such 
establishments as these exist, in which, in order to make the necessary 
profit, one invention must Jast as long as fashion will bear it, and conse- 
quently a few designers must monopolize the attention of the few houses 
which enjoy the trade of supplying every one with ready-made orna- 
ment. It is certainly a consolation to know that in some provincial 
cities the human machine can execute similar work at a less price than 
these factories, but this is not likely long to be the case. 

Gropius, of Berlin, contributes specimens of stein pappe, which is un- 
derstood to be of similar materials with carton pierre. There are about 
fifty pieces, nearly all being statuettes in the modern German taste, half- 
Greek and half-rénaissance in style, not particularly good, but certainly 
pleasing from their detail. The ornaments are not so well managed ; but 
there is one noble oyal mirror-frame which is quite English in its idea. 

No other specimens of this manufacture abroad have come under ob- 
servation, which is remarkable, as paper for ernamental work is at least 
a hundred years old in this country, from specimens whick we have seen. 

‘A remarkable invention is set forth by Messrs. Lincoln and Burnett, 
being furniture, in the shape of a work-box and table, made of calico; 
‘This seems more admirable for the novelty of the idea, than for any 
practical utility at the present time. The fabric too clearly displays 
itself, by its lines of the warp and woof, and by the ragged threads; 
this may be easily remedied, but it is a bad A 

Somewhat similar are those articles placed to the credit of Mr. G. 
Hart as inventor, and consisting of two really handsome snuff-boxes, a 
pair of vases, and of candlesticks, and a work-box well moulded. The 
chisel must have been used, which argues their being as hard as wood. 
Some pieces are shown with a grain resembling at first sight that of 
wood ; yet no timber matches these specimens, for the seeming grain is 
ag irregular as marbles generally are. The practical utility of the in- 
vention, however, does not yet appear. 

The other branch of the present subject includes what, if it were 
properly named, would be called japanned paper ware, and is chiefly 
dependent at present upon colour for its attractions. 

‘The minority, or, at least, the most common of these work, are said 
to be made of paper really maché, but the better sort are produced by 
the simple operation of obtaining the required form from a mould by 
placing a sheet of paper on or in it, and then fixing sheet upon sheet 
‘as the work dries, until the requisite thickness is gained; the lathe, the 
rasp, or the plane is then employed to give a general finish to the forms 
produced in this species of millboard or pasteboard, and it is several times 

varnished, being submitted to so severe a heat as 180 deg. : the inequalities 
are reduced by scraping and polishing with pumice-stone. Then the de- 
sign, if any, is put on, and re-varnishing and polishing with rotten-stone 
is performed, until the final lustre is given by the female palm, as to 


; are on, both at home and abroad, of articles in 
m is almost invariable, such as portfolios, albums, enve- 
knives, card-cases and trays, card-racks, 
and similar boxes, screens, chessboards, 
attractions, while 
h be almost an element of as much consideration 
attern of decoration in tables, chairs, cabinets, desks, sécré- 
daires, vases, inkstands, tea-caddies and tea-poys, trays, mirror frames, 
coalscuttles, canterburies, , and pianos. 
Both in taste of ornament and execution, as might be expected, the 
London houses seem tostand first ; then the works from Oxford, Wol- 
verhampton, and Birmingham follow; but for appropriate invention 
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those from Wolyerhamptom may be said to bear the palm : it is, however, 
a matter of great regret, that there is not found one faithful to the very 
first principles of good taste, and that some seem to seek how far they 
can sink beneath the standard prescribed by the conventional laws of 
propriety. 

Mr. Clay’s management of colour is unquestionably the best of all, in 
our opinion ; a cheffonier, with flower-panels, is very fair; a sort of Eli- 
zabethan miniature sécrétaire is a capital idea; the writing-desk table 
is very pretty, and two Gothic trays are excellent, as well as a simple 
round one and a novel chessboard; a moresque writing-case and a 
cinque-cento writing-desk are very good, as is the frame of a Louis 
XVI. chair ; but, above all, their mode of colouring renders a tedesche 
Louis XVI. tray and card-dish almost unique and excellently showy ; 
there is also a very pretty tea-poy. Of the rest of the articles there 
need be nothing said but a generally severe criticism. 

Mr. Dixon’s works deserve the epithet of very fair; they form but a 
small collection, which seems to have been selected by a good judge, and 
it is only necessary to particularise the centre of flowers in the table: 
thereon we may consider whether such embellishments are at all appro- 
priate for some of the uses which the articles are to serve. Now it does 
seem the height of absurdity, when every child even who looks at a 
picture strives to place it parallel with its face, and when even the ex- 
hibitors themselves are compelled to exhibit their wares in the same 
position, that subjects like the figure, landscape, and flowers in vases, 
should be chosen for the decoration of articles that are almost always 
to be seen flat. Mr. Spiers seems to have been conscious of this fact to a 
great extent, and every visitor to the Exposition must be pleased with 
those really noble inkstands which are unadorned : yet the most promi- 
nent featurés of his collection are tables with landscapes; the largest has a 
very pretty ornament, & /a Louis XTV., well designed, enclosing a general 
view of Oxford ; and another, with the front of Christchurch, is accom- 
panied by some good tedesche ornament of the succeeding style, The 
oval table is very nicely designed, and great praise is due to a round one 
with a landscape of pollards, and an excellent ornament; but, the 
landscapes in these, and about a score of prettily-bordered cake or card- 
baskets, have no business there. There are five exquisite card-trays 
and about forty specimens of painting on flat surfaces, as book-covers, 
&c,; the borders generally are irreproachable, and some birds are very 
well drawn. Omitting the crochet-boxes, or whatever use they may be 
put to in Oxford, there are about forty specimens of views upon hand- 
screens; andin this place they are perhaps pardonable. One of the 
greatest offences against 2 cultivated taste is a miserable little occa- 
sional table. Manufacturers and visitors might take a useful hint from 
acoat of arms under a cardinal’s hat. 

Mr. Walton exhibits two excellent moresque trays—the best, perhaps, 
of their sort, for pattern and colouring; and a cabinet, which deserves 
equally honourable mention; a Gothic tray—perhaps the most unexcep- 
tionable of its kind, from its appropriate and chaste design, but the red 
and blue are not lucky in their contrast, and the green is not of a nice 
tone; a tazza, whose under side (all that can be seen) is very nice; and 
two coal-scuttles, good in their ornament. The seven very elegant and 
appropriately decorated little vases deserve especial commendation ; yet 
with all these meritorious works, there are exhibited others as bad, such 
as a large vase, which shows fully want of taste in the application of 
ornaments which have irregular edges upon a flat surface, thus destroy- 
ing the effect of the very decoration applied; to say nothing of whole 
sets of tea-trays with such subjects as Gotthe’s “ Faust,” the Thames, 
Shannon, and Clyde, both sets very prettily touched indeed, but the 
border not so good in the last-named as in the first; three sea-pieces, 
which are very effective, though little better than hasty sketches, with a 
nice border of sea-weed and marine monsters; the tender passion, in a 
Louis XV. border ; and the best of these sets,"three seasons, very prettily 
sketched, in appropriate borders, of which the holly is very effective; 
and of all faults, an antique subject in sham reliefona tray. His great 
table is a superb painting of flowers, with too little regard to nature, as 
the conyolvulus is as large or larger than the poppy, lily, or rose, and 
they are all too much of one tint. These are allin the Nave; but the 
game house has another exhibition of trays in the Ironmongery (p. 12) 
which demands consideration. Three are Elizabethan, of which that 
with the plain black ground is the best; but what can be said of the 
miserable imitation of mock jewels? There are also two pictures, one 
of Penshurst Hall, the other of Glammis Castle, both well sketched, but 
the last the best, yet degraded by mock jewellery ; half-a-dozen flower 
pieces, chiefly well executed, but one with Neptune and Amphitrite 
beyond criticism. ‘There are also three very good Gothic patterns; but, 
best of all, are a Grecian style tray with pearl, and two similar ones in 
black and gold, of the same pattern, differently treated; and a plain 
Elizabethan pattern, of gold lines upon a black ground. 

It may seem little interesting to the reader to peruse a catalogue 
raisonnée of such works ; but, if the effect of the most showy colouring 
in the Exposition on the public mind be considered, it will be admitted 
that these little objects carry with them more influence than the noblest 
works of nature or of art in their vicinity: it is not amusing, but really 
painful, to listen to the observations of most of the gazers at the part of 
the Nave dedicated to these works. 

Messrs. Jennens and Betteridge have sought for assistance from edu- 

cated men, but they haye attached themselves to artists of high rank, 
from whom it is not fair to expect, without unusual study, a knowledge 
of the means by which the cabinet-maker produces effect ; this is unfor- 
tunate, but it is luckily easily to be remedied. The mixture of good and 
bad taste in the following productions is remarkable. A double essen- 
ceoire with its bottles is very good—the contrast between the pale blue 
and black is agreeable; go are two writing-desks—one by Elkington, of 
Pandora and the Hours, while another in black and mother-of-peerl is 
not so fortunate : a liqueur case adorned with flowers is a notion at least 
questionable at the present time; while one with a simple mother-of- 
pearl ornament is very fair. The imitations of old japan are also clever ; 
whilst an Egyptian hand-screen is shocking. The apotheosis of Homer 
for a writing-case and a crochet-box, both adorned by Elkington, are 
capital; a hand-sereen, after Landseer, is allowable and very fairly 
painted, but such subjects are net apropos to tea-trays. The specimens of 
this article are not pleasing, though the Pacha’s tray, one blaze of gold, 
is suitable to the Turkish taste. There is an exquisite candelabrum and 
an excellent plain writing tray and moresque lotus work-table. The 
Oriental chair, of a make not unsuited to the Hast, is faulty in its detail ; 
but what can be said in excuse of the causeuse work-table, but that it is 
really “ Bruramagem >” Two Elizabethan, and a legire chair, are very 
fair; and high praise may be given to a writing-desk covered with gold 
and flowers. There is also a renaissance style work-table of exquisite 
form, and not badly ornamented, by {the side of a Raffaellesque piano, 
stool, and canterbury, all in black, with mother-of-pearl ; again unex- 
ceptionable in outline, but over showy: here the upholsterer must be at 
a loss for the means of competition in most cases. M‘Carthy’s design 
for an ink and envelope stand is not bad; but the Victoria regia cot (in 
the body moresque and good) is generally in very poor taste—the 
upholsterer’s work seems to be the best portion of it. A vase with 
Etruscan ornaments, in imitation of fancy glass, with or moulu mount- 
ings, is also excellent in its way, as are most of the book-covers, but 
exception must be made of those in which the harp and the sunflower 
are introduced. Two moresque tea-trays, and one designed by Redgrave, 
are very good indeed; and so is a little portelivre. This firm also pro- 
duces a very nice specimen of flower-painting, and the Chinese pieces, 
as generally with other houses, are not discreditable. The worst taste 
seems to haye been displayed in a tea-tray with shells and flowers, a gem 
pook-cover, and two trays, one with the Royal arms, the other with the 
tea and coffee plants. The chessboard has a great want of harmony ; 
and the figures, though designed by Bell, have not the finish of the set 
produced by Flaxman. But the great work of these exhibitors seems to 
be a chess, loo, and bagatelle-table combined ; and, as this is about the 
largest size made by the process above described, it is clear that the 
invention of Bielefield must have great weight on such productions in 
future. 

Mr. Sutcliff sends a large moresque tray in pale red and gold, one 
in gold and colours, and one in the Elizabethan style, which are of the 
first class. The reader knows already what is to be urged against 
another with a very well painted group of flowers; and, with regard to 
the others, nothing need be said, except that a very simple coral border 
is agreeable in all respects; asis also a dove-coloured writing-case, with 
flowers very prettily introduced in a good border: two Greek vases de- 
serve condemnation, and we shall dismiss the rest of the articles with 
the observation intended to apply generally to all the exhibitors, that it 
is remarkable that a black ground should so constantly be chosen, when 
no colour can be much ¥ 


‘worse as a ground for flowers. 

Messrs. Halbeard and Welling show two writing-cases with mother- 
of-pearl, which, as well as a sécrétaire, are excellent, as is a work-table 
inlaid on a black ground; but no excuse can be offered for a cabinet 
with a distinct mark of the opening of the lid passing through four 
landscapes. 

Mr. Davis exhibits a very pretty idea for a work-box, surrounded by 
portraits of our Sovereigns, but the execution is not so good. 

‘Mr. Turley, besides a specimen thirty years old, sends a screen with 
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eight subjects very nicely painted. Somehow, all the work of this sort 
is tainted with the fault of pale blue skies charged with foggy clouds. 
One tray in this collection is actually an interior bounded only by a gold 
line: there is here, also, a triple cabinet which gives a very pretty notion 
for the top of a sideboard, instead of a glass. Two inkstands are also 
nice, and here are the only hearth-brooms, one of which is elegant. A 
subject from the “ Book of Beauty ” is rendered exceedingly nicely as a 
book-cover ; and there are some excellent bits of flower-painting. 

The subject now draws to a close. Except a fire-screen, very 
nicely ornamented, M'Callum and Hodgson lay before us nothing 
particularly calling for notice. The prevalence of coloured mother-o’= 
pearl, and of flower ornament, is general; and the taste is by no means 
that which arrests our attention. Mr. Lane has one object worthy of our 
especial notice—an inkstand, in an Elizabethan dish; and another is to 
be seen in the collection of Fotherape and Co.: but the general style of 
the last-named group of exhibitors is so different from that to which the 
reader’s attention was called at the beginning of this notice, that it is no 
longer a pleasing duty to criticise. 

‘Two remarks may be added, to the effect, that, if the strictest sense 
were given to the commandment not to make images, the school of or- 
namentation would have been by this time, as the Arabs have shown, in 
a far higher position than it is ever likely to attain in this country, where 
not eyen public opinion seryes to repress some of the absurdities 
above enumerated; and that it is wonderful that this business has not 
been embraced abroad. There are some small articles manufactured in 
this manner in France, but none have been forwarded to the Exposi- 
tion ; and Messrs, Rau and Co., of Géeppingen, in Wurtemburg, seem 
to be its only representatives on the foreign side. The articles, though 
few, are in good taste; but the colouring does not seem so good as that 
on the English side: the ornamental portions are much better worked 
than ours; and manufacturers may take a good lesson from the ja- 
panned tinware of Stobwasser, whose imitations of marbles might, in 
practised hands, rival the real malachite of Russia. 

Of the embossed papers as envelopes, cards, &c., there does not ap- 
pear to be any striking novelty in the works of Messrs. Dubbs and Co., 
Delarue, Burke, Mansell, or Meck: the first certainly makes the best 
show, and is unrivalled in this branch in the Exposition. 


LIFE-PRESERVING JACKET. BY J. D. CAULCHER. 


This is one of many contriv- 
ances for the preservation of life 
in the event of accidental immer- 
sion. The ribs are of cork; and 
it is so fashioned as to be capable 
of being worn unobserved under a 
coat or mantle; and, in conse- 
quence of its pliability, can be 
used without inconvenience whilst 
rowing a boat. When not required, 
it can be folded up and stowed 
away in a small space. 


RELIEVO LEATHER. 


THE specimens of Relievo Leathers in the Crystal Palace, although ex- 
hibited but by three firms, the two French and the other English, are 
identical in their manufacture and mode of treatment, and are of sufficient 
importance to demand adistinct notice. From all that we can collect 
in reference to the earliest history of the art, it is clearly to be traced a3 
far back as 900 years before Christ, the British Museum possessing some 
seraps and pieces of gilt leather straps taken from mummies, upon 
which are relieved figurements of King Orsokon adoring the god 
Bhem, and others of Amoun Ra Harsaphes. Italy, Spain, and Fianders 
centuries ago were eminent for their relieved leathers, the flat or ground- 
work of which was usually gilded, silvered, or coloured; and recently 
Germany, France, and more especially Great Britain, took the lead in 
this department of art manufacture. An able writer, while dwelling 
with much gusto upon this subject, says, the distinct relief in 
which the patterns could be embossed, the brilliancy of colour 
of which the leather was susceptible, the high burnish which 
could be given to the gold, the durability, ease of application, and re- 
sistance of damp, rendered the material peculiarly fitted for panels and 
hangings. It was a warm and gorgeous covering for the walls, afford- 
ing infinite scope for art, taste, workmanship, and heraldic emblazon- 
ment, and the exclusiveness of wealth, and was therefore largely used in 
the decoration of palaces and baronial halls. At Blenheim, Hinchin- 
brook House, Norwich Palace, Knockton Hall, at Lord Scarborough’s, 
and in many private collections, leather tapestries are still to be found, 
preserving the utmost brilliancy of colour and gilding. Some of the 
Jeather tapestries at Hinchinbrook, it is said, bore the name of Titian. 
About 1531 or 1532, Henry VIII. built a manor-house near Eastham 
Church, in Essex, with a high, square tower, that during her sort of year 
of probation Anne Boleyn might enjoy the prospect of the Royal Park 
at Greenwich. This tower had hangings of the most gorgeous gold 
leather, which remained until fifty years since, when the house coming 
into the hands of a proprietor with no especial love for the memory of 
the Bluff Harry, nor the sad hauntings of the fate of Anne Boleyn, nor 
the old art and workmanship of leather decoration, but a clear percep- 
tion thatin so many yards of gilt leather there must be some weight of real 
gold, had the tapestries torn down, sent to the goldsmith’s furnace, and 
some £60 of pure gold gathered from the ashes. 

In the French department, No. 1202, M. Dulud, of Paris, exhibits 
seyeral pieces of tapestry and ornamental hangings in embossed leather, 
which appear identical in subject and the method of their preparation 
with those of Mr. Leake in the Fine Art Court. He likewise shows 
two elbow-chairs, lined with embossed leather, and other articles of 
furniture similarly decorated, amongst which a cabinet is the best, and 
which serves admirably to show the fitness of leather where the appear- 
ance of elaborate carving is required. Opposite to these is 

No. 164, A. A. Despreaux, a collection of Venetian leathers of similar 
pretensions, but differing as widely as possible in their result, The 
patterns selected as models are well known by us to be very admirably 
adapted for the purpose ; but whether to disguise the original source, or 
from inefficiency in the operatives, nothing could have been more 
impotent than the conclusion, and scarcely anything more execrable in 
taste than the method in which they are daubed with colour. All draw- 
ing, all grace, and all notions of chromatic harmony are cast to the 
winds, If these in any way resemble the decorated leathers at the 
period of their decline and ultimate abandonment, we can scarcely 
wonder at the total extinction of this branch of art manufacture in 
those countries which were eager to appreciate it in its palmy days. 

Mr. Leake’s (of Warwick-street, Golden-square) collection is to be 
found in the Fine Art Court. To this gentleman’s perseverance we 
are indebted for the revival of this branch of art manufucture in this 
country ; and we do but justice in stating, that the models from which 
he has hitherto made selections are of the very best and most classic 
styles, It may be further added, that the leathers relieved by Mr. 
Leek’s process are much more , and of greater boldness, than those 
of former day, and that they it a degree of , 80 to 
speak, which is characteristic of the modern school, and never to be met 
with in the ancient examples. Leather, as a material, is singularly sus- 
ceptible of an imitative quality: it can be made to represent almost any 
kind of wood; and an upright scriptural figure subject, framed, and lying 
upon the counter, has so close a resemblance to an old copper casting, 
that it is only by close examination the deception is detected. The 
architectural examples of the Gothic eras, and the time of Elizabeth, 
&e., are worthy of all praise. 
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approved open!paper and envelope rack, and complete shut-up slope 
desk, being combined? so as to form a very useful portable and unique 
appendage to the writing-table, as well asa useful counting-house com~ 
panion. It reflects much credit on the manufacturers, as also on the 
ingenuity of the inventor. 


MEDIZVAL WAX CANDLES. BY TUCKER AND CO. 


(Engraved on page 461). 

In our notice of the Medieval Court, we unintentionally omitted to 
mention that the candles therein exhibited are manufactured by Messrs. 
Francis Tucker and Co., of Kensington; and as they are remarkable 
amongst the revivals of the present age, we will give a Sketch of some 
of them, together with some notes of the rites of the Romish Church, to 
which they have reference. The large candle, which is called a “ Paschal 
Candle,” is pretended to be symbolical of the glory of Christ’s resurrection. 
Itis lighted during the offices of the Church from Easter to the Ascension. 
Itis elaborately painted round the base with various inscriptions and de- 
vices, The triple candle, which is composedof three equal parts twisted to- 
gether, is used on Holy Saturday for the “ Lumen Christi,” in the pro- 
cession from the church porch, ‘The twisted torch is a revival of those 
borne on various occasions in the dark ages, especially at funeral pro- 
cessions and entertainments. There are beautiful specimens of twisted 
wax candles, and the only instances of the kind in the Exhibition. 
‘The smaller candles, of which there are several, are painted for 
altars, &c. The custom of enriching candles for sacred purposes, by 
painting and gilding, is very ancient; and the same principle was for- 
merly carried out with regard to candles for domestic use in great feasts, 
these being painted with heraldic devices. 


FOLDING SCREEN OF gee PAINTINGS. BY J. H. 
EARLE, 

Mr. Earle’s contribution being in encaustic, the painting has found ad- 
mission to the Crystal Palace, as not coming within the rule excluding 
works of painting in oil, water-colour, and fresco ; and it is one of the 
evidences of the absurdity of that regulation. It is a production of 
ordinary merit, and is entitled to consideration only in the light of a 
piece of room decoration. The subjects are in imitation of antique gems, 
representing the story of Cupid and Psyche. 1. Cupid, stung by a bee, 
shows his wounded finger to Venus. 2. Psyche contemplating the mur- 
der of Cupid. 3. Psyche and Pan. 4. Payche propitiates Ceres. 5. 
Psyche giving the soporific cakes. 6. The Eagle giving the yase of 
black water to Psyche. 7. Psyche receiving the casket of perfumes 
from Proserpine. 8. Psyche with the casket of perfume received from 
Proserpine. 9. Psyche presenting the casket to Venus, which appeases 
her anger and extinguishes her jealousy. 10. Mercury, commanded by 
Jupiter, bringing Psyche back to Olympus. 11. Psyche transported by 
Zephyr to a grove, and placed in the arms of Cupid. 12. Cupid and 
Psyche in the bower. The Engraving of this screen will be found on 
page 472, 


GROUP OF ARTICLES IN PAPIER MACHE.—BY SPIERS AND SON, OXFORD. 


The contributions of Messrs. Spiers and Son, of Oxford, are shown in a semi- 
octagonal dome-shaped glass case in the Nave, designed by Mr. Owen Jones, and 
fitted up by Messrs. Robert Henderson. They consist of tables, cabinets, desks, work- 
boxes, albums, portfolios, waiters, tea-caddies, &c., in papier maché, ornamented with 
views of the colleges, public buildings, college gardens, and other objects of interest 
in the University and its neighbourhood. We are happy to notice in them endeavours 
after a truer andjless meretricious style of ornamentation. As the taste of the Oxford 
people seems to run in a contrary direction to that of the usual purchasers of this 
description of goods, this firm have taken up the ornamentation of papier maché in a 
new style. Instead of adopting the usual subjects of birds, flowers, Chinese land- 
scapes, arabesque or other less pleasing styles, they conceived that picturesque repre~ 
sentations of architectural and landscape snbjects, treated in an artist-like manner, 
to which other ornament should be subservient, would be equally interesting to many 
persons, equally popular, and more conducive to the diffusion of asound taste. Messrs. 
Spiers immortalise their native and mest learned city in every possible point of view 
and upon every possible variety of article. We have Oxford from the fields, and Ox- 
ford from the river, Oxford in the streets, Oxford colleges, Oxford halls, Oxford 
staircases, aud Oxford seals. These paintings, which are scattered over desks, tables , 
seorétaires, and work-boxes, are all beautifully executed. 


SILVER CUP.—BY FRIES, OF ZURICH, SWITZERLAND, 


DESPATOH-BOX.—BY MESSRS. WALLER. 


a 7 < id With the exception of watches, the contributions in the precious me- 
5 The commercialffand diplomatic despatch writing-case manufactured and exhibited tals from Switzerland are rare. "The Cup before us, in oxidized ee 

y Messrs. Waller, is the invention of Mr. F. Whishaw. This new and complete with emblems of war, the national cross, &c., is remarkable more for 
article contains every requisite for an extensive or limited correspondence. The much- the curiosity of the devices than for its size or beauty of design. 
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SHUTTLELESS LOOM.—BY T. §, REED AND CO,, DERBY.—(SEE PAGE 471.) 
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CHATELAINE,—BY THORNHILL, BOND-STREET. 


We have here a very complete specimen of this de- 
scription of ornamental paraphernalia, all the articles 
being finished with great correctness, : 
GENTLEMAN'S DRESSING-CASE. BY EDWARDS. 

(Engraved upon the next page.) 

This beautiful piece of workmanship, both tasteful 
and substantial, does infinite credit to the old-established 
firm whence it emanates; the fittings up are very ele- 
gant. It consists of three distinct departments, either 
of which can be raised to any convenient elevation, and 
remain stationary whilstrequired. The hinge is on a new 
principle, the invention (patent) of the exhibitors. 


GENTLEMAN'S DESPATCH AND WRITING-CASE. 
BY EDWARDS, 

This, also, is an admirable specimen of workmanship ; 
a despatch and writing-case combined, to open on the 
same principle as the dressing-case. It is covered with 
purple morocco, and lined with purple velvet. The in- 
struments and fittings are of mother-of-pearl and gold. 
The ink and light open by the pressure of an extra 
spring, which obviates the inconvenience of removing 
them when required for use. An Engraving of this ele- 
gant article will be found on the next page. 


CARD-SETTING MACHINE. BY SYKES 
BROTHERS, 

This card-setting machine is exhibited by Messrs. Jo- 
seph Sykes Brothers, card-manufacturers, Acre-mills, 
Lindley, near Huddersfield. It is one of the most in- 
genious and beautiful pieces of machinery in the Exhi- 
bition, and produces the complete card from the wire 
and leather, cloth, or India-rubber. 


CARD-SETTING MACHINE.—BY SYKES BROTHERS. 
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i | PAXTON FURNITURE. BY FLEISCHMANN, OF SONNENBERG. 


Fleischmann, of Sonnenberg, in the Duchy of Saxe-Meiningen, exhibits a variety of 
decorative subjects, in a style peculiar to many provincial parts of Germany; a style in 
which lightness of material is.combined with great fancifulness of device, and. much 


gaudiness of. colouring, gilding, &. These things would hardly pass muster in busy, 
business-like London, either as works of utility or ornament; but in the villa residences 
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FOUNTAIN.—BY JABEZ JAMES.—(SEK PAGE 464.) PAXTON FURNITURE.—BY A. FLEISCHMANN, OF SONNENBERG. 


in the Rhenish provinces they serve to fill up @ vacant corner, and 
to gratify the eye of a simple-minded people with representations of 
natural objects, which, though of every-day recurrence, are esteemed as 
emblems of their nationality: the vine the chase, the guitar, and a 
lover, make up the sum of a German’s earthly enjoyments. Iron and 
glass are the chief materials of these articles, and which, in conse- 
quence, have been named, in honour of the architect of the Crystal Pa- 
lace, “ Paxton Furniture.” 
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crour OF CHINA.—BY MESSRS, GOODE.—(SEE PAGE 465.) ’ MEDLEVAL CANDLES.—BY TUCKER AND CO,—(SBE PAGE 469.) 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
(FOURTH NOTICE.) 

Ir has often been a question—and one which would be most interesting 
to solve gatisfactorily—whetker the flute, so popular among the Greeks 
and Romans and other nations of antiquity, was the same in form as the 
German or transverse flute of the present day ; there are no correct data on 
which to form a direct answer to the question. We have no instruments of 
the kind handed down to us, nor any sculptured representation answering 
to the description, for the musical instrumente, as well as the music of 
the ancients, are enveloped in almost impenetrable mystery. It is true, 
that, on some Roman tesselated pavement, there was discovered the 
representation of a young man playing on an instrument similar to 
the flute, held transversely to the mouth; and, we haye heard, there is 
an antique statue of a fawn, with a pipe, in the same position ; but we 
have no means of proving this was the flute. of the ancient Greeks. 
When the flute is spoken of by the Greek and Latin authors, it is evident 
not a single instrument, but a class of instruments is alluded to. If we 
were, however, to hazard an opinion on the subject, we should be in- 
clined to hold with those who believe that the flute of the ancients was 
open at both ends, and held perpendicularly when played. We are 
strengthened in this opinion by the fact of there being right and left- 
handed flutes, and that they differed in tone, and were employed under 
various circumstances, according to the character of the music, whether 
solemn or lively, grave or gay. The right-handed flutes gave the bass, 
and the left-handed the treble notes : they were often played alternately, 
andit will at once be perceived, that while it would be perfectly possi- 
ble to play right and left-handed flutes held perpendicularly, and to 
change them with facility, it would be exceedingly awkward and diffi- 
cult to do the same thing with the instrument held transversely. How 
far this inference helps to decide the question, we must leave to be de- 
termined by others; but that the flute was held in the highest estimation 
by the Greeks and Romans, and that it was their most important musical 
instrument, there can be no doubt. Prizes were contended for by the 
most celebrated performers at the Olympian and other games ; the pro- 
fesgors and teachers of the instrument realised handsome fortunes, and 
lived in a style of the greatest luxury and extravagance. There 
were also colleges of fiute-players, and bands of fifty and 
100 performers. Among the Grecian and Roman ladies there were also 
several celebrated players, and, like the pianoforte at the present day, it 
was considered an indispensable accomplishment among the highly 
educated and fashionable. It was also the principal musical instrument 
employed in the sacred service of the temples. Even Xenophon thought 
it not unworthy of him to give his advice to professors ; and to a young 
man who did not meet with the patronage he desired, he recommends 
“to take a large house and live in great style, that he may be thought a 
first-rate performer.” This advice, how to make a reputation, is often 
enough acted upon in the present day, much to the hurt. of the really 
clever and honest professor; and this branch, at least, of the art, or 
rather arts, of the musician seems to have undergone little change since 
the historian of Cyrus. 

‘We must now turn to the flutes in the Great Exhibition ; but first we 
will give a glance at the improvements introduced by Bihm of Munich. 

M. Bihm produced his first flute in 1832; but it was brought into 
general notice by the Academy of Sciences at Paris, who, on its being 
brought before them, with the ready attention to acientific improvement 
which characterises that distinguished body, at once named a commis- 
sion to inquire into its merits, whose report was unanimously in its 

favour,and who at once recommended its adoption in the Conservatoire of 
Paris in preference to the old flute. Hed it not been for this favourable 
report, and the alacrity with Which every improvement in art or science 
is taken up on the Continent, we are afraid the flute of Bohm would 
have been long ere it found its way into general use, and would have 
had an overwhelming amount of prejudice to contend against, prejudice 
of the worst kind, namely, that founded in ignorance. 

‘The improvements in Béhm’s first flute consisted in the correct dis- 
tribution of the holes at equal relative distances, and in making them of 
equal sizes. This was effected by following out the principle on which a 
single note is produced, and applying it to the production ofothers, Our 
readers will at once understand this, by considering that any tube of a 
certain given length and diameter will, when sounded, give out a 
certain note of a certain pitch Assume that note to be © 
natural, by cutting off a proportionate quantity of the tube 
the tone is sharpened, and © sharp can be produced; by 
again cutting off the same quantity, you get the next note 
higher, and so on until the octave is completed. Instead, however, of 
shortening the tube in the flute, and other instruments of the kind, holes 
are bored at the same distances that the tube would be shortened, which 
answers the same purpose, Now, supposing the diameter of the tube to 
be the same throughout, an equal quantity ought to be cut off to produce 
each note, therefore the holes answering the same purpose ought to be 
equidistant. We may observe that there may be some slight modification 
of these principles to answer particular purposes, such as the equal tem- 
perament in tuning, &e. 

The other improvement in Bihm’s first flute is the substitution of open 
for cloced keys, he having discovered that not only was it mechanically 
easier to keep a key open with a spring which was not required to be so 
strong to keep it open as to keep it perfectly closed, but also that the 
closed keys acted as a damper to the next note above, and produced a 
muffled tone, or what is technically termed a veiled note. This was 
Bihm’s first flute, and how it was appreciated on the Continent we have 
already shewn. He next found, that, however exactly he placed the 
holes, some of the notes were still unequal—some being weaker, and 
not so clear and full as the others. It then occurred to him, that there 
must be something radically incorrect in the primary construction of the 
tube ; he therefore substituted a perfectly cylindrical in the place of the 
conical bore, and introduced his parabola head joint, which has the effect 
of refracting and propelling the sound with greater velocity, and, though 
not necessary to the production of perfect and equal notes (the correct 
proportions of the cylinder and the placing the hole effecting this), is of 
great advantage as an aid to quicker and more facile execution. It was 
evident that in the conical bore the notes in the narrow part of the tube 
could not be so clear and powerful as in the wide, and that, by adopting 
a perfect cylinder, there would be the same force to every note, and they 
would consequently be equal. 

‘This was the second improvement of Bohm, and we see that he had 
entirely to remodel the construction of the instrument. The same 
principles apply also to other wind intruments. 

Seeing how self-evident and simple are the principles upon which these 
effective improvements have been founded, the wonder is that they were 
not adopted before; but it must be borne in mind, that the transition 
from the old flute, A, B, C, to the German flute, and thence to the pre- 
sent keyed flute, was not effected at once: note by note, and key by key, 
was added to suit the necessities of the performer, or the idea of improve- 
ment possessed by the manufacturer. An improved but imperfect instru- 
ment had grown up, and while, from time to time, considerable talent and 
ingenuity Was employed in perfecting it, the makers and professors were 
hardly prepared for an alteration in the very first principles of the con- 
struction of the instrument. 

M. Bohm, in the Foreign Department, Bavaria (No. 23), exhibits a 
cylindrical flute, of silver, with the following improvements—correct 
proportions in the construction of the tube, a new arrangement of the 
key-mechanism, and a new form of embouchure of gold; Site @amour, 
in B flat, in German silver; and a model of a patent hautboy, con- 
structed on the same principles. These three instruments are in a small 
glass case in the Gallery; they are not so remarkable for their high 
finish in point of workmanship, though in this particular they are excel- 
lent, as for the disposition of the keys, which are arranged to come un- 

der the fingers in a more natural and regular order. At first sight, the 
me appears somewhat complicated, and we haye heard this 
brought forward as an argument sgainst Bihm’s improved arrange- 
ment of the keys. We cannot, however, but consider it an ill-founded 
prejudice. Any piece of mechanism that has more than a single simple 
motion, according to this rule, would be complicated; we might with 
equal reason call the 1 marine engine, of Bolton and Watt, com- 
plicated, as compared with the primitive but int model of the 
early application of steam-power-to locomotion by its side. When every 
piece of mechanism has its proper employment and use, and does not 
interfere with the action of the other, there can be no complication. 
The first repetition action applied to the grand pianoforte was called 


complicated ; yet we now gee that no instrument of the kind is considered 
complete without. 

We now turn to the French department:— 

M. Clair Godfroy, Sen,, of Paris (No. 454), exhibits wood and silver 
flutes of fine workmanship and high finish in every particular. 

M. Tulon (398) exhibits improved flutes, with a new disposition of the 
keys, and hautboy, of first-class construction and make, 

‘M. Bouffet, Jun. (442), exhibits clarionets on a new plan, flutes, oboes, 
and bassoong, for military bands, of excellent construction. 

M. Tribert (1510) exhibits flutes and clarionets, highly finished, and 
a clarionet in tortoiseshell and silver. M. Breton (No. 1555) crystal 
and wooden flutes,on Bébm’s principle, and clarionet, also on Béhm’s 
principle, of very excellent make, but we cannot see the beauty or 
utility of the crystal flutes. The other exhibitors in this department 
are M. Besson (424) and M. Roth (993). 

In the Austrian department, M. Uhlmann, of Vienna (No. 155), ex- 
hibits hautboys and clarionets elegantly mounted and of fine workman- 
ship. Inthe Belgian department, M. Mahillon, of Brussels, exhibits 
clarionets, &c. From Denmark, M. Silboe, of Copenhagen (No. 31), 
exhibits an ebony flute, with eleven silver keys, and an archimedean 
bore; clarionet, in B. flat, with two mouth-pieces, on J. Van Miiller’s 
construction, and also hautboy, on the older Dresden pattern. 

We have also flutes and other wind instruments of wood from the 
Zollverein, Saxony, and other parts of Germany; and in the American 
department, M. Eisenbrant (481), of New York, exhibits some highly 
finished flutes, with jewelled keys. In the English department, Messrs. 
Rudall and Rose (No. 530) exhibit Buhm’s patent flute, Carte’s patent 
flutes in silver and wood, and the improved ordinary flute: these instru- 
ments are of the highest possible finish, and in Carte’s patent flutes the 
keys are arranged to give superior facilities for execution. Before the 
improvements of Béhm, Messrs. Rudall and Rose had arrived at the 
greatest attainable perfection in the manufacture of their flutes on the 
old system, not having the good fortune to light on the same improve- 
ments as BUhm: they, however, knew how to appreciate them, and at 
once made arrangements with him which secured to them the sole right 
of manufacturing flutes on his principle in England. 

Mr. Card (546) exhibits silver, gold, and electro-silvered and other 
flutes, of excellent make. Mr. Siccama (535) exhibits specimens of his 
diatonic flutes; and Mr. Potter (538), Cliuton’s flutes, with the old 
fingering throughout. Messrs. Paske and Keenig also exhibit flutes. 

Before leaving the subject of flutes, let us suggest to the manufacturers 
and professors of the instrument the propnety and necessity of com- 
bining together, and deciding on the adoption of one perfect system of 
fingering and disposition of the keys. At present there are no less than 
six or seven systems; and great as have been the improvements on the 
instrument, and beautiful as it may be in tone and perfect in intonation, it 
can never become really popular or do otherwise than decline, as un- 
doubtedly it has, so long as this defect exists, and the learner, who 
imagines he has acquired the art of flute-playing, finds to his mortifica- 
tion, that he has only learnt the system, perhaps erroneous, of a 
particular master or manufacturer. Who would not, when this is the 
case, abandon the instrument in disgust ? 

Our limits would not allow% us to enter into the history of the violin, 
and to trace its progressive improvement would be a difficult matter. The 
yiolin, unlike all other musical instruments, has remained stationary, 
and has undergone little or no improvement since the days of the 
Amati’s, Stainer, Guaruarius, and Straduarius; and in the hands of 
these inimitable masters the instrument seems to have reached its 
greatest perfection. Differing, again, from other musical instruments, the 
violin improves by age, and hence the instruments of the old masters 
fetch immense prices, and those by Amati and Straduarius have realised 
as much as from 200 to 300 guineas for a perfect instrument in fine pre- 
servation, and £70 to £80, or £100 would be considered cheap for a good 
Amati. Straduarius, at the present moment, is in much request, and 
fetches the highest price. 

Commencing with the violins exhibited in the French department by 
Villaume of Paris (735), the style and workmanship of the famous Italian 
makers of Cremona—Amati, Straduarius, Joseph Guaruarius—are 
imitated with surprising truthfulness and beauty, and the appearance of 
age and wear is given to them with remarkable exactness. Those who 
are aware that the knife is one of the principal tools employed in the 
construction of the violin, and that thence the cut and form of the scroll 
and sound-holes peculiar to each maker, is almost as well known and 
distinguishable as the style of a person’s handwriting, will appreciate 
the cleverness and beauty of these imitations. The varnish of these in- 
struments, however, seems deficient in richness and brilliancy. Mr. Vil- 
laume, also, exhibits a violoncello and bass of excellent model, and a 
gigantic double bass with machine head and stops; also bows made by 
machinery patented. 

M. Bonnardel (421) exhibits some well-made violins. 

M. Jacquot (547) exhibits violins and violoncellos, and 

MM. Husson and Buthow (885), among other instruments, violins of 
yery good workmanship. 

In the Austrian department we have also some beautiful models. 

C. Enrico, of Cremona (147), exhibits a violin of great elegance and 
beauty, 1emarkable also for the brilliancy of its varnish. 

M. Bittner (144), of Vienna, exbibits violins, tenor and violoncello, 
exceedingly good, and worthy of notice. 

M. Kosselt (145), of Turnan, Bohemia, violoncello, inlaid with mo- 
ther-o'-pearl; and M, Herzlieb, of Griitz, Styria, violins, tenor and 
violoncello, of first-rate workmanship We have also in this department 
some fine specimens of Italian strings, fiom Padua and Venice. There 
are also a considerable number of violins, tenor violoncellos, and double 
passes, exhibited in their different departments, from various parts of 
Germany ; but, however good they may be in tone, they display neither 
the elegance of form or finish of the violins on the Italian model. There 
is also a small yiolin in the Russian department, the upper part made 
of fir, the sides, back, &c., of plane-wood, by H. Ruderd, of Warsaw; like 
everything else in this department, it is of excellent workmanship. In the 
English department, Class 10 (537), Messrs. Purdy and Fendt exhibit 
yiolins, violoncellos, and a double bass, in which, without servilely copy- 
ing the old Cremona makers, they have succeeded in producing very 
beautiful models. In these instruments they have not attempted any 
artificial seasoning or colouring of the wood by baking it, and saturating 
it in lime, to cause effects which only age should give, but have pro- 
duced new instruments on as perfect a model as possible, in which 
the wood is in no way weakened or impaired, but left in 
its natural state and appearance. This was the method of the old 
Cremona makers; had they done otherwise, their instruments would 
never have preserved their freshness and strength, matured by age, 
for a period of upwards of 200 years. Messrs. Purday and Findt have 
also employed a varnish which they think, with time, will equal in bril- 
liancy and durability the celebrated varnish used by the old Italian 
makers, the preparation and application of which is a secret supposed to 
be lost. It seems to answer very well, but we think climate has much 
to do with it, and that no varnish will dry so well in the damp atmo- 
sphere of this country, and that the excellence of the old varnish is in a 
great measure attributable to the warm dry climate of southern Italy, 
and which no artificial heat cun equal; the same causes are in operation 
in America at the present moment. The cabinet-makers of New York 
employ a copal varnish for their furniture, pianofortes, &c., greatly sur- 
passing in brilliancy and durability our French polish, but which the 
moist atmosphere of our own climate makes it impossible to apply in the 
same periection as in their dry and pure air. 

Messrs. Betts (No, 519) exhibit two violins, correctly modelled and 
finished with great care. Mr. Foster (509) exhibits a violin and violon- 
cello made after the models of his grandfather, well known as “ Old 
Foster,” whose instruments are still much esteemed for their clean work- 
manship and excellent tone. 


DAGUERREOTYPE ACCELERATOR. 


Tv is generally known that the faithful pourtrayal of either animate or 
inanimate objects by the Daguerréotype depends very materially upon 
the volume of light at that period existing, and that, in such respect, 
those climates which are the brightest and clearest are necessarily the 
best for the development of this wonderful power. In winter and in 
twilight, or upon a dull day, all efforts to obtain a sharp and correct 
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has the advantage of giving to the 
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or field of vision; and thus but a comparatively small apartment is ne- 
cessary for its successful action. It assists in transferring the most 
delicate tracery of the muscles and even the veins of the flesh, and im- 

that roundness to the parts observable in nature. But what, per- 
haps, is of equal importance with those advantages we have named, isthat 
it does this in less time than usual, and thereby less risk is incurred of 
the likeness being marred or bleared by the movement of the sitter. In 
the Jatter respect it is ef great use where children are the models— 
one of the specimens exhibited in the Crystal Palace absolutely show 
ing the transient smile of infantine simplicity, which must have lasted 
but a moment,and that moment seized. 


LOSEBY’S COMPENSATING PENDULUM, 


4 


The aboye is a new form of compensating mercurial pendulum, in- 
vented by Loseby, of Islington. It exhibits several important modifica- 
tions of the usual form of pendulum, and is a very beautiful piece of 
mechanism. We shall recur to this, and some others of Mr. Loseby’s 
productions in the Horological department, in a future notice, 


SCOTLAND.—THE LOWLANDS. 


Havin given a considerable portion of our columns to the consideration 
of the Highland stand in the Exhibition, we feel we must not overlook 
the Lowland stand of James Locke (Class 12, No. 18), in which we find 
a select variety of general Scotch goods, and a full assortment of the 
real Scotch wool make, and beautiful heather and stone colours, ar- 
ranged in a picturesque group. These mixtures are considered to be 
among the best goods manufactured of our home wool. A fleece from a 
Cheviot wedder is also shown, together with the various processes by 
which it is prepared for the loom. We understand that the Albert grey 
tweed was first suggested to Mr. Locke when fishing near Roxburgh 
Castle, by the grey moss or growth which covered the bark of the 
trees. It so happened that Prince Albert had a dress of this very kind 
on his first visit to Scotland for deer-stalking. 

Mr. Locke was one of the first, if not the first, who introduced Scotch 
goods into the London markets, more particularly the maud, in respect 
to which a few particulars may not be inappropriate at the present time 
of year. : 

The railroads have done much for this article; exposure to the wet 
and the inclemency of the weather being much less in that mode of tra- 
yelling than on the coach, they are now fast superseding the cape and 
macintosh in the opinion of many gentlemen very competent, from their 
experience, to judge of the superiority of the one or the other. The 
genial warmth of the maud, when wrapped across the chest or round 
the body in its different folds, is now felt to be more comfortable than 
the cold waterproofs; in fact, itis only known by those who have worn 
the same stuff in trousers, viz. “‘ shepherd’s plaid,” that it is both warm 
and cold, for, singular as it may appear, it is cool in summer, 
and it is warm in winter! The maud, being made of the 
same material, partakes of both these rare qualities. In the 
carriage they are now recommended by several of the faculty 
to invalids as light and warm, allowing the perspiration to escape 
freely, and possessing an easiness of wear which is very delightful, 
when worn either about the body or wrapped around the legs. Gentle- 
mien find them a very comfortable companion when travelling abroad, 
either as a defence from rain during the day or as a counterpane on their 
bed during the night; many sleep in them as a talisman against a damp 
ped; and it is a well-known fact that, when you get wet in any woollen 
article, you are less likely to catch cold than in any other material, such 
as cotton or linen. It is a common custom among the shepherds of 
the present day to wet their mauds to keep out the cold; nor does 
this singular mode of defence from the inclemency of the weather, to 
which they by their occupation are often subjected, appear to be a 
modern discovery, for Birt, who resided among the Highlanders and 
wrote in the year 1725, says:—“ The Highlanders were so accustomed 
to sleep in the open air, that the want of shelter was of little conse- 
quence to them. It was usual before they lay down to dip their plaids 
in water, by which the cloth was less pervious to the wind.” It will be 
found on trial, that, in travelling, as the maud gets saturated with rain 
it gets warmer ; and many gentlemen have said, that in ten or twelve 
hours’ rain (say from Edinburgh to Carlisle) they have managed to keep 
themselves dry with one of ordinary size. 

The mand, then, may be said to be a long scarf, from 3 yards to 45 
yards long, generally 1} yard wide, and sometimes 2 yards. The most 
common colour is the check of six threads of black and six of white, 
known technically as a six-and-six check, called the Lowland or Border 
check ; and in the counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, Roxburgh, 
and Dumfries, when a shepherd-boy first goes “to service out amang 
the farmers roun,” the “ gudewife” cuts a ‘‘whang,” of about three or 
four yards length, from her home-spun plaiden web, to keep him warm 
when herding the sheep on the hills. As the youth grows and gets 
bigger, the maud which has been thus homely made is, of course, in- 
creased in size. 


fine woollen, or a coarser kind for undress, 
out of use since the woollen plaids are made in such fine material. 
‘The maud, on the § 


apie ; shut or sewed up at one end. 


is called a 
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CARPETS, TAPESTRY, AND FLOOR-CLOTHS. 


Tue display of carpets, although very unfavourably arranged for exami- 
nation, is, without question, the finest that has ever before been gathered 
together under one roof; and if we were asked to point out the section 
of the Exhibition which most distinctly proves the advantage of com- 
paring our own progress with that of other countries, we should select 
the specimens of carpet manufacture. The English specimens are all 
arranged, by the Catalogue, in Class 19, suspended round the south and 
north galleries; the foreign carpets in the limits assigned to their re- 
ctive countries, 

In number and variety of manufacture Great Britain takes the lead, 
as might be expected, considering that we use more carpets and export 
more carpets than all the rest of the world put together ; but the honoura- 
ble competition of other countries has enriched our Crystal Museum 
with specimens of extraordinary beauty in materials and workmanship, 
such as we can searcely expect to see produced again as matters of com- 
mercial speculation. England, Scotland, and Ireland claim upwards of 
thirty manufacturer exhibitors ; that is to say, from London, Kidder- 
minster (whence about twenty date), Wilton, Leeds, Halifax, Durham, 
Kendal, and Stourport, in England; from Glasgow, Kilmarnock, Ban- 
nockburn, and Lasswade, in Scotland; and from Dublin: and, in addi- 
tion to these manufacturers, there are several enterprising firms, who dis- 
play goods prepared by their direct orders for sale in London, in various 
parts of England and Scotland, and even in Turkey and India, not to 
mention France. 

Seven exhibitors are French, two Algerian, five Belgian, three Dutch, 
two Austrian, and eight of the Zollverein; two are Swiss, one Danish, 
one Portuguese, two Tunisian. The East India Company display 
several splendid specimens of Oriental workmanship ; among others, a 
silk carpet of incalculable value from Cachmere. The United States has 
contributed only one carpet; and yet, as we shall presently explain, a 
citizen of the United States might have carried off the great medal 
for anew and valuable improvement in the manufacture of carpets, if 
he had chosen to have sent specimens of the manufacture, which he has 
recently commenced on an extensive scale. 

The inconvenience of the arrangement by which lace, embroidery, and 
other still more incongruous objects, are mixed up together, and by which, 
to further increase the confusion in the Catalogue, each manufacturer has 
only one number indiscriminately affixed to Brussels, Scotch, and velvet 
carpets, renders a critical notice of fabrics which can only be seen at a 
distance, and not felt, extremely difficult. 

In considering the subject, a distinction must be drawn be- 
tween commercial carpets, and carpets made without regard to 
cost, a8 a matter of state luxury, or a means of improving the taste 
of the particular nation at whose expense the work is carried 
on. Almost every E an state, with the exception of our own, 
has a Royal or National manufactory of some kind, in which, at 
national expense, very magnificent things are produced, to be pre- 
sented as presents to Royal or noble personages, and to be sold to 
the few who can afford to pay fabulous prices for hand labour combined 
with high artistic excellence. The Gobelins was one of the earliest of 
these state manufactories, It was founded by the great Colbert, in the 
reign of Louis XIV,, on the site of dye-works which had been carried 
on by brothers of that name from the time of Francis I. Colbert 
attached to the Gobelins a school for instruction in art and science, 
in connexion with manufactures, at the head of which he placed the 
celebrated painter Le Brun (whose battles of Alexander still form 
favourite stock pieces in Gobelins tapestry) ; and from that establish- 
ment and the one at Beauvais the tapestry and carpet manufactories of 
other great states have been imitated—in Austria, for instance, servilely 
and imperfectly copied. 

When contemplating, with as much wonder as pleasure, some of the 
exquisite productions of the Gobelins manufactory, to be found on the 
north side of the French department, it will be an encouragement to 
our workmen to learn that these brilliant colours and harmonious 
designs are not the result of accident or intuition, but of 200 years of 
uninterrupted practice and instruction. 

Next in order, after the costly hand-worked looms, where everything 
depends on the skill of the workman, come the contrivances for pro- 
ducing the effect of rich handiwork by machinery, at more moderate cost. 

The first successful attempt of the kind was HWhytock’s Patent 
Tapestry and Velvet Pile Carpets, of which the patent, renewed a few 
years ago for a limited period, has just expired. By this process each 
worsted thread is coloured in all the colours intended for the design 
before commencing weaving. We had an opportunity of seeing the 
whole process, some months back, at Kidderminster, at the manufacte 
of Messrs, Pardoe and Hoomans, very active promoters of the Exhibition 
(when the Exhibition was not so popular as it afterwards became) {and 
fovnd the operation sufficiently curious to be worth describing. 

In order to make a piece of carpet of say six thousand yards in 
length, as soon as the intended pattern has been reduced and trans- 
ferred to a paper covered with squares, like that used by ladies in doing 
Berlin wool-work, a thread of yarn long enough to extend the whole 
Jength of the intended carpet is wound round an immense drum of wood 
arranged horizontally, so as to turn round when needed by a lever. 
‘This drum is surrounded at one edge with a brass rim, graduated with 
numbered lines, the figures of which answer to figures on the pattern- 
paper of the intended carpet. Underneath the drum is arranged an 
apparatus which can be drawn along a groove backwards and forwards 
like the ehuttle of power-looms. A girl in charge of the drum holds in 
one hand a few inches of the pattern; a boy sits on the ground 
with boxes and brushes of all the needful colours. The girl counts off 
the space of one revolution. Under her orders, the boy puts on any 
colour—say red—which he causes to be drawn against the bottom of the 
drum until a line has been painted across the whole breadth ; the girl 
turns the drum until she has covered a due space with red; then orders 
green, or blue, or white, as the case may be, and so until the 
worsted thread has received all the colours necessary for a longitudinal 
thread needed in 6000 yards. When enough of threads to form the 
pattern face of a carpet have been coloured, they are dried in the hulls 
of cats, and then submitted to a steam pressure, which fixes the colours, 
They are then handed over to girls, called, from the difficulty and skill 
needed in their employment, “ the ladies,” whose duty it is, after having 
learned by rote the pattern, to arrange the number of threads necessary to 
form the face of a breadth of three-quarters of a yard in the order of the 
pattern, as it must be when woven to a linen back. This is 
a most harassing and fatiguing operation: as fast as a bit of a 
few inches is completed, it is wound round a roller, and made 
fast until the whole length is completed. When all is ar- 
ranged, the roll is transferred to the weaver, who weaves it, 
in the ordinary mode, to a stout hemp back. When the wire rods used 
to form the loops, as in the or Brussels manufacture, are drawn 
out, a tapestry carpet, as it is called, is produced with a wavy outline; 
when the rods are cut out, the result is a velvet pile. The advantage of 
this process consists in the facility with which a variety of colours can 
be introduced—in flowers, for instance—and in an economy of worsted. 
‘This mode of manufacture has been rapidly extended of late years 
under licence from the patentees ; and now that the patent has expired, 
we may anticipate further improvements. eR 

‘The second machine-made fabric is the Patent Axminster Carpet, in- 
vented by Messrs. Tem; and Co., of Glasgow (315), which has great 
advantages where one of moderate size is frequently repeated, as 

nearly the whole process can be effected by the patented machinery. 
The worsted is woven in stripes as chenille, the various colours intended 
to be used in the pattern being inserted in their proper places, The 
stripes are then separated, and by machinery the worsted ends are 
made to stand upright. These stripes in weaving are used as weft, and 
form the face of the carpet. By this process there is also an economy of 
woollen over the Turkey and Axminster mode, in which the worsted 
passes to the back as well as the front. 

The d process of manufacture to which we shall draw attention is 
that of the Patent Wool Mosaic Carpet fabrics exhibited by Messrs. 
Croesley, in rugs, tapestry, and one carpet—the first of the kind ever 
made. These fabrics resemble externally Axminster work, but are pro- 
duced in the following curious and ingenious manner, which was first 
inyented in Prussia, but has since been patented and extended in 
application in this :—The pattern is composed of threads 
arranged longitudinally, the ends forming the design. This having 
been completed, and the whole compacted together by strong pressure, 
a back of coarse linen covered with a glue composed of a s0- 
Jution of caoutchouc is applied to the ends, and, as soon as they 
adhere firmly, a slice of wool of the length required is sheared off. On 
this slice the pattern is of course displayed. Teoperation is repeated 
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until the material is exhausted. The economy of this process is founded 
on the same principle as that by which an intended inlaid floor or piece 
of parquetterie is made a foot thick, and then sawed into veneer sufficient 
for fifty roomson precisely the same pattern. But the patent mosaic 
wool manufacture is obviously more suited for making rugs, table-covers, 
and other articles of limited size, than for carpets, as it is extremely 
difficult to conceal the marks of the bees 

A fourth mode of producing carpets and tapestry is that popularly 
known as Bright's patent, from the name of the principle manufac- 
turers, but which ought properly to be called Sievier’s and Burch’s 
patent. Sievier invented a mode of weaving carpets and tapestry in a 
power-loom, and Burch succeeded, after many failures, in printing the 
fabric by machine-worked blocks. In this manufacture, as in Brussels 
and in Whytock’s patent, where the brass rods which formed the loop 
are allowed to remain, the result is a tapestry, a plain-looped face ; 
where they are cut out, a velvet pile. The carpets of Sievier’s and 
Burch’s patent bear in design the same relation to hand-worked carpets 
that hand-worked wood-cuts bear to those worked off by machinery. 
The process affords room for great variety in patterns, and rapidity of 
execution; and the difference in cost enables parties who are content 
with a handsome general effect, to enjoy the designs and appearance of 
oupels or curtains, which, woven by hand, would cost at least a guinea 
a yard. 

Brussels Carpets—This manufacture was transplanted to Kidder- 
minster from Tournai, in Flanders, about ninety years ago, and has 
become a staple trade of this country, where it has thriven on the tastes 
of the people. It is characteristic of the two people, that a French- 
man, even in the northern and colder parts of France, commences fur- 
nishing his sitting-room by purchasing a chimney-glass, an Englishman 
by buying a carpet. Hence the demand for cheap good carpets is 
immense in England, and threughout the United States, where the 
people have English tastes ; while in France the only flourishing manu- 
factures are of the velvet pile, or moque%e veloutd, and other richer kinds. 
For common use, Brussels carpet must always remain in favour, ag 
cheap, durable, and handsome. 

The French borrowed the Brussels manufacture from us, as we did 
from the Belgians: as yet they are inferior in texture and cheapness, 
but they show a superiority in design, which may easily be traced to the 
schools of manufacturing art, to which we have already alluded. 

To describe the process of a manufacture so common as that of 
Brussels, would be unnecessary, but within the last few days we have 
examined specimens of the best Brussels carpet of the quality known as 
five-frame, woven by steam power, by Mr. Bigelow, of the United 
States. This invention will very soon revolutionise the trade. Mr, 
Bigelow has achieved what has often been attempted without success, 
and produces a first-rate article, which, if it had been sent to the Exhi- 
bition, would have obtaine? for him the great medal, only granted to 
the inventors or improvers of a manufacturing process. Since the ar- 
rival of specimens of Mr. Bigelow’s goods (consigned to Messrs. Jackson 
and Graham) another important improvement has been made by Alfred 
Beach, a carpet-weaver, in the employ of Mr. Fawcett, of Kiddermin- 
ster, and patented and exhibited by that gentleman, 

It is worthy of note, that, so far, all the inventions we have described 
haye found an ample increasing demand, without diminishing the 
ordinary production by the old methods. 

With respect to Kidderminster, or more properly Scotch carpets, which 
are scarcely made at Kidderminster—and the still cheaper kind known 
#8 Venetian—we have only to refer to the specimens hung from the 
girders of the galleries, having no remarkable improvement to record. 

Among the foreign carpets, made on the Turkish or Axminster prin- 
ciple, those exhibited in the Indian department on the east wall, outside 
the tent of shawls, and the small praying carpets in the tent, are par- 
ticularly deserving of attention. There are great differences of opinion 
as to the manner in which carpet designs should be treated: some con- 
sider, that, for rooms of state, they cannot be too brilliantly gorgeous, 
or too profuzely adorned with fruits and flowers; while some, 
judging by the specimens in the Exhibition, consider even archi- 
tectural ornaments, pictures, and, landscapes admissible; others 
contend that a carpet should be carefully subdued, so as not to ex- 
cite that attention which tapestry hung on walls may fairly de- 
mand, and, therefore, they prefer subdued colours and flat forms, with 
but slight interspersion of flowers. We incline to the latter opinion, 
especially in rooms of moderate size, crowded with furnitures as English 
rooms usually are; for this reason, we think the Indian carpets 
models for imitation. As curiosities, we note in the Tunisian bay two 
carpets, or rather long rugs, of singular but comfortable appearance, one 
of them adorned with rude figures of men and women. ‘These could 
scarcely have been woven by Mahomedans, whose creed forbids the 
representation of living forms. They are not cheap—£22 for about 
18 feet by four. 

In the French department the great feature is the Gobelins carpet on 
floor. So costly a work can only be produced as a specimen of what un- 
limited expense can do, The harmony of the colours is more pleasing 
than the design. 

The Austrian carpets are inferior copies, in workmanship and design, 
of the French. A carpet made by Maria Louise, with the aid of several 
Royal relations, is interesting as a specimen of amateur workmanship, 

The Royal Dutch manufactory ot Deventner, and the Belgian of 
Tournai, are both respectably represented by specimens which offer no 
novelty, but are handsome, well made, and really suited for use, 

M, Salandrouze de Lamornaix, MM. Demi Doineau, Laroque, and 
Castel, display carpets only second in execution to the Gobelins; but we 
protest against one which is bordered with emblematic symbols of the 
Exhibition. The French have also sent specimens of cut velvet or 
Brussels carpe‘s, from MM. Flaiser, of Nismes, and Requillaut, of 
Turcoing, which show the progress they have made in a 
manufacture which they transplanted from Englund within the 
last fifteen years, and the advantage they derive from the 
regular artistic instruction open to all classes in that country. 
Among the English exhibitors of carpets rivalling the Royal 
and national manufactories of the Continent, we may particularly allude 
to the contributions of Messrs. Jackson and Graham (399), who actually 
manufacture tapestry as well as carpets at their establishment, in 
Oxford-street; amongst others, a carpet in the Louis Quinze style, of 
Messrs. Watson and Bell (337), made at Wilton, by Blackmore, and 
commanded by her Majesty ; and to the contribution of Messrs. Lapworth : 
but, as before observed, as all the carpets of each contributor bear but 
one number, it is impossible to designate each as particularly as we 
could wish. 

Among the beautiful collection of rugs, one haying the celebrated 
Victoria regia lily in the centre cannot be passed over. 

Of the patent Axminster carpets, the one designed for her Majesty by 
Mr. Gruner, executed by the patentees, and exhibited by Messrs; Dow- 
biggen, leaves nothing to be desired either in beauty or texture. Car- 
rie Tugs, and curtains made by the same process (315) are well worth 
attention, 

The other velvet carpets{to which we would especially direct attention, 
are Harris, of Stourport (192), the manufacture being better than the 
design ; Dove, of Leeds (155); and Messrs. Brenton, of Kidderminster 
(110), who are very large exhibitors in every section. 

Messrs. Crossley’s (142) patent mosaic Berlin work follows in natural 
order. In Whylock’s patent, we would note the contributions of Messrs. 
Henderson and Widnell (201), especially one in which the fern leaves 
form a beautiful feature in the design; and another of orchidaceous 
plants. Messrs, Pardoe and Hoomans have a maroon and white 
ground, with rich flowers, apparently from a French design, of excellent 
texture and great brilliancy. 

The carpets known as Bright’s patent are arranged in the South 
Gallery (401). The curtains in the North Gallery are so good, that we 
need not envy the possessors of hand-worked carpets. On the plain 
Brussels berth wrema pat 50 Pit soles in the shops of bee 
principal u sterers and carpet ers, it is unnecessary to say much. 
An excellent Scotch or Kidderminster carpet, made of Highland wool, 
of a cool grey, hangs in the South Gallery. 

The conclusion to which we came without difficulty, and in which we 
haye no doubt all who inspect this department will agree with us, is 
simply that our carpet manufacturing population need nothing but in- 
struction to render them equal, if not superior in every respect, to any 
country in the world. The demand for carpets at home and abroad is 
constantly increasing ; improvements in machinery are of daily occur- 
rence, but no regular course of instructive carpet designing has ever 
been instituted, and in Kidderminster, the seat of the manufacture, no 
‘school of drawing exists, nor indeed any publie school for affording superior 
education to the classes employed in one of our most flourishing manufac- 
tories. It stands to reason that we are much more likely toimprovea manu- 
facture by developing the innate talent of the youth employed in that 


| manufacture than by relying on artists ignorant of the requirement and 


Capabilities of the special process. And we trust, that serious exertions 

will be made to repay our artisans and man hands for the 

glory they have so largely contributed to bestow on Great Britain by dis- 

agi more widely the knowledge which would give them greater in- 
lustrial power. 
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ROPES AND CORDAGE. 


Tere is a dry, ungenial sound about the above heading, which, 
to some of our readers, may suggest auything but a lively interest. Ne- 
vertheless, we venture to maintain, that a review of the rope department 
of the Great Exhibition could by no means have been omitted with any 
show of propriety from our general history of the vast Industrial Palace 
and its contents, 

What makes a rope an object of special interest to an Englishman, 
is its intimate association with the ship—that type of our natioaal su- 
premacy. The sight of a coil of hempen cable at once suggests to his 
imagination the taper masts and delicate tracery of rigging darkly 
defined against the sky as the stout vessel lies comfortably at anchor 
in the river; or the sinew-like straining of its cordage when labouring 
in the storm. 

Let us, then, first trace the career of the rope from its birth in hemp, 
to its death in oakum. Before, however, we enter ints practical de- 
tails, we cannot resist quoting the words of a semi-civilised Indian 
chief, who, gazing on a coil of cable, exclaimed, “ Behold the great 
serpent of the sea, whose folds encircle the earth !” 

It is supposed that the ancients. were unacquainted with the present 
use of hemp, since, though Pliny, in the 23d chapter of the 20th book 
of his “ Natural History,” describes the plant, he does not allude to the 
most important of its uses. The hemp-plant, Cannabis (the Kanabis of 
Dioscuros), has a tall straight stem, about six or eight feet high, hairy 
and quadrangular, with large serrated leaves. It will grow in almost 
any soilif properly manured, and as many as seyenty crops of hemp have 
been grown in succession on the same land. The neglect of its cultivation 
here and in Ireland has been often deplored. The Indian hemp (Cannabis 
indicus of the “ Materia Medica”) possesses very strong narcotic stimulant 
properties. It is called majeb in India, and hashish inthe Levant. La- 
martine, in his “ Vision of the Future ;” and Alexandre Dumas, in his 
“Monte Christo,” have introduced descriptions of its singularly in- 
toxicating effects. In colour the extract of Indian hemp is a bright 
green. Its virtues are analogous to those of opiumand henbane We 
should not have alluded to these facts, were it not to support our own 
conviction that the common hemp contains similar properties, though in 
a less powerful degree. And of this we are convinced by a curious inci- 
dent which came to our knowledge, of some sailors, who, having on a 
voyage exhausted their tobacco, took to chewing small pieces of rope, 
which they found a very excellent substitute for the genuine pigtail. 
Of course, but for our knowledge of the properties of Indian hemp, we 
should have attributed this entirely to the effect of imagination, that 
easy refuge from an investigation of natural causes, 

It is considered that the best hemp is grown in the southern provinces 
of the Russian empire. Riga hemp is held most in esteem. The other 
principal variety of Russian growthis called St, Petersburgh hemp. In both 
cases, the name is derived from the port at which the article is shipped. 
East Indian and Manilla hemp are the two other chief varieties. They 
are whiter in colour than the Russian. Of the two, Manilla is preferred. 
The latter is also now extensively used in matting, especially in com- 
bination with cocoa-nut fibre, as may be seen by a reference to the ar- 
ticle in the InnustRaTED Lonpon News on those manufactures. 

The way in which a rope is made is this:—First, the hemp is 
hatchelled or combed, to clear it of the short ends, which would other- 
wise run in with the long. Train oil is used in this process, for the 
purpose of producing evenness and causing cohesion of the fibres. Too 
much oil, however, must not be used, as it would prevent the hemp from 
taking the tar afterwards to be applied to it. 

The second process consists in spinning the yarn, that is, forming the 
hemp into separate and continuous threads. Af.er being warped, or 
stretched, and slightly twisted, the yarn is then tarred with boiling tar. 
Several yarns are then twisted together, to form what is called a strand, 
and the twisting of the strand together forms the rope. Of course, this 
process of twisting and re-twisting may be pursued to almost any extent; 
and, in proportion to the amount of labour bestowed upon a rope in its 
separate combinations, will be its strength when finished. To illustrate 
this principle, which must guide us in our criticism of the cordage we 
shall presently have to examine, it should be called to mind that the 
more the points of resistance be multiplied in any mechanical construc- 
tion, the less will be the strain or pressure on one point in particular. 
Now, the more elaborately a rope be twisted and combined, the greater 
will be the number of points of resistance—the greater, consequently, 
the strength of the rope. Indeed, there would be scarcely any compa- 
rison possible between the strength of a good cable-laid rope and of a 
mere union without twisting of the yarns which form it. 

The French ropes in thé Exposition are remarkable for laborious finish. 
One specimen, especially, of white or Manilla hemp, nearly free from tar, 
especially excited the admiration of our nautical friends. ‘The beauty of 
the French ropes exhibited consists in the care with which the yarn and 
strands are prepared. Either more work is bestowed upon them, or the 
French machinery is more perfect. Perhaps, however, this finish may 
be to a certain degree superficial, and the difference in strength, which 
is the great point, between these and similar English specimens be very 
immaterial, 

‘The English cordage is interspersed amongst the hardware and miscel- 
laneous articles on the south-west side of the Central Avenue. Robertson, 
of Limehouse-hole, exhibits specimens of large rope for shrouds, &c., and 
emaller cordage for topmast rigging of very excellent manufacture. 
Some 11-inch rope applied as stop-rope to a cannon (to counteract the 
rebound after a discharge) is particularly strong and well made. Haggie 
Brothers, besides some very fine specimens of ordinary cable-laid rope, 
exhibit flat ropes for the winches by which baskets are raised from coal- 
pits, of great strength and finish. Nor, though not strictly pertaining 
to our subjeot, should we omit to mention, incidentally, some round and 
flat wire rope, by R. S. Newall and Co., of Gateshead on Tyne, intended 
for the standing rigging of vessels and the support of suspension bridges, 
to which they appear eminently adapted. For on the same principle 
that a Damascus blade, hammered out of an infinity of wires, is stronger 
and more trenchant than an ordinary sword, these wire ropes must be 
superior in sustaining power to the chains in ordinary use made of solid 
masses pf metal, 

The patent rope, manufactured from Manilla hemp, by Spyvee and 
Coopers, of Hull, is well worthy of attention, as are also the flat ropes 
made under the improved patent of S. H, Hawke, of Traro. We can- 
not say much in commendation of the Gourock Rope-work Company, 
of Greenock; though, perhaps, want of external finish is the only fault 
of their manufactures. Sir Joseph Huddart and Co., of Limehouse, 
exhibit a very ingenious machine for twisting theyarn and strand. We 
preeume Sir Joseph is either the original patentee or the son of the Joseph 
Huddart, of Islington, who some fifty years ago took out one of the earliest 
patents for a rope-making machine. The specimens of this firm are 
amongst the finest in the Exhibition. Joseph Crawhall’s (of Newcastle) 
improved patent rope-making machine, in the Machinery in Motion de- 
partment, is, however, the most perfect thing of the kind yet invented, 
It twists the yarn, the strand, and the rope by one and the same pro- 
cess, several smaller wheels turning round the principal spindle. I[t is 
beautifully simple in its construction. 

In the Russian department we found only two exhibitors of ropes, 
Michael Milnikoff Glouskoff, of the government of Tuertown Ryetf, 
and Cazalet, of St. Petersburgh, whose specimens, though not equal to 
the French or English ropes, were by no means of striking inferiority. 
We should have expected, however, something more from the land of 
hemp par excellence. But it is rarely that the same country excells in 
the manufacture of the raw material which it produces. 

The ropes of Felten and Guillaume, of Cologne, are much better; 
indeed, to all outward appearance, quite equal to those of our own ma- 
nufacture. Blenkenburg, of Lippstadt, chiefly excells in small cord 
and string; but H. J. Hoerkens, of Lubeck, sustains the reputation of 
that Hanseatic seat of commerce by specimens of unexceptionabdle 
texture. 

In conclusion, we are happy to be able to felicitate the great shipping 
interest on so many improvements in this most important branch of 


in , and to express our satisfaction that we have been totally un- 
‘ul in discovering a single rope of sand in the whole eollection 
exhibited at the great Pythian games of industry in Hyde Park. 


Not improbably, before a their medals, the committee will 
subject the ropes of all nations to a “a long pull, a strong pull, and a 
pull all together,” which will decide their relative merits by the test ef 
indisputable experience, 
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STOVE.—BY STUART AND SMITH, OF SHEFFIELD. 


HUNTER AND TIGRESS. BY JERICHAU, OF COPENHAGEN, 

‘This plaster group evinces wonderful spirit, and is extremely correct 
n execution, The hunter has snatched away one of the tigress’s cubs, 
and she rushes wildly upon him to recover it, or revenge its loss, The 
attitude of the hunter, who aims a blow in self-defence, is full of energy 
and truth. 


SALT-CELLARS.—BY LIAS AND SON, 
These salt-cellars are of a very pretty pattern, rather old-fashioned 
perhaps, but beautifully executed and tastefully engraved. 


THE ELDON GROUP. BY MARSHALL, 
The portrait group of the late Lords Eldon and Stowell is remarkable 
for the accuracy of the likenesses, and the calm dignity of the attitudes, 
It, however, wants poetic character, and the effect is heavy. 
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GRATES, BY STUART AND SMITH. 

Our Tilustration is taken from a grate on Sylvester's patent, with 
rolling hearths executed in bright steel and or moulu, manufactured and 
exhibited by Messrs, Stuart and Smith, of Sheffield. Itis of fan-sha: 
pase; and is set in a massive black and gold veined English marble. 

fessrs, Stuart and Smith are distinguished as manufacturers for the 
high degree of scientific skill and artistic taste they have brought to bear 
upon the Englishman’s fireside, One of the partners (Mr. Jobson Smith) 
waa instrumental in founding, and has always taken a very active part 
in supporting, the School of Design in Sheffield, an institution which 
has already produced a sensible effect on the taste of the Sheffield manu- 
facturers. The collection of grates, stoves, and fenders exhibited by this 
firm comprises works rich enough for a palace and cheap enough for a 
cottage. Indeed, one stove in the"Alhambra style has, we understand, 
been purchased by her Majesty. The castings in or moulu of the one 
before us are of remarkable fineness and sharpness, and the workman- 
ship throughout is first-rate. Sylvester’s patent is one of the greatest 
modern improvements in the economy of household fires, by which the 
fuel is restored to its original position on a hearth of metal with open 
bars, which, extending fan-like, forms a fender, and, by radiation and 
reflection, distributes the heat through the apartment. This arrange- 
ment is directly the contrary of that by which, the grate being perched 
high up, one half of the heat flew up the chimney with the smoke, while 
the other half was employed in consuming a volume of cold air from the 
floor part of the apartment. By a further improvement, the hearth 
fender rolls on wheels; the ashes, falling between a few bars, disappear, 
and may be remoyed once a day, thus avoiding the use of a hearth- 
brush, which always occasions more or less of a nuisance. 

FOUNTAIN. BY JABEZ JAMES. 

This little fountain, studded with dolphins and sea-monsters, and 
crowned with a figure of old Neptune himself, is cast in bronze, and is 
supplied with water by a small engine. It is well adapted for the deco- 
ration of a summer-house or a cottage verandah, 


TAPESTRY PATTERN.—BY W. CROSSLEY, HALIFAX. 


Messrs. Crossley, of Halifax, exhibit some very beautiful tapestry-work, 
one of which we engrave. The design and colouring are alike lively 
and agreeable; and the texture of the surface is of the richest quality, 
Wrccd fair for successful rivalry with the productions of Gobelins and 

ubusson. 
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THE ELDON GROUP,—BY MARSHALL, 
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THE HUNTER AND TIGRESS,—BY JERICHAU, OF DENMARK, 
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which we engrave are 
very handsomely inlaid, 
after designs by L. Gru- 
ner, and made to the 
order of Prince Albert. 
The Royal initials will be 
observed in the border of 
one of them, 

EVE. BY DEBAY. 

We have already, in our 
“concluding article onsculp- 
ture, favourably noticed 
the very masterly group of 
Eve, with the infant Cain 
and Abel in her lap, ex- 
hibited in the Gobelins 
room, by M. Debay. The 
idea is poetical and pic- 
turesque, and is ably carried 
out. The First Mother 
appears to be lost in a re- 
very as to the future des- 
tinies of her offspring, the 
principal incidents of which 
are foreshadowed to the 
spectator in the bas-relief 
seulpturings on the pedes- 
tal. All things considered, 
we should be inclined to 
pronounce this to be one of 
the finest works of sculp- 


ture in the Exhibition. 


Some people have given it 


the fanciful title of the 


“Firat Cradle,” or “ Na- 


ture’s Cradle ;” but as that 


does not do justice to the 


poetic mystery involved in 


the conception, we prefer 
the simpler title by which 
we have denoted it. 


im 


“ ANDROMEDA.”—BY BELL. 


AXMINSTER CARPET, DESIGNED FOR WINDSOR CASTLE. 
EXHIBITED BY WATSON AND BELL, 

The carpet represented on page 468 attracts general atten- 

tion, from its immense size (the extreme length being 52 feet, the 


width 38 feet), and from the bril- 
liant, yet not gaudy colouring. The 
design was made by L. Gruner, Esq., 
expressly to the order of Prince 
Albert, for the drawingroom of 
Windsor Castle. The fabric (the 
best description made) is entirely 
worked by hand, every stitch (64 in 
a square inch) being tied through 
the back, so as to secure greater 
durability than in any other descrip- 
tion of carpets. The work, which 
required the greatest attention to 
the working pattern and the selec- 
tion of the various shades, was exe~ 
cuted at Wilton, by Blackmore 
Brothers, for Watson and Bell, of 
Bond-street, on whom the _ re- 
sponsibility of success devolved. 
Watson, Bell, and Co. exhibit three 
specimens of the same quality with 
that which they have made for 
Windsor Castle. It appears that 
these carpets have been produced to 
show that there is no necessity for 
resorting to France or Belgium for 
these first-class carpets, as those ex- 
hibited can be sold for less than 
two-thirds of the price asked by 
foreign manufacturers for the same 
quality. Indeed, we might supply 
France and Belgium largely with 
these artieles, but for the duty on 
importation, which may be pro- 
nounced as prohibitory, being at the 
rate of from 250 to 500 francs per 
100 kilogrammes on entering France, 


in other words, upwards of 60 per cent. on the average. 
INLAID TABLE-TOPS. 


BY WOODRUFFE. 


“ ANDROMEDA.” BY 
J. BELL, 

This is certainly one of 
the most graceful and 
pleasing of Mr. Bell's nu- 
merous productions, and it 
hasbeen most satisfactorily 
east in bronze by the 
Coalbrook Dale Company. 
Since its location in the 
Crystal Palace, it has been 
purchased by her Majesty. 
PARIAN FIGURES, &c. 

BY GOODE AND CO, 
Messrs. Goode have been 
at great pains and expense 
in the production of their 
China lace and Parian lace 
figures, which exhibit great 
beauty, colour, surface, 
and finish, even in the most 
intricate details. The 
three figures in the group 
given represent Repent- 
ance, Faith, Religion, &c. ; 


ROYAL FAN. 


“* VICTORY.”—BY NELSON. 
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the grapes and flowers on the vases are done in very bold projection, the truly gorgeous fi hi i ti 
but, being so vraisemblable in form, call out for a little colour to mark. LSS eG NA SSS Ga onkd pono pp albee 


Emperor of Morocco. It is a fan of wonderful magnificence, and, 
BY DUVELLEROY gn and, to say 


nothing of the painting and general enrichment, the diamonds and the 


he is perhaps without a rival. His fame extends not only over Europe, 
but has made its way to remote quarters of the globe. Even the This is a piece of sculpture intended to commemorate the services of 


: Chinese, so famous for their fanz, so unwilling to learn, and jealous of 
Woodrutffe works in Derbyshire marbles are very beautiful. The tables change, have copied his designs. It would be rather difficult to describe 


PrENINSUL! 
EGYPT 


VICTORY. 


Duyelleroy has made a spécialité of fans, in the production of which jewels alone have cost more than £1000. He exhibits also a set of 


fans illustrating the stories of the 
“ Arabian Nights,” which have been 
madetoorder fortheSultan of Turkey 
But our present business is with the 
éventail royal, the subject of our 
engraying on page 472. In thig 
little work of art her Majesty 
and Prince Albert are represented 
sitting in the drawingroom at 
Buckingham Palace, surrounded by 
their Royal children, after a picture 
by Winterhalter. The handle is of 
mother-of-pearl, and the medallions 
in carved gold. In the centre of 
the handle are the Royal arms of 
England, carved in alto relievo, in 
the thickness of the mother-of- 
pearl: the lion and unicorn sup- 
port the ’scutcheon ; and the two 
mottoes, “ Honi soit qui mal y 
pense,” and “ Dieu et mon droit,” 
appear in letters of mother-of-pearl 
onaground of gold. Each of the 
radiating branches is terminated by 
a Royal crown, and the two prin- 
cipal branches bear, chiselled in the 
mother-of-pearl and richly gilded, 
portraits of the Queen and her 
Royal Consort. We understand that 
M. Duvelleroy employs upwards of 
2000 men. This is easily accounted 
for, when we state that he makes 
fans as low as a halfpenny each, and 
that even these have, every one of 
them, to pass through the hands of 
fifteen workmen. 


BY G. NELSON. 


ue and men of the 50th Regiment who fell on the banks of the 
jutlej. 


INLAID TABLE-TOPS, DESIGNED BY GRUNER,—BY WOODRUFFE, OF BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE. 
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FRINGE, &c. 


Ir appears that the custom of appending fringe as a decoration to 
costume and furniture, of even the rudest dwellings, is to be traced to 
the very earliest ages of man. The graphic records of past times, either 
in sculpture or otherwise, furnish ample evidence of its adoption in 
those periods of which we have the unquestionable vouchers. All 
nations have likewise been accustomed to its use, however barbarous 
or uncivilised the state of the people; and the dreases of the savages 
and aborigines of Africa and elsewhere testify to the existing fondness 
for such a means of decoration and display. Indeed, amidst the ap- 
parently confused jumble of paraphernalia worn by the Indians are 
mostly to be found portions of native manufactured fringe, displaying 
great art and facility in design, and elaborate neatness and order in 
their execution. Few of these specimens of embroidery are to be met 
with of late unadorned with beads, these latter introductions of Huropean 
traffic taking the place of small pebbles, shells, &. In this respect there 
exists but little, if any difference, between these productions of so called 
savage life, and the results of our best mannfactures, with all the ac- 
cessory aid and attributes of science and art, As a somewhat partial 
corroboration of this view, we would, en passant, instance an apron of 
crochet work, remarkable for the beauty of the pattern and execution, 
in avenue 1, area 30 (lonian Islands), and showing that what 
has but recently appeared in England as an accomplishment, has 
been for ages the common needlework of the Ionian peasant girls. 
Doubtless many of the first notions of fringe were obtained by the 
leaving uncut the ends of the material used in making nets, 
the fraying of fabrica, and the consequent necessity of stopping its 
extension by knots, the addition of small weights to keep down drapery 
at the entrance to tents, &c, 

There are gome splendid specimens of fringe of early English and 
Flemish manufacture to be found in various noble mansions through- 
out England, and which haye been eagerly sought after and as eagerly 
copied by the British manufacturer who in this branch of trade closely 
competes with, if he does not excel, every other. Indeed, the specimens of 
our own fringe in the Exhibition fairly outvie all that has been con- 
tributed from any foreign source, if we except colour, in the essential 
requisites of taste, material, and finish, Ere we commence our detailed 
description, we may allude to a room at Dotesio's hotel, at Slough, en- 
tirely fitted up in needlework and embroidery of the time of Louis 
Quatorze, and in which is to be found some of the most magnificent 
fringe of that gorgeous period. The beautiful little gossamer-like tas- 
sels which hang in clusters to the beds, the chairs, and the ottomans, 
are of the most pure and exquisite design, and, what is still more re- 
markable, there are, as we believe, no two alike. We were forcibly 
reminded of these elegant appendages while examining— 

No. 56, in class 13, contributed by Elizabeth Onion, of Birmingham, 
Here are several fac similes of the fairy-like tassels we alluded to, but 
they are not used as independent objects, but made to dangle attendance 
around come burly bell-handle, or attend in clusters upon their more 
weighty, but less elegant, connexions. This display of Mrs. Onion’s is 
a very handsome one, with which we have neither inclination nor ex- 
cuse for finding fault: very elaborate work has been enlisted; but such 
elaboration, as in the tassels made mention of, has been qualified by 
breadth of parts and a sufficiency of repose insured to sustain a desir- 
able harmony of composition. Most of the tassels embrace in portions 
the forms of regal crowns, but the outlines are sufficiently disguised 
to remove any obvious mechanical effect, while enough is evolved to in- 
duce the reminiscence of a preconceived notion of grandeur. 

No. 69, Ann Arthur, Mortimer-street, although next to the last- 
mentioned, is very far removed from good taste. The objects are poor 
and unmeaning, the imitations of flowers being execrable. Some of 
the tassels, and those of the more simple Kinds, are good, but when- 
ever an attempt to improve has been made, failure appears to have 
followed, 

No. 68. Foot and Son, Spital-square. Fringe formed by a combination 
of velvet and brocade. This appears to be a very happy mixture of 
materials, but we can readily conceive, with such appliances, much more 
could be done than has been here effected. In some of the specimens 
the appearance is dingy and unprepossessing. The silk fringe in the 
centre of the compartment of blue and white, and that of salmon colour, 
is very neat and pretty. 

No. 71. Danby and Co., No. 43, Bond-street, have several imitations of 
rose flowers and leaves, which are more curious than enticing. They 
have an old-maidenish stamp. The cords and tassels are of considerable 
elegance, and singular lightness of appearance. 

No. 72, ©. W. Bradbee and Son, Newgate-street, have a few of the 
most charming silk tassels it is possible to conceive. They are very 
simple in their form and construction, and are clearly copied from 
Oriental originals, The fringes for sacred edifices are more quaint than 
tasteful. 

Evans and Co., Watling-street, have cornice, silk, bullion, and orna- 
mental fringe, of an exeeedingly useful and solid, but by no means 
recherché, character. The bell-pulls and curtain-holders are remarkable 
for an excellent arrangement of parts: comparatively ancient examples 
have been carefully studied and judiciously made use of, a correct 
balancing of the various figures being observable. The silk cord for the 
ornamentation of curtains is likewise deserving of mention, and the 
whole of this selection has clearly been placed under the supervision of 
an artistically educated eye. The large curtain holder in the centre of 
the case has a well-balanced tassel, but the cross-piece above it is some- 
what out of harmony. 

No. 394. Bennoch, Twentyman, and Rigg, 77, Wood-street, have two 
cases containing a greater variety of produce than any of those adjoining, 
from which we gather that the commercial operations of this firm 
embrace a wider area than those whose goeds of a similar class are 
exhibited in the same gallery. While under one number we find spe- 
cimens of sewing silk and twist, in another the same articles with shoe 
ribbons added, and in others excellent specimens of upholstery fringes, 
gimps, or dress trimmings, here we find a concentration of them all. 
There are a few skeins of purse silk, or netting \twist, representing a 
production of three or four hundred pounds weight per week; afew 
balls of twist used for button-holes, of which a like quantity is made, and a 
few skeins of sewing silk of a peculiar dye called raven, or it may be jet, 
standingfor a business of 2000 1b, weight per month, or equal to 26,000 1b. 
weight per annum. Here, too, are boot-laces, from 8d. to 9d. per 
gross of 144 laces, tagged with tin or brass at each end: one would ima- 
gine, that, to cut the cords, tag them and afterwards, tie them 
in bundles, would be barely paid by the money. The little boys 
of seven to twelve years of age employed in this trade (and there 
are hundreds) will, in the rooms where such goods are made, trot 
from twenty to thirty miles per day, or equal to half the circumfer- 
ence of the globe every year. Here is a box with a few rings of wire 
enveloped in cotton, or covered with silk, used to stiffen or keep in 
shape the bonnets of the ladies; and when we learn that at least 30 
tons of iron, with a proportionate quantity of cotton and silk, are con- 
sumed in the fabrication of this apparently simple article, how it seems 
to enlarge our views in relation to commerce! Let no man pronounce 
this insignificant, or that trifling. There is no such thing as insigni- 
ficance in the arrangements of nature, and as little in the harmonies of 
commerce. Things which at first sight appear unworthy a moment's 
thought, on being explained, expand before our vision, and we picture 
to ourselves the tens of thousands of pulsing hearts and humble homes 
rendered happy and comfortable from the enterprise of the manufacturer 
who points a pin, as well as from the titanic power that forges the 
anchor. Here, also, are reels of twist, looking like silk, but in 
reality two-thirds cotton—the cotton being plated with a thin coating 
of silk. This material is used for embroidering lace at Nottingham, or 
woven into fringes for mantles at Coventry. We believe it was mainly 
through the encouragement of the head of this firm, that a principle 
‘was discovered by which such articles could be produced by machinery, 
instead of by hand, as formerly. Many months of study had been de- 
voted to the subject, and it was about to be given upin despair, when Mr. 
‘W. Unsworth, of Derby, hit upon the process. The effect was instantly 
felt; goods that were usually sold ata shilling were reduced to three- 
pence. Articles confined to the comaratively wealthy, were brought 
within the reach of the comparatively poor. Germany, Holland, and 
Belgium were supplied by our manufacturers with goods they had pre- 
viously produced for us; while America and the cities on the shores of 
the Mediterranean became important customers, Several thousands of 
persons were occupied in Warwickshire and Derbyshire in fabricating 
guimps, fringes, and other fancy articles. The trade was established, 
and a new branch of manufacture added to the industry of England. 
such details are so interesting, that we have been led to dwell long 
upon them than was the intention of our first design: we may 
however, that along with the arti¢les already enumerated are excel- 
lent specimens of coloured ribbons from Coventry ; blond ribbons, braids, 
cords, and fancy silks from Derby ; handkerchiefs and ferretts from 

Macclesfield; sewing silks from Leek ; various galloons, &c., from Man- 


chester; and numerous combinations of lace with ribbon guimp, &c. 
from Nottingham, all worthy of inspection. As these notices are for 
the encouragement of those whose labour and capital are embarked in 
commerce, as well as for the information of those who wonderingly look 
on, it is cheering 1o learn that such firms as those whose productions are 
before us give direct employment to two or three thousand persons, and 
incidentally provide for three or four times that number. Who can calcu- 
Jate the amount of good they do? To all such we would say, go on and 
prosper, reaping the reward your enterprise so justly merits. 

Robert Burgh has a very large display of fringe, amongst which there 
is much to admire, but as much to show us that the results have been as 
equally produced by ill-directed fancy as good judgment. For instance, 
the tassels are mostly more grotesque in embellishment than elegant 
in shape ; and where an approach to something deserving of admiration 
is just about to be arrived at, it is stopped short by the intrusion of some 
false quantity either in colour or form. 

No. 76. Barrett and Corney. A rich collection of gold and silver 
cord and fringe: some of the cord made with either gold or silver is 
interlaced with coloured silk, and is peculiarly chaste in style. In 
this case is a ruby jewel hole through which the gold wire is drawn, and 
which is supposed to be the finest hole ever pierced. “* The wire drawn 
by its means runs 2820 yards per ounce troy, and the gold actually mea- 
sures at the ratio of 338,400 yards, or 1924 miles per ounce troy!” Here 
is evidently some error, but we give it as we find it. 

No. 57. Burke, 6 Bull's Head-court, Newgate-street, has several 
examples of embossed trimmings of great beauty and design, This 
embossing is done very readily on any kind of silk, linen, 
paper, &c., and although in regard to dresses it will, of course, 
wash or iron out, we can readily conceive that at the cost 
of a little time and expense the best examples of decoration might be re- 
newed with much success. The cut-through patterns have not this 
objection, and are equallyremarkable for their quiet, lady-like appearance. 
We think this an application which is within the reach of most persons, 
and capable, in gifted hands, of being carried into a very wide field of 
dedorative usefulness. 

No. 80. W. and H. Browett,Coventry. The trimmings of these gentle- 
men enlist attention, from their great beauty and the variety of the as- 
sortment, 

The fringe on Mesers. Fanvell and Phillips’ grand state bed, of which 
we recently gave a detailed description, is bold, artistic, and massive, 
and altogether in excellent keeping with the ¢oué ensemble. A second 
inspection of this gorgeous affair serves to impress us still higher with 
bs notion of the elevated taste which must have presided over its pro- 

luction. 

No, 206. T. Wheeler and Co., of Abbey Mills, Leicester, has an end- 
less variety of fringe, all more or less creditable to the capabilities of 
Leicester. 

In the Austrian department we have C. F. Muchlenderlen exhibiting 
gimps, fringes, &c., all of a very common, not to say inferior, description ; 
and Oechmig and Schmidt, fringe in worsted of a heavy character and 
tawdry effect. 

Posamenter, of Breslau, at the entrance to the South Gallery, exhibits 
pieces of carriage and furniture fringe of a superior description ; next to 
which is Heinrich Zeisig, of Breslau, whose carriage fringe is likewise 
commendable, but whose bell-handles are conceived in the worst notions 
of that requirement. 

In the French department we have nothing that approaches to the 
British groups, if we except some very broad and elaborately wrought 
fringe made for Messrs. Jay, of Regent-street, in which a cut jet bead 
(not the common bugle) is introduced with admirable effect. This fringe, 
in some instances, is ten or twelye inches broad, and in the closer 
portions arabesque and other patterns are introduced with great correct- 
ness of outline and exquisite finish. It is of a most expensive descrip- 
tion, being intended for mantles for our English aristocracy and more 
wealthy classes. For brilliancy and richness of colour there 
is no one in this department can yie with Guillemot Brothers, 
who have contrived, by the simple aid in each specimen 
of two or three shades, to produce a most striking and gorgeous 
effect of chromatic harmony ; and they have been equally fortunate in 
this eseential requisite in their carriage and furniture fringe, in the latter 
of which they haye made a bold and successful attempt to imitate 
precious stones set in gold. 

No. 1414. Pugin, Paris, contribute carriage and furniture fringes, 
which, while they do not approach the last mentioned for the exalted 
gift of colour, are good from a certain care and attention to arrangement 
and form. Jullien, of Tours; J. Mormieux, of Paris; Repiquet, of 
Lyons ; and F. M. Roux, of St. Chamoud, show severally specimens of 
fringes which may all be placed under the same category of tolerably 
well manufactured. 

No. 50. Behr and Schubert, of Frankenberg, Saxony, have a flag of 
double satin with fringe. 

No, 153, Haenel Brothers, 155, Uhligo (Annaberg), 158, Bach and Son, 
and 160, Hillman, all of Saxony, exhibit various fringes, tassels for 
curtains, sewing and ball fringes, half silk bullion, which are principally 
exhibited for cheapness and execution, but which, while they possess 
much merit, are almost destitute of novelty. 

The only other examples of fringe which we could find are in the 
Portugal and Madeira department, 1155 to 1157, bell-ropes and tassels, 
which did not repay us for the search. 


HERMANN’S DRUG-GRINDING MACHINE, 


, the pestle is made to rotate 


played in different forms at the World’s Industrial dis- | 


means of a beyil and spur weel motion, | 
effected by the application of the hand to A fipswheel ar the back OPias| us 
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invention. In the one which is illustrated in the present Number, 
the mortar is made of china, while in the other the mortar is 
of granite, and the framework of the machine is somewhat different. 
Either of these machines, however, would be far more useful in the labo- 
ratory than the old pestle and mortar. 

‘The same exhibitor also shows chocolate-grinders and other machines 
on the same principle; but, instead of being worked by hand, they are 
driven by bands in connexion with a steam-engine, in the present instance 
on the oscillating principle, constructed by Messrs. R. and W. Hawthorn, 
of Newcastle, and mentioned more particularly in our notice of 
“Machinery in Motion.” 


BUTTONS. 


Tne principal display of Buttons, at the Great Exhibition, on the 
south side of the English department, under the head of “ Hardware.” 

The oldest of the Birmingham buttons seem to have been a plain flat 
button, of the waistcoat size, which, a hundred years ago, was sold at 
4s, 6a, a gross, and which is still manufactured at 1s. 6d. a gross. Then 
came a yery large button, of the size of half a crown, with ornamental 
devices on it ; but this was dear. It was the gilt and plated button, in- 
troduced between 1797 and 1800, which made the great “hit” in the 
trade. This button became immediately fashionable, and continued so 
for a quarter of a century. Everybody must remember the days when the 
blue coat, with its seemly array of glittering brass buttons, was the 
not unbecoming garb of a gentleman. At the end of twenty-five years, 
it was pushed from its popularity by the covered, or Florentine button ; 
but a dashing attempt was made to revive its glories by means of a de- 
putation which the trade despatched to London. We do not learn that 
they committed a similar inadyenture to that of the poor wig-makers, 
who went up to petition the throne, some years before, against the 
practice of wearing one’s own hair, but, going in their own natural hair, 
80 scandalised the mob by their inconsistency, that they had it all cut 
off for them by the rabble. Armed with sets of beautiful bright buttons, 
the discomfited makers forced their way to the foot of the Throne, and, 
tendering their article, besought Royalty to pity their misfortunes. 
They represented that the old button was very handsome, and that 
thousands of them were reduced to poverty by the introduction of ths 
new one; and they therefore entreated the King (George IV.) to encourage 
the metal button trade by wearing that article. The same appeal was 
made to other influential persons ; and not only the King, but the Duke of 
Clarence, several of the Ministers, many members of the nobility, the 
Lord Mayor, and other notables, accepted the proffered buttons, and 
promised to wear them. The experiment was st a reaction took 
place, and the dark button, as we well remember, went aside, for a few 
seasons. Again we all came out glittering— 

To midnight dances and the public show. 

But the triumph was not long, and that it was not longer, was the fault 
of the Birmingham people themselves. Some manufacturer invented 
or introduced a cheap method of gilding the buttons. The trade called 
it French gilding, the workmen named it “slap dash.” It made the 
puttons look remarkably brilliant for a very little while, but they 
tarnished almost immediately, even before the retailers could sell them ; 
and if placed in all their brightness on a new coat, they looked shabby in 
a fortnight. This discoyery—perhaps it is refining too much to sup- 
pose that it was introduced by a friend tothe Florentine button—fatally 
and finally damaged the metallic cause, by casting discredit upon the 
‘whole manufacture: people left off ordering brass buttons, and by 1840 
the trade was again rnined. A secondattempt at obtaining illustrious 
intervention was made: Prince Albert was assailed by a deputation, 
andthe sympathies of the press were invoked by the metal-buttonist. 
But the charm would not work twice, and you never see a gilt button 
now except upon the terribly high-collared coat of some terribly de- 
yoted adherent to old fashions, who may be observed nestling in the 
corner of the stage box on first nights, and who, if he speaks to you, is 
sure to growl out the unreasonable intimation, that “ You ought to have 
seen old Joey Munden, sir, in a character like this. Munden, sir, was 
an actor.” 

Except the buttons required for the military and naval services, and 
for “ Jeames,” the metal article is out of date, and covered buttons have 
it all their own way. The Florentine or covered button was firstintroduced 
into Birmingham in 1820, and it derives its name from the Florentine 
cloth with which it is covered. It is composed of five pieces : first, the cover 
of Florentine, or silk; second, a disc of metal which gives the shape to the 
button; third, a somewhat smaller disc of brown pasteboard or wadding; 
fourth, a disc of coarse black linen or calico; and fifth, a disc of metal 
from which an inner circle has been punched out, so that the cloth or 
calico above may slightly protrude, and form the shank of the button, 
Young girls cut the various discs with a punching machine, and the last 
operation is to place the five pieces in regular order in a small machine 
constructed to hold them—an arrangement carried out by a number of 
little children under a woman's superintendence; and then this ma- 
chine, which has been compared to a dice-box, is brought under a press, 
which with a touch fastens the whole bottom together with a neatness 
and a completeness to which any one who will examine his coat-button 
can be witness. 

Horn buttons are made from the hoofs of horned cattle: those of 
horses are not available for the purpose. The hoofs are boiled until soft, 
‘and cut into halves; then “ blanks” are punched out. The blanks are 
placed in yats containing a strong dye,red, green, orblack, and the shank 
is next fixed in. The button is then placed in a mould, where the under 
surface is stamped with the maker’s name. A dozen moulds are put into 
an iron box, and heated over an oven until the horn is as soft as wax, 
and then an upper mould with the pattern for the top of the button 
is pressed down, fitting close to the lower mould. The moulds having 
been placed in the press, and submitted to its action, the buttons are 
complete, except that the rough edges require paring. Brushes, worked 
by steam, then run over and polish the buttons, and they are ready for 
the sorter. There are numerous beautiful specimens of these buttons in 
the cases to which we shall presently refer. 

There are still many other kinds of buttons to be noted. The pearl 

button gives employment to two thousand people in Birmingham alone. 

‘We must not forget glass buttons, with which it was lately the pleasure 
of admiring mothers to sprinkle their little boys very profusely, and 
which are also much in demand for exportation to the African chiefs, 
who have the true barbarian love of glitter. There are two sorts, the 
round and the knob-shaped. The former are made of sheet-glass, of 
various colours, and coated with lead, which is cut by hand into small 
squares, the corners of which are rounded with scissors, and the edges 
are ground on a wheel. The shank is then fastened; it is joined to a 
round piece of zinc, the size of the button, and soldered to it. The knob 
buttons are made in-a mould; a long rod of glass being softened in a 
furnace and clasped in the mould, in which the shank has previously been 
fitted. The black glass buttons, for coat-links, are made at a lathe. 

Agate, carnelian, and stone buttons are imported from Bohemia, and 
shanked and finished in Birmingham. 

There are several other kinds of buttons, 8 of which are in 
the Exhibition, as the iron and brass buttons with four holes used for 
trowsers, steel buttons for ladies’ dresses, wooden buttons and bone but- 
tons for under clothing. The former are punched by one press, rendered 
concave by another, and pierced by a third, and then a hand-piercer is 
introduced from the opposite side to that which receives the blow, in 
order to smooth the edges of the holes. Having been cleaned, the but- 
tons receive a white coating, by means of a chemical process. The steel 
buttons are made by the steel toy manufacturers. The wood buttons are 
made by wood turners ; and the bone buttons are chiefly made by the 
horn button-makers. 

Having thus enumerated the principal forms of button, we will pass 
to the Exhibition itself, in which these articles very good show, 
specimens of 
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(286) contains as highly finished specimen as any assortment around them. 
In connexion with Mr. Banks's buttons (287) are some large and fine 
gpecimens of the shells used in the manufacture of pearl buttons, above 
described, and these shells are from the Gulf of Persia and from 
the Sooloo isles. A very small, but pretty contributionis made by Mr. 
Knowles (289), consisting of gold plated and enamelled buttons—there 
are, we think, about a dozen only. Mr. ‘Wells (290) exhibits some horn 
buttons of considerable merit. The case (295) contributed by Messrs. 
Smith, Kemp, and Wright shows us a very brilliant assortment. The 
sporting buttons, representing the neck-and-neck end of a race, the 
hunter clearing a hedge, the sportsman bringing down his partridge, with 
other varieties of amusement, are yery cleverly designed. Thereis a good 
St. George and the Dragon, and indeed a very rich multiplicity of 
devices, enamels, crests, buildings, military and nayal buttons, a 
capital lion, and other designs for ornamental buttons. We noted 
this in the Catalogue as a “ very fine tray of specimens.” Messrs, Allen 
and Moore (300),among many choice and beautiful articles in hardware, 
exhibit metal buttons of fine finish ; and Mr. Aston (30) shows velvet 
buttons, which we marked as very rich in their effect. We have spoken 
of the manufacture of pearl buttons, and Messrs. Elliott (302) exhibit 
some with metallic rims—an arrangement which conyeys the desirable 
idea of exceeding care in the finish. Messrs, Ingram {(304) illustrate 
very fully the horn button in its history and varieties. Messrs. Heeley 
also (305) have some metal articles amid their beautiful hardware. Mr. 
Nash (310), a die-sinker, shows the dies by which the metal buttons are 
stamped. In a case (364), exhibited by Mr. Brisrabb, are specimens of 
the mother-o’-pearl button, and among them of the black pearl. 

‘The general characteristics of the specimens of button manufacture 
must, of course, be, to a great extent, similar, the contributions being 
chiefly sent by first-rate producers, who, in running an honourable race 
with their rivals, all attain the point of excellence which leaves little 
room for diversity. In some of the cases there is more artistic taste, as 
regards the designs of ornament, than in others; but the mechanical 
finish of the whole array defies censure. The button manufacture of 
England is obviously and decidedly creditable to the country. 


SUGAR-SPOONS. 


BY LIAS. 


These spoons are of a novel and pretty pattern, and show very 
admruble execution and highly-finished workmanship, 


GARDEN FURNITURE. 

Tue two great troubles of amateur gardeners, especially ladies, are 
blistered hands and aching backs. The first of these may be considerably 
lessened by wearing gloves, where the nature of the operation will admit 
of it; but, for the pains induced by incessant stooping we see no remedy, 
and can only look for relief by the invention of tools which, by their 
peculiar construction, shall render frequent stooping unnecessary, beyond 
a certain “ graceful bend”—at least, with regard to the operations of dig- 
ging, hoeing, raking, weeding, drilling, dibbling, watering, sticking peas, 
sowing seeds, transplanting shrubs, cleaning garden rollers, &c. How far 
the various inventions intending to lighten and facilitate these garden 
operations will accomplish so desirable a result, it would be temeritous 
to affirm, without first obtaining some special experience ; suffice it to 
say, that, in several cases, the promise has a very feasible look, and, in a 
few instances, we feel no doubt of the advantages to be derived from the 
use of such tools or implements, 

One of the first things that attracted our attention in the department 
of Agricultural and Garden Implements in the Great Exposition was 
Boyd's patent double-action or self-adjusting scythe. It was not merely 
the seythe that caught our admiring eye, but the ingenious device of a 
little figure of Saturn, or Father Time, with two seythes, one of these 
being the old original scythe, which was carried over his shoulder, the 
edge of the blade being so close to his neck as to suggest that if he hap- 
pened to stumble it would cut his head off, while in his right hand he 
holds Boyd’s scythe, carefully shut up like a long clasp-knife, and so safe 
aa to beincapable of doing injury either to the bearer or to anybody 
passing near him. Thisis evidently a great improvement. It is so 
much better than leaving such a dangerous instrument at all times open 
to do mischief, or else bundled round clumsily with whisps of hay or 
straw. Mr. E. James also exhibits a patent self-adjusting scythe, which 
can be put together without any assistance from a blacksmith, and shuts 
up like a knife. 

Benjamin Ebbs offers a very remarkable garden implement for the 
use of ladies. It comprises a hoe, spud, and rake, all in one tool, and is 
very light to handle. It is proposed, by means of this, to enable a lady 
to root up weeds growing round strawberries, or other plants, hoe the 
earth round them, and rake it clear and smooth, and all this without 
any necessity for stooping down or changing the tools. 

Henton’s garden roller is a yery ingenious and excellent invention for 
lightening the weight of the draught. Every amateur gardener has felt 
how hard a labour it is to drag a garden roller for any length of time, 
especially after rain or over heavy ground. On the usual plan, you 
haye the full weight of the roller to drag; but in the present invention 
of Mr. Henton it is cleverly contrived that the weight of the roller 
shall contribute to its own motion, and, in fact, assist in rolling itself 
over. The inventor informs the world, on a scrap of written paper, 
appended to his roller, that it is the greatest invention in the whole 
Exposition, which is to be regretted and smiled at, and, we hope, 
pardoned. 

We must call attention to Dean, Dray, and Co.’s stock of ladies’ gar- 
den tools, such as hoes, rakes, and spades, They also present to our no- 
tice the “ fruit-gatherer” (a staffor pole, with an apparatus at the top 
for cutting a stalk, and alittle net bag, like an angler’s landing-net, 
underneath, to catch the fruit that falls) ; and the “ averuncator,” which 
is an instrument for prun‘ng the higher portions of fruit trees, plants, 
and shrubs, without the need of mounting steps or ladders. It is a pole, 
with a cutting-instrument at the top, like a bending forefinger, or a pair 
of semi-circular scissors, and seems quite likely to perform its office to 
admiration, provided its machinery does not get entangled in the boughs, 
But why call it by so pedantic a name as the “averuncator?” The 
“pruning pole” would be worth a thousand of it. 

Clayton’s spades for gravel, or clayey soils, and adapted to differ- 
ent works of a laborious kind, or in a confined space, seem to be 
valuable additions to our stock of agricultural implements. 

Dr. Spurgus’s hoes are of very novel formation, presenting a shape not 
unlike that of a sharp ace of clubs, the tops of Gothic windows, or like 
some of the apertures and ornaments in Gothic architecture. One of 
them rather resembles a bird standing upright, with his head cut off. 
They are light, curious, and we are disposed to believe they may be 
turned to excellent use in garden work. 

The cast-iron garden-seats, tables, and chairs of W. Dray and Co, 
have a very handsome bronze-like appearance; they are strong, yet of 
elegant design, and are not expensive. 

Mr. Francis Parkes exhibits a variety of spades and forks, the chief 
peculiarity of which seems to be their thinness, sharpness, and lightness. 
One o! the spades, for instance, is so thin, that we should faney the act 
of digging would very quickly be brought to a stand-still by the pain it 
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would cause the foot, if it did not shortly cut through the boot; but per- 
ee ae tool is not intended for digging so much as to be used as a 
shovel. 

A refinement, amounting, we think, to dandyism, has of late madeits 
appearance among our garden furniture, in the shape of delicate white 
Foreelain labels for flowers and plants, There are likewise metallic 
labels for garden, and conservatories, which are very good; and we 
especially commend Mr. Restell’s invention of flexible pegs, props, and 
wall-holders. The pegs we have found very useful indeed, during the 
present season, in pegging down verbenas, petunias, &c. 

Toby and Son exhibit the model of a green-house, with potting-shed 
and fruit-room attached, and showing the boiler and hot-water pipes, 
with improvements in ventilation. This is a very good model indeed, 
and conyeys a complete idea of what is intended. Their horticultural 
implementa are likewise deserving of attention. 

The ornamental ironworks of Edward Upfill are articles of great 
importance in garden furniture. We much admire the beauty and du- 
rability of their garden-seats, arches, entrances, alcoves, and general 
trellis-work for the training of roses, honeysuckles, clematis, and other 
creeping plants. 

Thomas Smith's strawberry pan is an excellent invention. It is in 
form something like an inverted hat with the crown knocked out, and 
the broad brim turned down, or rounded over. Two or three strawberry 
plants being enclosed in the hat, their leaves and fruit will rise and roll 
over the broad brim, receiving heat from the surface they lie upon, 
which also protects them from the dust and dirt, and from being spoiled 
by lying in the’damp after rain. 

The sticking of peas is often found to be a fatiguing operation to 
amateurs; and, besides blistering the hands, the whole row is not un- 
likely to give way with the first good windy gust that sweeps across the 
garden, if not strongly fixed in the ground. To obviate this, Mr. W. 
Stent has invented a new peasupporter, which we commend to all amateur 
gardeners, more especially the ladies. Henceforth, so far as the growth 
of peasis concerned, they may consider themselves quite independent of 
the help of man. 

For a “single seed planter” and a “ single seed dibbler” we are in- 
debted to Mr. T. Revis, of Stockwell. 

Everybody who has ever engaged in the delights and toils of a garden 
of any dimensions must know what it costs to transplant large shrubs 
and good-sized trees, But here again the Great Exposition offers us a 
helping hand, under the auspices of Mr, W. Seaward, of Oulton, Wake- 
field, who has designed a tree remover, “ for transplanting large shrubs 
and trees.” He also offers a “ conifera supporter,” to prevent cypresses, 
arbor vite, &c., from being broken down by the weight of the snow, 
which, from the form and position of the foliage of these and other 
trees of the kind, often loads them to excess, and, breaking off a large 
bough, frequently destroys the symmetry of the tree for ever. 

To all those who have lawns, we beg to suggest that the invention of 
Mr. J. Watt, of Scotland, deserves attention. It consists of a machine 
on an improved principle for “ broad-cart sowing,” and is intended for 
grain and for all grass seeds. Nothing looks worse on a lawn than a 
number of bald patches, Here there is the remedy. 

Mr. P. Green, of Leeds, exhibits an aviary and a garden seat made of 
wire. The light and airy appearance of them will probably render 
them favourites to those who once possess them. Garden seats and 
plant-stands are also exhibited by Mr. J, Holmes, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Aphides, caterpillars, and other insects, are dreadful pests of flowers 
and foliage, as every one who has a garden, or even a few plants, but 
too well knows. Behold, then, remedy in Mr. D, Brown’s patent instru- 
ments for fumigating, intoxicating, and rendering all those insects 
either utterly helpless and at your mercy{(such as it may be). or re- 
duced to so many little dead dry specks upon the leaves, according to 
the strength of the dose. Mr. Epps, of Maidstone, likewise offers us his 
“ sulphurator,” an instrument for throwing flower of sulphur in a dif- 
fused state upon grapes, hops, peas, roses, &c., for the purpose of de- 
stroying mould or mildew, two antagonists who are sometimes as vora- 
cious and fatal as the worst insects. 

But who shall evade digging? Who that “ gardens” shall ever escape 
the labour of the spade, with hot and blistered hands, and a breaking 
back? Who shall ever be able to shirk his spade? Why, everybody 
may do so now, since Mr. J. Parsons, of Stamford-hill, has invented a 
“digging machine.” It is clear that we shall soon have the means of 
escaping from all manual labour, of every sort, in our gardens. We may 
sit in our seat of ornamental wire, or Gothic carving, or of rustic logs 
and branches, and see Mr. Parsons’ machine dig; Mr. G. Fleming’s ma- 
chine destroy weeds, moss, lichens, &c., on our gravel walks; Mr. W. 
Keene’s machine prepare seeds for sowing; Mr. W, Padwick’s drills and 
dibbles make the earth ready to receive them; Mr. J. Watt’s machine 
sow them for us ; and the garden engines of Mr. Crump, of Derby, or Dr. 
Kennedy, of Dublin, water them after they have been covered over by 
the various patent spades and rakes of numerous other meritorious 
exhibitors, 


invalid beds and other humane contrivances for the mitigation of the 
sufferings of those afflicted with various painful complaints which “ flesh 
is heir to.”. Minton’s inyalid chair, which is represented in our present 
Number, has very much the appearance of the class of inventions to 
which we have alluded. The chair consists of four parts—the back, the 
seat, the fore part, and the foot-board, all of which are so jointed as to 
be placed at pleasure at any inclination required; the chair may also be 
moyed higher or lower, by means of rack-work attached toa long frame, 


INVALID CHAIR AND BED.—BY MINTON, 


which is moveable on pivots. The whole may be moved from one part 
of a room to another by four castors attached to the feet of the stand. 
We have thus far described it as an invalid chair; but it will be seen 
by the second Illustration, that the whole is convertible, without any 
additional apparatus, into a bed, and thus a twofold object is attained, 
which, in many a sick-room with circumscribed space, is indeed a most 
yaluable piece of furniture. For hospitals, also, such a contrivance will 
be found most desirable, 
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THE*KENILWORTH BUFFET. BY COOKES, OF WARWICK. 

Of this very carefully studied and ambitious work, which has been one 
of the chief lions on the British side of the Crystal Palace, we prefer 
giving, in an abridged form, the description of the makers :— 

The wood of which this buffet was made was obtained from a colossal 
oak tree, which grew near Kenilworth Castle, in Warwickshire, measur- 
ingt10 fect in diameter, and containing about 600 cubic feet of wood, 
which was levelled in 1842, and afterwards purchased by the exhibitors. 
The subject of the design is the Kenilworth Pageant of 1575, in honour 
of Queen Elizabeth’s visit to the Earl of Leicester, described by Lane- 
ham and Gascoigne, two attendants on the Queen in this “ Royal pro- 
gress,” and vividly reproduced by Scott. The design of the centre 
panel, carved out of one solid bloek of oak, represents Queen 
Elizabeth entering Kenilworth Castle, in all the pomp 
usually displayed on these occasions. The cavalcade is 
seen crossing the Tilt Yard, and approaching the base 


THE KENILWORTH BUFFET.—BY MESSRS. COOKES. 


and rock-work pendentives, are marine subjects taken from the 
“ Pageant,” namely, a Triton on the Mermaid, and Arion on the 
Dolphin, connected with Mike Lambourne’s mishap, in the novel of 
“ Kenilworth.” The panel on the right or dexter side of the buffet re- 
calls the scene in the same work when Queen Elizabeth meets Amy 
Robsart in the grotto, in the grounds of the Castle. The subject of the 
left panel of the buffet represents the interview of Queen Elizabeth and 
Leicester, after the exposure of the deceit practised upon her by the 
latter, and his marriage with Amy Robsart. Leicester is shown in a 
kneeling position, with one hand on his breast, and the other extends 
towards Elizabeth, as if appealing to her sensibility. The four sta- 


tuettes at the corners are emblematic of the reignof Elizabeth. At the 


extreme corner of the right is Sir Philip Sydney, the nephew of the 
Earl of Leicester, whose character combined all the qualities of a great 
poet, warrior, and statesman. He died in 1586. The shape of Sir 
Philip's sword (which is still preserved at Penshurst) is singular, the 
handle being about sixteen inches long. On the opposite side of the 
same pedestal will be recognised Sir Walter Raleigh, who attained emi- 
nence in almost every branch of science and literature. He is arrayed 
in a courtier’s dress, and the figure represents him in a thoughtful atti- 
tude, with a scroll and pen in his hand. Raleigh was beheaded on a 
charge of high treason, in 1618. On the left pedestal at the inner side 
of the buffet is a figure of Shakspeare, who is shown in reflective mood. 
‘The last figure is that of Sir Francis Drake, the first Englishman who 
circumnavigated the globe. An anchor is appropriately 
introduced, emblematic of his naval career; and the cos- 
tume chosen is a court dress. ‘The ragged staff mouldings 
of the Kenilworth buffet are imitations of the best ex- 


court of the building by Mortimer’s Tower. Leicester is 


amples in the Beauchamp Chapel, Warwick, where the 


bareheaded and on foot, leading the horse upon which his 


Earl of Leicester was interred. The supporters to the 


august mistress is seated, magnificently arrayed. The 
Queen (then in her 42d year) wears her crown, and has 
around her neck the enormous ruff in which she is always 
represented. Two pages and a long train of attendants 
follow the Queen and her host, composed of ladies, states- 
men, knights, and warriors—some on foot, others on horse- 
back. In the distance are soldiers and a mixed multitude 
of people. A portion of the Castle is seen in the back- 
ground. At one end, the gateway through which the 
cavalcade is about to pass, is Mortimer’s Tower, the re- 
mains of which are still in existenee, and considerably 
heighten the romantic beauty of the Kenilworth ruins. 
At the opposite end of the panel, the Earl of Essex, 
Leicester's rival in the favour of Queen Elizabeth, is 
conspicuously seen, mounted on a charger. On the 
table part underneath the centre panel is displayed the 
Tudor rose, and surmounted by the Royal crown, with 
the famous motto of Elizabeth, “ Semper eadem,” on 
a ribbon, On the spandrils, supported by water-flowers 


projecting shelves also represent the proud crest of this 
splendid noble, the bear and ragged staff, borne by the 
Karls of Warwick from the most remote times. The 
small panels of the buffet behind the Leicester cognizance 
contain monagrams of the date of Queen Elizabeth’s visit 
to Kenilworth Castle, and the eventful year 1851, with the 
cipher of the reigning Monarch, designed to record the 
era of the Great Exhibition of all Nations. Around the 
door-panels of the Kenilworth buffet are copies of archi- 
tectural details still seen on the Gate-House. The upper 
part, above the shelf of each pedestal of the buffet, dis- 
plays the monagram of the Earl of Leicester, encircled by 
the insignia of the order of the Garter, and surmounted by 
his coronet. The decorations on each side are specimens 
of Elizabethan ornaments, designed by the proprietors.” 
An important feature in the production of this work is the 
introduction, by Mr. Walter Cooper, of pointing, the pro- 
cess adopted by sculptors in stone and{marble, and by 
which greater accuracy is secured. 
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= GOBLET, BY CONRAD KNOLL, OF BAVARIA. 
‘ Conrad Knoll’s goblet, the model of which, in plaster of Paris,isex- 7 
hibited in the Zollyerein Hall, and which is intended to be cast in bronze, 
is covered with devices illustrative of “loving and living on the Rhine.” 
Those who know what a German’s enthusiasm is in behalf of his beautiful 
Rhine, will be able to estimate the spirit in which this little decorative 
, E work has been conceived, and the labour and care bestowed upon it. 


: > Z DRINKING-CUP. BY JOHANN HALBIG, OF BAVARIA. 
7 am Dh. Here we have another tribute from German art to German nation- 
\ \ aol ality. This “Imperial German drinking-cup,” or rather plaster model 
Mi CN ia for one, is supposed to represent “ the unity of Germany.” On the 
: / top stands Germania in the Imperial States; the figures surrounding 
3 iy if the cylinder are the allegories of the virtues necessary to unity. The 
Fs =F, coats of arms are those of the Federal States; on the cover that of the 
: empire and the kingdoms; on the cylinder those of the smaller German 
Cahn States. Itis thus that German thought and German aspiration, de- 
nied expression through “the ordinaiy channels of intelligence,” as 
a. they call newspapers (for shortness) in the House of hereditary wisdom, 
S tind vent in allegory and plaster of Paris, In this light the cup before 
us is a curiosity ; as a work of art, it has small pretension to admiration. 
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CABINET AND GLASS.—BY HANSON AND SONS, GOBLET.—BY CONRAD KNOLL. DRINKING-CUP.—BY JOHANN HALBIG, OF BAVARIA, 


We should be sorry to detract unjustly from the fame already earned over-crowded with details, some of which have little or no necessary Prey, the chattering jay, the cunning magpie, the twittering wren, the 
by the producers of this work, but we must say, that, considering the connexion with the principal subject. Sidney, Raleigh, Drake, and *wift martin, the welcome cuckoo, the warbling blackbird, the lonely 
labour which has been bestowed upon it, and the historical and romantic Shakspeare, four worthies in four very different lines of business, have Dittern, and the light and graceful egret, are all wrought with great 
interest of the incidents it proposes to embody, we ure somewhat dis- certainly no right to be forced into service as dumb waiters upon the ®ccuracy of character and most delicate detail. 
appointed with the result. We cannot help thinking that more might scenes enacted between Queen Elizabeth, Leicester, and Amy Robsart; 


have been achieved if less had been attempted. The work, in short, is and, in an artistic point of view, they are de trop. The workmanship HORSE GROUPS IN THE RUSSIAN DEPARTMENT. 
has been very carefully executed ; but the wood is as yet raw, and would These little horse groups, which stand under the glass case in the 
be the better for polishing. Russian department, are remarkably spirited. They are in bronze gilt , 


CARVED CABINET AND GLASS. BY HANSON AND sons. “2 “fe #dmurably executed 

Amongst the choice and beautiful specimens of carving produced by 
British skill, we notice, as especially calling for praise, a very elegant. 
commode or cabinet, by Hanson and Sons. In form it is well adapted 
both for utility and ornament, with considerable originality of outline, 
‘The carvings on the cabinet represent a wild boar hunt, which reminds 
one of the fire and energy of Snyders. On the frame of the glass are a 
number of birds, very naturally designed: the wary hawk securing his 


MORSE GROUPS IN THE RUSSIAN DEPARTMENT,—FROM A DAGUERREOTYFE BY CLAUDET. 
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ABBOTT'S LANGLEY CHURCH. 


A RAMBLE IN HERTFORDSHIRE. 
CASHIOBURY ; THE GROVE; LOUDWATER; MOOR PARK. 
THERE is no county in England of its size so rich in associations, and in 
stately seats of noblemen and gentlemen, as the small inland county of 
Hertfordsh York, and Kent, and Surrey, and other counties, are 
only richer from their greater size. It is true that Herts has no 
cathedral; but she has St. Albans Abbey, one of the oldest and most 
instructive of all our medimyal buildings : then she has Verulam, with 
its rich store of Roman remains; Gorhambury, sacred to the shade of 
the great Lord Bacon; Hatfield, rich in the wisdom of the Cecils, and 
its collection of unpublished MSS., containing, it is thought, notices of 


moment about Shakspeare and his contemporaries; Panshanger with 
its noble old oaks and picture gallery, second to none in Italian art in 
England; Cashiobury, with its Vandyck, its Wilkie, its Landseer, its 
Lely’s, and its woods and waters; the Grove, with its noble gallery of 
portraits formed by the great Lord Chancellor Clarendon ; Knebworth, 
with its Lytton associations and its Bulwer interests; Moor Park, with 
its trees not to be surpassed in England; Bayfordbury, with its collec- 
tion of Kit-Kat portraits, formed by that aristocrat of booksellers, old 
Jacob Tonson; Ware, and its great bed; and, not to run out of breath 
in a sentence with a further enumeration of choice spots, over which 
old Fuller would have dwelt delighted, let us sum up Herts with its 
sweet sylvan scenes and its trout-streams, the Colne and the Chess 
(hereafter, perhaps, to be conveyed to London), now sacred to Dryden, 
Sir Humphry Davy, and Sir Francis Chantrey, 


CASHIOBURY. 


To see the west side of Hertfordshire easily and “ aright,” get out at 
the Watford station of the North-Western Railway—an easy and cheap 
excursion; and if you have time, diverge a little to the right of the rail to 
see the church (St. Laurence) at Abbot’s Langley, with its seated figure 
of Lord Chief Justice Raymond (d. 1732), executed at a time (early in 
the last century) when sitting statues were rare in monumental sculp- 
ture. Do not forget, however, while at Abbot’s Langley, that Pope 
Adrian IV. (d. 1159) was Nicholas de Camera, a native of Breakspears, 
in Abbot’s Langley‘parish, and that the house of the great stationer, Mr. 
John Dickinson, of the Old Bailey, stands pleasantly and invitingly on 
your right, while at its foot may be seen the “ Booksellers’ Provident 
Retreat,” built chiefly by the exertions of Mr. Dickinson, and in itself an 
asylum to which many a goodly author (in reputation rather than in 
pocket) would be glad to find his way. 


Leaving the Watford station, and skirting the town of Watford with its 
interesting church and Morrison and Capel Chapel attached, in which, by 
the way, the Earl of Essex, who was found with his throat cut in the 
‘Tower of London, lies buried, without a monument; pass on afoot, if 
you please, to Cashiobury, the noble residence of Capel Coningsby, Earl of 
Essex, lineally, descended from the Lord Capel who lost his life for 
Charles I., and from his son, the Earl of Essex, who lost his (oddly enough) 
through Charles Il, Cashiobury was so called, antiquarians tell us, from 
the residence there of Cassivelaunus, chief of the Cassii, from which the 
Hundred of Cashio, in Herts, derives its name. In Doomsday Book it is 
written Caisson. The manor belonged to the Abbot and Convent of St. 
Albans, and at the dissolution of religious houses was given to Sir 
Richard Morrison, the friend of Ascham. From the Morrison family it © 


passed, by marriage, to Arthur Lord Capel, to whom we have already re- _ 


LOUDWATER MILL. 


ferred as dying for Charles I., and no earlier description of the house is 
known to exist than that in Evelyn. It was rebuilt by the first Earl of 
Essex of the Capel family, the same Earl who died in the Tower. 

‘The Morrison house was pulled down (as Evelyn states) by May, and 
the house built by May was destroyed by the late Earl of Essex, who 
married Miss Stephens, the charming singer. The vaulting of the old 
Morrison house remains, with a very fine ceiling of May’s building. 
The late Earl’s architect was James Wyatt, who has rebuilt his house 
in his so-called “ Gothic” —that is, very bad Gothic indeed, but pic- 
turesque and well-proportioned withal. 

The grounds should be seen; they are very beautiful (witness in print 
Mr, Britton’s “Cassiobury”), and the present Earl with great liberality 
allows strangers to see them with every necessary freedom. The private 
gardens are especially beautiful. In the house, to see which an intro- 
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duction is required, the stranger will find some good and some remarks 
lable portraits. 

Leaving Cashiol , and stepping northwards through the park, if you 
know your way, and it is a most charming walk, you reach the “Grove,” 
the seat of the Earl of Clarendon—a plain red and grey brick-built 
house, without any architectural pretensions. It was the seat or do- 
main of the Heydons, founders of the Morrison Chapel, on the south side 
of the chancel of Watford Church. From the Heydons it passed to the 
Grevilles, and was bought, in 1753, by the Hon. Thomas Villiers (second 
and youngest son of William, second Earl of Jersey), the first Earl of 
Clarendon of the new creation (died 1786). The ds join Cashio- 
bury on one side, and Langley-Bury on the other, and, though flat, afford 
a few pleasant walks. 

Among the pictures (all portraits) are some of that valuable series o 
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heads of eminent men formed by the great Lord Chancellor Clarendon, 
and which are described by Evelyn in 2 letter to Pepys. 


THE GROVE. 


To see the collection at the “ Grove,” it is necessary, as at Cashiobury, 
to have a letter of introduction. 

The pedestrian who knows his way, loves withal a pleasant walk, 
and can climb a fence or two, will find a charming way of his own (a3 
we haye done) to Loudwater, and that rich streamlet, in trout, the 
Chess. At Loudwater Mill is made much of the paper on which the 
In.usrravep Lonpon News is printed ; and in itsneighbourhood may 
be seen Chorley Common, one of the healthiest retreats in any midland 
county of England, and the cedars at Chorley Wood (see our Iilustra- 
tions in both instances), not to be surpassed, unless, perhaps, at Pains- 
hill,in Surrey. Of the manner in which paper is made at Loudwater 
Mill, we may have occasion to speak in a future Number. 


CEDARS, AT CHORLEY WOOD HOUSE. 


Leaving Loudwater, the tourist will find a still pleasant walk con- 
tinued to Chenies and Latimers. At Chenies, properly Isenhampstead 
or Iselhampsted, but deriving its present name from the ancient family 
of Cheyne, may be seen the chapel (attached to the church) of the 
Russells, Earls and Dukes of Bedford. Thomas Cheyne, the first of 
the family who settled at this place, was shield-bearer to Edward III., 
and in such capacity carried before that King in France the decayed 
shield and sword still to be seen near the King’s tomb in Westminster 
Abbey. From the Chenies the place passed to the Sapcote family, and 
from the Sapeotes, by marriage, to the Russells. Leland, our earliest 
English antiquary-of any name, visited the place in the reign of Henry 
VIII., and thus deseribes it :— 

The old house of the Cheynies is so translated by my Lorde Russell, that hath 
that house in the right of his wife, that little or nothing of itin a manner re- 
waineth untranslated: anda great deale of the house is even newly set up, 
made of brike and timber: and fair loggings be now erectid in the garden. 

‘The house is within diverse places richely painted with antique workes of 


white and black. 
‘And there be about the house two parkes, as Iremember. The maner place 


eth at the west ende of the paroche chirche. 
ee paroche (church), on ae northe side of it, as in a chapelle, be two 
tumbes of the Chaynes Lordes of the Manor ther, and the small village bearing 
their name.—Zeland, i. 117. 

In this chapel are buried William Lord Russell, beheaded in the reign 
of Charles II., and “ that sweet saint” his wife, Lady Rachel Russell, 
who sat by his side during his trial, and took notes for his defence. Here 
algo were married that madcap nobleman, Philip Earl of Pembroke and 
Montgomery, to that magnanimous lady, Anne Pembroke Dorset and 
Montgomery, who made so noble an answer to the electioneering secre- 
tary of Charles II. Here, too, is buried the first wife of Lord John 
Russell; and here the Premier himself— 

All heads must come to the tomb— 


will some day be buried. The Francis Earl of Bedford whose 
stately monument adorns this chapel, was the godfather of the famous 
Sir Francis Drake. The old manor-house, described by Leland, will be 
found (see our Engraving) to retain many of its pristine beauties. 

‘We would willingly carry our readers on to Latimers (a lovely spot), 
‘but we must now retrace our steps till we reach Rickmansworth Park, 
the beautiful seat of Sir John Kirkland, the army agent. Passing through 
the park, we reach Rickmansworth itself, where the barrel of beer, given 


DRINKING THE BARREL OF BEER AT RICKMANSWORTH. 


every day by 4 wealthy brewer of the townto the poor and to passengers, 
has, we found, much to our disappointment, run to its last dregs. Still 
there is Moor Park before us (a lovely walk), and we have time to reach 
the last train to London from Watford ; for, unfortunately, the demon of 
rebuilding has left nothing to see at Rickmansworth Church but the 
plain tablet tomb of Sir Robert Carey, Earl of Monmouth, the same 
Robert Carey who carried, in three days, the news of Queen Elizabeth’s 
death to King James, at Edinburgh, and was rewarded by the King for 
his pains and great expedition ; the same Earl, moreover, whose memoirs 
of his own life are so highly interesting. He was the son of Lord 
Hun:don, cousin-german to Queen Elizabeth, and, therefore (it so hap- 
pened), anear relative to good Queen Bess. 

Crossing the Colne, and reflecting how many fruitless endeavours have 
been made from Edward Yord’s attempt in 1641 to our time, to convey 
the waters of the Colne to London, we enter Moor Park, the seat of Lord 
Robert Grosvenor, M.P., brother of the Marquis of Westminster. 


Moor Park and house was purchased, and a former house built, perhaps on the 
same site as the present, by George Neville, Archbishop of York. Edward LV. 
had promised to make that prelate a visit there, and while he was making pre- 
paratious to receive his Royal master he was summoned to Windsor, and arrested 
for high treason. The King seized at the Moor all his rich stuff and plate, to 
the value of £20,000, keeping the Archbishop prisoner at Calais and Hammes. 
There was a survey of the house in 1568, by which it appears the mansion was 
of brick, the chief buildings forming a square court, entered by a gatehouse 
with towers. The whole was moated. It was then in a dilapidated state. 
At the Restoration, if not earlier, it was purchased by Sir John Franklyn, whose 
son sold it to Thomas Earl of Ossory, son to the Duke of Ormond, who also sold 
both the seat and park to the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth. The Duchess of 
Monmouth, on whom it was settled by marriage, sold it in 1720 to Benjamin 
Hoskins Styles, who built a south front of stone, with colonnades, by which an 
opening was made through the hill towards Uxbridge. A north front was also 
Sele and another hill cut through towards Watford at the same time for a 
vista. 

The trees are some of the finest in England, many of them lying with 
their lowest branches to the ground in the richest luxuriance. The 
Duchess of Monmouth is said to have pollarded all the oaks, in remem- 
brance of -her husband’s execution. But this, Mr. Paxton informs us, 
—a deservedly great authority in such a matters—could not have been the 
case. The present house was built by Leoni and Sir James Thornhill, 
and the terrace front affords a charming view of Watford Church in the 
distance. The pictures are few in number and poor; but the park 
richly deserves to be seen, as it will be remembered from the praises of 
Sir William Temple, and the reputation it has obtained for its apricots 
and lettuces. The “ Moor-park apricots ” were planted by Lord Anson ; 
the “ Moor-park lettuces,” by we know not whom. 

But it is time to be nearing Watford; and ere we reach the station it 
is dark, with little to see but the broad sky line of the trees skirting 
Cashiobury-park. 


SITE OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
(To the Editor of the InuustRateD Lonpon News.) 

Iu your Journal of the 27th inst. I read a resolution passed by the local com- 
mittee of Bolton, that, in the event of the removal of the Crystal Palace, four 
monolithic blocks of granite be erected, at each corner, to mark its site and 
dimensions ; and the resolution further suggests, that these four blocks be made 
ornamental, as the bases of statues emblematic of the four great divisions of 
the Exhibition, or of the four Continents which had contributed to it; and also, 
that a statue of Prince Albert be erected, either in the centre of the space now 
ocenpied by the Crystal Palace, or in some other suitable situation, It seems to 
me that these suggestions are excellent in themselves, and deserve careful con- 
sideration; but 1 would venture to suggest some additions, which I cannot but 
think areimprovements., I think that four monoliths are not sufficient to dis- 
tinctly mark out the vast dimensions of the Crystal Palace with that accuracy 
which its admirers would look for; and four monoliths, moreover, erected on a 
plain and unbroken surface, would fail to convey to succeeding generations an 
adequate notion of the great length of that marvellous Building; for, as nothing 
would intervene from pillar to pillar, the eye would have nothing by which to 
measure the distance. To obviaie these objections, I prefix the following addi- 
tions to the plan :— 

That the site of the Building be marked by two broad gravel walks, inter- 
secting at right angles; and the extreme angles of the Nave and Transept 
denoted by eight monoliths, inscribed in the way suggested by the Bolton com- 
mittee. That in the centre of the intersection of the two broad walks (which 
would be the spot now occupied by Osler’s fountain), a colossal statue of Prince 
Albert be erected. 

That four statutes of large dimensions, “emblematic of the great divisions of 
the Exhibition, or of the four Continents which have contributed to it,” be 
erected at the four points where the Transept meets the Nave. 

And that, further to mark the exact dimensions of the Palace, four avenues of 
trees be planted along the two broad walks. These, besides being in themselves 
a great natural ornament, would furnish measurement, as it were, by which the 
area of the Building could be accurately judged. 

The two great broad walks might be called the *‘ Great Exhibition Avenue” and 
the ‘* Paxton Avenue,” or by other names commemorative of the Crystal Palace, 

If the Palace is removed, there will remain what Dickens truly terms, 
in his Household Words, “the dirtiest, most unmeaning, and least inviting 
part of Hyde Park;” but the plan I have suggested would, I think, convert it 
into a most delightful promenade, and an ornament, worthy not only of the 
great metropolis, but also of that Great Exhibition, the dimensions of whose 
extraordinary Building it would thus accurately preserve. The Transept walk 
might be continued te Rotten-row, and separated from it by close stone pillars, 
similar to those in Trafalgar-square. 

. Tremain, sir, yours truly, 
Detra. 


TEMPERATURE OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


The Ist of May premised many experiments at the Great Exhibition. Per- 
haps not the least extraordinary was to be the collectinz, day after day, 50,000 
or 60,000 persons, and putting them under one huge glass cover in comfort for 
seyeral hours together. The Executive had the thermometer alltheir own way 
throughout the month of May and for half the month of June. Severe weather 
very kindly set in on the 25th April, from which day the mean temperatures 
continued below their average values for the same period for the preceding ten 
years as much as 4 degrees Fahrenheit up to the 19th of June, after which the 
open air gaye 3 degrees daily in excess of the averages. On this day things took 
@ desperate turn; and Mr. Bennett, F.R.A.S., of 65, Cheapside, who had fixed 
twenty of his standard thermometers at different points of the Building, above and 
below, found a sudden rise in the mean temperature of the day, amounting to 
10 deg. ; the 18th showing 64°8 deg., and the 19th, 74°8 deg. This was a shil- 
ling day, with 63,863 visitors. If this weather continued, it was clear something 
must be done; and finding matters grow worse till the 26th, when the ther- 
mometer rose to 2 deg. above summer heat, viz. 78*6 (20 deg. ‘‘ Reaumur,” 10 
deg. being ‘‘ temperate”), the climax was reached. On this day the mean was 
the highest that has been felt during the Exhibition, At four p.m. the ther- 
mometer No, 5, placed on the north-east corner of the gallery, among the 
wax flowers, registered 97 deg. The public could not stand this, even to wit- 
ness the grandest sight that man could produce; and, after serious consulta- 
tion, the glass ends of the Building at the entrance were removed on the 2nd of 
July, upon which down came the thermometer from 79°4 deg. to 66°6 deg. 
ay this alteration, 73°4 deg. has been the maximum, with one solitary ex- 
ception, 

Still a difficulty of breathing was felt in the upper regions. The rarified air 
caused by the exhalations of the people below rushed up through the galleries, 
where the heat averaged 4 degrees above that of the main avenue, and frequently 
higher still during the crowded hours of the day. July 7, glazed arches at 
various parts in the galleries were removed. After this the temperature in the 
galleries and the ground-floor became more uniform. 

Fifty thousand pairs of lungs enjoyed daily the constant current of fresh air. 
This kept the multitude below the grumbling point till the 19th July, when 
Saturday, with its 5s. admission, brought a thin attendance (9326). The first 
sudden transition from heat to cold was instantly felt throughout the Building. 
Down went Fahrenheit to 59 degrees, and, therefore, called for measures in an 


opposite direction, and accordingly up went the louvres and ventilators, till the 
temperature was again adjusted. 

Thus man has made’nature, to a great extent, obedient to his will, in the very 
difficult matter of ventilation, in a building 1850 feet long. And thus, by 
strictly observing the indications of a very sensitive and delicate instrument, an 
sricunk of comfort has been preserved, under trying and extraordinary circum~- 
stances. 


COLT’S REVOLVER. 
(To the Editor of the IuLustRaTED Lonpon News.) 


I ob- 


very 
iting Paris, however, a short time BE: 
Cluny, 


the collection of ancient armour exhibited in the Hotel 
tructed upon the same principle. I was not Raed of course, to examine 


thi ao trosch Holding ase ace ae 

in i@  =compouns ret olding six or eight charges. 
Perhaps some of yeur readers, better acquainted with the subject, or 
more favoured with opportunities of examining the collection, may throw light 
upon this coincidence. It seemed to me that the American invention had been 
anticipated by some 200 years. The musket will be seen close to a two- 
handed sword. I forget the precise number in the catalogue, but I think it is 
hear 1450, Your most obedient servant, 

A Constant Reaper. 


TAXIDERMY, 
(To the Editor of the Ixuustratrep Lonpon News.) 


Srx,—If the public had been duly informed that specimens of taxidermy in the 
Crystal Palace were deposited there for admiration only, I should not ventare to 
trouble you with these few lines, 

Under the delusion that man’s opinion is always considered frea in public ex- 
hibitions, I now tind, by the communication of the Rey. Mr. J. B. P. Danais to 
you on the 8th, that I have been in error; and that I ought not to have sent you 
the remarks which you kindly admitted into your columns of August the 2nd. 
I crave pardon for the mistake: “* Humanumest errare.” 

As that gentleman (by having used the word ‘‘ perhaps” in his latecommuni- 
cation) seems to doubt that I will allow his stuffed peacock to be good enough 
for presentation to the British Museum, I beg to ask him softly, if he were quite 
wide awake when he placed that peacock in the Crystal Palace. His ‘real 
principle of taxidermy” ought to have suggested to him, that much time, yery 
much time and labour, are to be spent upon the legs and toes of large birds, 
especially, in order tomake these parts retain their pristine form and beauty. 
On viewing the shrivelled legs and toes of the Rev. Mr. Dennis’s peacock, we 
feel dissatisfied ; and we are ata loss to determine whether inability or neglect 
has been the cause of such a lamentable deformity to his bird. When your rev. 
correspondent shall have cleared up this little matter satisfactorily, I will then 
invade the upper regions of his peacock, At present, it were useless to inspect 
the garret, when the foundation itself is seen to be defective.—I have ths honour 
to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 


‘Walton Hall, Sept. 27, 1851. Cuantes WATERTON. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A VERY OLp SunscRIBER—The colours of a coat of arms are strictly to be adhered to in tho 
blazopry. A gentleman, entitled to quarter his mother's arms, impales with his quartered 
shield the coat of his wifo's family. ‘There is no peculiar meaning in the collar and chain 

A SUBSCRIBER—It does not follow that persons of the same name have the sams arms. 
Arms attach to the family. 

H B—We apprehend that the heir is tho only son named 

IGNORAMUS—The boara’ heads are the family bearing: the other devices aro quarterings 

AAda-Arms of Warren: ‘ Chequy or andar. on a canton gu. @ lion rampant arg. Crest: 

On a chapeau gu. turned up erm. a wyvern arg. wings expanded, chequy or az." 

“ZZ Z—Vhe child of an heiress is entitled to quarter his mother’s arms, bu’ not to uss her 
family crest. Unless by specific grant, or by the adoption of an additional surname, ona 
crest only can be borne, Lord Willoughby d’Eresby, having two surnaimys, bears two 


crests 

B D—On the shoulder or body of the roebuck 

L—l. Amisprint. 2. “Elder” is the correct expression; though ‘ eldes: is mors common 

‘T B—Musical glasses may be had of Knight, Foster-lane, Cheapside 

Row ROY, Carlisle, had better apply to a cutler, 

Pixx, Lincolnshire—The price of the work is 5s 

GT, Northfieet, will not be responsible for the second debt 

ORION possibly alludes to the diploma pictures of the Royal Academy admission to sea 
‘which is obtainable by a written application to the keeper, at the Gallery 

B B, Cheadle—The letter in question appeared only in the nowspapers 

R L'R—We cannot undertake the recommendation 

O, Chatham; and EXrECTANT—We cannot inform you 

W F, Handsworth—The address is 20, Little Drammond-street, Euston-square 

A M‘B, Southampton—Power’s statue of the Grock Slave is in marble 

‘AN ElGHT YEARS’ SUBSCRIBER, Birkenhead—Alfred Tennyson is the son of a clergyman of 
Lincolnshire, to which county the allusion in ** Alton Locke” refers. 

H X—The drawings will be returned, if desired 

A CORRESPONDENT—The account of the ‘Grande Chasse” did not reach us in time 

VerxcunpiA—Apply to the clergyman of your parish 

H P W—Apply, for works on Emigration, tv Mr Saunders, publisher, Charing-cross 

‘Vinoca, Prestulgn—Seo the Shilling Handbook of Oil-painting” 

GLATSON—The address of each of the lessees is Old Brompton 

M G J—See the “*Hand-book of New Zealand," published by Parker and Son, 445, West 
Btrand 

PYROTECHNIST—Seo a volume upon Firework Making, published by Simpkin and Marshall 

Z Y—The system is well adapted for learners i 

InquisiToR, Liverpool—Double Numbers are charged One Shilling 

PLATO—The exhibition has not been announced 

W OC, Pittsburgh, isthanked. We havo already engraved the mouth of Chagres River 

3H P, Bridgewater—Apply respecting the brasses to Mr Bell, bookseller, Ficet~stroot 

A CORRESPONDENT—Dr Kahn's Anatomical Museum has been removed to Manchester, for a 
short time * 

RL, Bolton-le-Moors, probably refers to Hagh Miller, ‘ On the Old Red Sandstone" 

JT'B, Lincolnshire—The publication will be speedily announced 

JM, Dalston, states that it was theex-Bishop of Madras, and not the Bishop of Calcutta, who 
addrersed the meeting at Liverpool, on the 22d ult 

AN HABITUAL READER; and STENOGRAPH—See Davidson's ‘* System of Short-hand" 

Optics should apply to Mr Ross, optician, Featherstono-buildings, Holbora 

B is mistaken : only one of the smaller fountains in the Crystal Palace “ plays" Eau 

de Cologne 

Quamst Nantwich—The Journal, to be sent post free, must be the stampad edition 

TGNORAMUS—Utopian signifies theoretical or imaginary, and is dorived from Sic Thomas 
More's “ Utopia,” which describes an imaginary pattern country and psople, and has thas 
added a word to the English language : 

VERITAS—We cannot spare room for the letter on Bloomeriem 

“A Week at the Lakes,” by a Cockney, will not suit our columns 

JR E—See the Guide to Port Phillip recently published 

The Capture of the Slave Brig Holo did not reach us in time 

P T, Outwell—The subject is not suited for our columns 

NisIDA AND HAHNEMAN STATUE, wo have not room for 

J A, Liverpool, is thanked; we have not room forthe [ilu-tration 

G W T, Manchester—The flooring boards of the Crystal Palace are laid half an inch apart 

AN AUSTRALIAN SETTLER—As if written “ Lowtho"* 

J M H L—The tax on armorial bearings is the same for a simple crest on a seal, as for tha 
ostentatious display on # carriage of the whole coat of arms E 

A ConsTANT SUBSCRIBER—Tho Archbishop of Canterbury's special License will ba of avail 
anywhere in England. The expense is heavy: it may be obtained at Doctors’ Comaryns 

‘A Quenist, X—Crest of Parkes: "In an oak tree arg: a squirrel sajant pr.” i 

Maks—The price of a Cornet's commission in the Dragoon Guards and Dragoons is £340. 
‘Apply at the Herse Guards 

ZRBEDIAM shall be answered next weok 3 

‘T.C E—Hingston, of Holbeton, Devon—“Arms : Gu., an arm in armour ppr. holding a Danish 
battle-axe arg. Crest; A hind’s bead couped or,” holding in the mouth a holly slip." 
Hingston, of Aglis, county Cork—"Arms: Az. a chey. erm. between three leopards’ fuces 
salient ppr. Crest; A demi-lionrampant, ppr. Motto: Deum posui aijatorem" 

A WORKING MAN LOOKING FORWARD TO REST—Apply to tho Trafalgar Assurauce Com- 
‘pany, 40, Pall-Mall t 

AN OLD SUBSCRIBER—Berry, of Devon—““4rms: Gu,,{three barsor. Crest: A griffin’s head 
‘erased, per pale indented arg. and gu.’” : 

HH, Liverpool—Armas of Ledyard: “Gu. on a fesse or, between threo wolves’ haads, erased 
pean, five lilies slipped and inverted” 

MILES —Hill, of Thornton, Yorkshire: “Sa. a chy, eng. erm., between three leopards’ faces 


ae ; 

‘A A S—The seal impression sent exhibits the arms of the Berkoloy family 

‘A V—The translations are, * Dwelling below, and looking above," and “By industry and 
pe” 

CrupicUs—The prexent Lord Clifford is a direct descendant of Thomas Lord Clifford, High 


‘Treasurer temp. Charles IL I 
AN OLD SUBSCRIBER, Stepney—Arms of Barnes of Berkshire: “Arg. two bars between six 
‘mascles—three, two, and one—sa, Crest: A demi unicorn erm. horved, coliarad and lined 
ox.” Barnes of London, 1614, bore “ Az. two lions passant guardant arg. Crest: Out of 
olouds pes. issuing rays ‘paleways or, an arm erect, habited of the last, holding in the hand 


ppr. a broken sword arg., hilt gold” 


LiNA—The prefix ‘tho!’ is not incorrect 

NAUTICUS should apply to a yacht builder 

Ios, Brighton—Declined 

‘WF, Isie of Wight, is thanked 

GP F is thanked 

MARY—At St James's Theatro 

¥ WR—“ Better” and “ worse" are best 

ERRATUM.—In the article on Boots and Shoes, in the Great Exhibition, for “Goodover’ 
read "Goodeye." 


| CamprtaA—Apply at the Austrian Embassy 
HUMANITAS—Received 
W J, Birmingham—Recoived 
JB R—We have not room for the lines 

| © J C_Six months’ notios from Lady Day 
J L A—We cannot inform you 


PATENT SHUTTLELESS POWER-LOOM. T. 5S. REED 
AND CO., DERBY.—CLASS VL, No. 85. 


The ordinary loom for weaving ribbons and other narrow fabrics 
requires, for the perfect play of the shuttle, a space three or four times 
greater than is occupied by the web. In all looms hitherto constructed, 
the shuttle has been an indispensable necessity. To overcome this, and 
economise space, and, consequently, greatly to reduce the cost of produc- 
tion, has been the aim of the invention of T. S. Reed and Co., of Derby, 
the patentees of the loom we are now describing. The principle is 
original, yet simple, and may introduce many improvements in the art 
of weaving. The loom is now filled with a fringe about 24 inches wide, 
of which it produces 34 breadths at once, while the ordinary loom, 
with the same length of beam, could not produce more than 13 or 14 
preadths. Under the beam there runs a cam shaft, giving motion to the 
various parts of the loom. Attached to the breast beam there are levers 
or fingers that turn on a hinge horizontally; at the end of the fingers 
there is a small eye, or hole, through which the shute runs. As the 
warp opens to receive the shute, the finger moves and carries the thread 
across. At the same instant a needle rises and catches the loop of the re- 
turning thread, and holds it tight until the finger has returned and the 
batten advanced, when another change in the warp thread takes place ; 
then the needle, which is flattened at the upper part and sharpened like 
the blade of a knife, by a downward motion cuts the loop, and the 
fringe is complete. ‘This process is repeated very rapidly, and is very 
interesting. In addition tothe economy of space,itis clear, that where there 
are no shuttles there are no pirns or quills to fill, and no stoppage of 
machinery while the change of quill is being made. The silk, being 
wound on large bobbins behind the harness, is supplied with facility, and 
when the loom is once started, it need not stop until the warp is finished. 

Tt may be interesting to record the fact, that, when the Queen and 
Prince Albert made their progress through the various departments of 
the Crystal Palace, and summoned the exhibitors to attend to explain 
the iarity of their inventions, few, if any of the machines, re- 
ceived greater attention or excited deeper interest than the Patent 
Loom, which Mr. Bennoch, of the firm of Bennoch, ‘Twentyman, and 
Rigg, Wood-street, London—one of the proprietors—had the pleasure 
of explaining. The peculiar neatness of the movement, and the showy 
effect produced by the variety of colours made at once, seemed to delight 
the Royal children ; for several mornings they attended regularly, ask- 
ing questions, and at last, through one of the attendants, requested a 
piece of the work, which, of course, was given with much pleasure by 
the weaver, who will not readily forget his mornings with the younger 
branches of the Royal family. > 
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THE DEVONIA BEDSTEAD. BY JOHN LEE, OF BIDEFORD. 


This invention, which is intended for the use of invalids, consists, in 
addition to the ordinary bedstead, of a stecl quadrangular frame, over 
which is spread a soft felt or web. This web covers the bed. By means 
of a screw, the frame, with the web and invalid, may be raised to any 
height, so that the attendant can make up the bed, and change the 
clothes, without moving or in any way disturbing the invalid. The 


frame is divided into three parts by joints, and by means of another 


DEVONIA REDSTEAD,—BY LEER, 


screw the upper part of the body, with the bed, is raised to any required 
position; and by a third screw the knees and feet may be elevated, and 
the ham-strings flexed, which will be a great convenience in case of 
fractured limbs. 


LIBERATION OF CARACTACUS. BY PANORMO. 


This, though somewhat roughly modelled, is one of the most expressive 
and well-studied pieces of sculpture on the British side of the Exhibi- 
tion. Itis by a young artist of the name of Panormo, astudent of the 
Royal Irish Academy, The incident represented is well known to all 
readers of our country’s history. Caractacus, after nine years unequal 
combat with the Romans, is subdued and taken captive, along with 
others, to Rome, Whilst being paraded through the magnificent 
streets of that city, he exclaims, in a tone of sublime melancholy, 
* How is it possible that a people who are possessed of such magnificence 
at home, should envy me a poor cottage in Britain!” The Emperor 
Claudius was so affected by the homely truth of these few words, which 
he overheard, and the noble and interesting bearing of his Royal 
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captive, that he immediately ordered him to be set at liberty, together 
with the rest of the prisoners. The artist has seized the moment when a 
Roman soldier is knocking the rivets off the noble Briton’s chains, who 
still bears himself with acalm dignity superior to the vicissitudes of 
fortune. 

THE ROSE WATCH. BY J. JONES, STRAND. 


spittle, Such is the name under which 
y Mr. Jones exhibits a very beauti- 
fully mounted watch, the deco- 
ration of whiph js intended to be 
suggestive throughout. On one 
half of the margin around the 
back is engraved, on blue enamel, 
“Man cometh forth as a flower, 
and is cut down.” On the sur- 
face of the richly-engraved gold 
back is a Maltese cross, in white 
ename ; and on its four limbs are 
depicted the four seasons of life, 
in the bud, blossom, decay, and 
\#) death of a rose. On the other 
# half of the margin is engraved, 
f “It is sown in dishonour, it is 
raised in glory.” In the centre 
of the cross is a celestial crown 
of diamonds, on a blue enamel 
ground, surrounded by an Olym- 
pic wreath of pearls, with rays of 
glory in enamel, radiating be- 
tween the limbs of the cross. The 
dial represents, in enamel colours, the rose window of Westminster 
Abbey. On the twelve compartments indicating the twelve hours are 


FOLDING SCREEN.—BY EARLY.—(SEE PAGE 460.) 


FAN.—BY DUVELLEROY.—(SEE PAGE 465.) 


the names of the twelve Apostles. On the bezel that holde the glass 
is engraved, in blue enamel, “ He that taketh not his cross daily is not 
worthy of me.”"—(The “ Rose of Sharon.”) 


RUSTIC FURNITURE. FROM THE NETHERLANDS, 


In the Netherlands department we observed a great variety of rustic 
furniture, constructed of reeds and light woods, which, with great light- 
ness, appear fo combine durability. The forms are agreeable, and 
adapted to that great English essential, for which there is no word in 
the French yocabulary—* comfort.” 
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“ LIBERATION OF CARACTACUS.”"—BY CONSTANTINE PANORMO. 


Lowpow: Printed and published at the Office, 198, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of Middlesex, by Wiui1am Lrrrue, 198, Strand, aforesaid —SatomDay, Ocrosex 11, 1851.—Surriemenr. 
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SUPPLEMENT (GRATIS)! 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE QLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


No. 524.—vou. x1x.] 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1851. 


Two Numsers, ls. 


WITH HALF-SHEET SUPPLEMENT, GRATIS, 


HER MAJESTY’S VISIT TO THE COUNTY 


PALATINE OF LANCASTER, 


THe return of the Court from their annual residence among the 
mountains of Aberdeenshire, hag been this year marked by features 
which to the lovers of history might recal the glorious days of Elizabeth, 
were it not for the curiously distinctive marks which give to the present 
Royal journey an individual character, and render it, in an eminent sense, 
a remarkable sign of the times. It was net merely to lordly halls and 
nobles of high birth that, on this occasion, the visit of a Queen and her 
illustrieus Consort were directed ; it was to the merchant princes of a 
city made by themselves the “ Queen of the Seas,” from the arctic to the 
antarctic pole—the modern Tyre, towards which tends the commercial 
enterprise of all the world: it was to nobility which had taken commerce 
by the hand and led her from the ocean, smiling, into the bosom of the 
land ; it was to a city whose men, by a singular union of solid character 
with genius, had given a vital soul and life-like energy to inanimate mat- 
ter, and, by their well-directed industry, had raised the working power 
of England from three millions of men to three hundred millions. 

The great commercial capital of the North was the first honoured with 
inspection, whence her Majesty proceeded to Manchester, as the traveller 
would journey from the shores of some great lake up to the fountains of 
the rivers whence it drew its wealth of waters. And if fortune smiled on 
one more than another—if the sun shone on Manchester which was 
clouded at Liverpool, there can be no jealousy between them as regards 
the sunshine of Royal favour, which beamed with equal brightness on 
both, and conferred equal honour on each in the person of its chief 
magistrate. Of Liverpool, all must acknowledge, even under the most 
unfavourable circumstances, all its greatness, its enterprise, and its super- 
abundant, ever reproducing wealth were to the full displayed. But if 
Liverpool was great, Manchester was grand and wonderful. It was a 


very hive of industry, pouring forth a full demonstration of its long- 
stored riches. Nor should Salford be omitted, whose Peel Park—that 
most excellent testimony of a people’s gratitude—and that one great 
spectacle of 82,000 children collected in the Royal honour, can never be 
forgotten. 

With these few preliminary remarks, we proceed to describe in 
detail the interesting incidents which marked her Majesty’s progress 
from her mountain home to the glades of Windsor Park. 


HER MAJESTY’S DEPARTURE FROM BALMORAL. 

The Queen and his Royal Highness Prince Albert, with the Prince of 
Wales, and the other youthful members of the Royal family who had 
accompanied their illustrious parents to Scotland, left Balmoral on their 
return to the south,on Tuesday, the 7thinstant. The weather was very 
unfavourable, the rain falling heavily. Notwithstanding this circum- 
stance, a number of residents in the neighbourhood, and all the de- 
pendents upon the Royal demesne, assembled to witness the departure of 
her Majesty. At the appointed hour, the Queen’s carriage, containing 
her Majesty, the Prince Consort, the Princess Royal, and the Prince of 
Wales, drove down the avenue, followed by a carriage in which rode 
the other Royal children and the Ladies-in- Waiting ; and then came the 
Earl Grey, Colonel the Hon. C. B. Phipps, Colonel the Hon. A. Gordon, 
Sir James Clark, and Mr. Birch in a char-a-banc. Two carriages, with 
the household servants, had been sent on before. 

The route traversed by the Royal party, in order to reach the railway, 
was by the banks of the Dee to Banchory, and thence across the lower 
range of Grampians to Stonehaven, about 15 miles from Aberdeen. Leaving 
Abergeldie on the left, a fine old mansion, long the property of a branch 
of the ancient family of Gordon, and now possessed by the Duchess of 
Kent, the Royal cortége passed Prince Albert’s property of Birkhall, 
crossed from the south to the north side of the Dee, and ended 


THE ROYAL PROCHGS(ON, AT THE ENTRANOH TO PEXL PARE, 8ALFoRL. 


the first stage of their journey at the Village of Ballater. 
Here a large concourse of people had assembled to testify their loyalty 
tothe Queen, and a detachment of the 42d Regiment, the dépot of 
which is now at Aberdeen, was in attendance as a guard of honour. 
Leaving Ballater, and driving down the north side of the Dee, the 
Royal party arrived at Aboyne, where her Majesty was again greeted 
by the cheers of a loyal and attached people. On leaving Banchory, 
which was their next stage, the Royal cortége passed across the romantic 
bridge of Teugh, and then, turning eastward, crossed the Grampian 
Chain, at a place called the Slug, whence for seven miles the drive was 
as cheerless, barren, and wild as can well be imagined. On emerging 
from the Slug the Queen drove on by Ury, the seat of Captain Barclay, 
towards the railway stalion at Stonehaven, where the Royal carriage 
drew up at half-past one o’clock, amid the acclamations of a crowd of 
spectators who had assembled at that place. Her Majesty and Prince 
Albert, the Princess Royal and the Prince of Wales, on alighting from 
their carriage, were received by Lord James Hay, chairman of the Aber- 
deen Railway, Mr. Alexander Pirie, vice-chairman, Mr. Keith, secretary, 
Major Christie, Mr. Birnie, of Ashgrove, and Mr. Wallace, of Perth, di- 
rectors. Her Majesty and the Prince acknowledged the attention of 
these gentlemen, and walked to the private apartments, where luncheon 
was laid out for the Royal party, 


THE ROYAL PROGRESS FROM STONEHAYEN TO 
EDINBURGH. 


The weather, which had been stormy up to this point, now cleared up, 
and at five minutes to two o’clock her Majesty entered the Royal saloon 
carriage belonging to the London and North-Western Railway, which, 
with five or six other first-class carriages, had been sent to Scotland 
under charge of Mr. Wright, of the carriage department, for the Royal 
accommodation. At two o’clock the pilot engine started, and was soon 
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followed by the Royal train, drawn by two of the most powerful of the 
Scottish Central and Aberdeen engines, under charge of Mr. George 
Warrison, superintendent of the locomotives on these lines. The course 
of the railway from Stonehaven to Perth is through the fertile vale of 
Strathmore, the scenery of which is highly p'cturesque. The train 
stopped to take water at Forfar, where a great number of people had 
assembled. Soon after leaving this place it was found that one of the 
axles of a truck carriage had become “ fired,” which occasioned some 
delay, while the carriage was taken off at Coupar-Angus, and made the 
train 15 minutes late in arriving at Perth. At this city there was a 
fresh display ef loyal feeling and enthusiasm. The landing platform 
was lined by two companies of the 79th Highlanders, under the com- 
mand of Captain Taylor, and as the Royal train drew up, the piper of 
the regiment played a Highland welcome. The Provost and magistrates 
of the city paid their dutiful obedience to the Queen, and were very cor- 
@fally received; and Lady Richardson presented bouquets of flowers 
and a basket of fruit to the Royal family, which her Majesty was pleased 
to accept. On leaving Perth, the multitude cheered the Royal train 
heartily. The train now sped its course up Strathearn; and as it ap- 
proached Stirling, a Royal ealute was fired from the Castle heights. 
‘The engine having to take water at this station, great preparation was made 
to do honour to the Queen. The 79th, whose head-quarters are at Stir- 
ling, were drawn up. Flags were flying on all the public buildings, and 
hundreds of people occupied every point from which a glance of the 
Qneen could be obtained. The Provost and the other magistrates of 
the city had the honour of being acknowledged by her Majesty, and 
both the Queen and the Prince seemed greatly pleased with the cordia- 
lity of their reception. At the Larbert Junction, where the train en- 
tered on the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway, the two engines of the 
Scottish Central were removed, and a single engine of the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow Railway was attached. The Royal party left the junction 
shortly before 6 o’clock, and were proceeding at the rate of about 35 
miles an hour, when all at once the train became enveloped in steam, 
and the engine gradually lost power and came to a dead stand in a cut 
and curve at Kirkliston, about eight miles from Edinburgh. It was soon 
ascertained that one of the feeding pipes had burst, and that no further 
progress could be made until another engine was got from Edinburgh. 

As the 5.30 train from Glasgow was nearly due, danger signals were 

despatched down the line, and every precaution was taken to prevent 

accident. The Queen, on being made aware of the cause of the delay, 

evinced her usual self-possessicn and considerate composure, assuring the 

directors of the railway, that she had the fullest confidence in their 

judgment and discretion. The pilot engine, which preceded 

the Royal train, ran on to Edinburgh without any knowledge 

of the accident. The absence of the Royal train after the arrival 

of the pilot occasioned considerable uneasiness, and eventually an 

engine was sent back in order to render assistance if nece-sary. 

The cause of the detention was now soon discovered, and the 

fresh engine propelled the Royal train into Edinburgh, where her Ma- 
jesty arrived shortly before eight o’clock, the delay occasioned by the 

accident having exceeded one hour. 

Her Majesty drove frem the St. Margaret’s station through the Queen’s 
Park to her ancient palace of Holyrood, amidst the most vociferous 
greetings of the multitude lining the Duke’s Walk, &c. Blue lights and 
other pyrotechnie displays took place at St. Anthony’s Chapel and other 

ints of Arthur's Seat, while the road to the Palace was lighted by 

lambeaux. The Royal carriage was accompanied by a detachment of 
of the Enniskillen Dragoons, and the band of that regiment played the 
Nattonal Anthem as the Queen alighted at the Palace. 

The Royal dinner party was confined to the members of the suite. 
The Prince of Parma and the Countess of Dunmore visited the Queen and 
Prince Albert at the Palace during the evening. The Lord Provost of 
Glasgow was also hononred with an interview to consult as to the Royal | 
wishes in regard to the statue of the Queen proposed to be erected in 
that city. 


DEPARTURE OF HER MAJESTY FROM EDINBURGH. 


The dawn of morning on Wednesday indicated a brilliant day. 
Upon Arthur’s Seat and along Salisbury Craigs there was a thin cover- 
ing of hoar frost, and over the Pentlands hung a few hazy clouds; but 
the eastern sky was clear, and by half-past seven o’clock the sun shone | 
forth with unclouded splendour. From an early hour the inhabitants | 
were astir, placing themselves at convenient points of observation along 
the route which her Majesty was to take from the Palace to the station 
of the Caledonian Railway in the Lothian-road. The Queen left the 
Palace at half-past eight o'clock, and was loudly cheered on her pro- 
gress to the station, where her Majesty was received by Mr. John Dun- 
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everything that could be accomplished was done to testify the delight 
and loyalty of the inhabitants on this occasion of her Majesty’s visit to 


the ancient stronghold of her ancestors. 


The High Sheriff of the county, Mr. T. Perceval Heywood, arrived 
from Claremont, in his state chariot, at 12 o’clock, and was soon joined 
by the county magistrates, with the venerable Archdeacon Brooks, 


chairman of the court of sessions, at their head. 


The Mayor of Lancaster, Mr. Henry Gregson, met the corporation of 
the borough at the Town-hall at half-past eleven o’clock, and the whole 
body came from thence in procession to the railway station, where a 
temporary platform, surmounted by an awning and covered with crimson 
cloth, had been thrown up for the Royal accommodation. In front of 


this platform were ranged, first, a body of the High Sheriff's javelin-men 


in full state liveries; then a troop of the gallant 16th Lancers, their 
breasts glistening with medals won by their valour in the recent Indian 
campaigns; and, thirdly, by a guard of honour composed of a company 
of the 46th Foot; the whole of the military being from Preston, and 


under the command of Colonel Garrett. 


At 20 minutes to 2 o’clock a special engine arrived from Carlisle, bear- 
ing intelligence of her Majesty’s approach; and in a very few minutes 
afterwards, the Royal train drew up alongside the platform. Her Ma- 


jesty’s arrival was greeted with the most enthusiastic cheering from the 


spectators assembled. The Queen, having alighted from the Royal saloon, 
was conducted by the High Sheriff to his state carriage, which, drawn 
by four beantiful grey horses, was in attendance in the station yard. 
The progress of the Royal party to the Castle was one continued ova- 


tion. Her Majesty appeared greatly pleased with the reception which 


greeted her on every side; and it was remarked, that, as the ancient 
fortress came in sight, the Queen observed its massive walls with especial 
interest, and pointed out to the Prince of Wales the most remarkable 
features of the edifice. When her Majesty arrived opposite the entrance of 
John o’Gaunt's Tower, Mr. John Hulton, of Hulton, the hereditary Con- 
stable of the Castle, had the honour of presenting the keys of the fortress, 
said to be the same in use when John o’Gaunt called the castle his own. 
The Queen graciously returned the keys to the constable’s keeping. The 
Royal cortége then passed round the Castle parade, and entered the 


building by a temporary staircase running up to the Shire Hall. 


Her Majesty entered the hall at ten minutes past two o'clock, and was 
The High Sheriff 


received by the spectators with respectful silence. 
preceded her Majesty, bearing his wand of office. 


The Venerable Archdeacon Brooks then approached the throne, and 


read, in a firm voice, the following loyal address :— 


TO THE QUEEN'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 


May it please your Majesty,—We, your Majesty’s dutiful and loyal subjects, 
the justices of the peace for your Majesty’s County Palatine of Lancaster, beg to 
approach your Majesty with the expression of our devoted attachment to your 
Majesty’s person, and our deep obligations to your Majesty for the honour con- 


ferred npon our county by your Majesty’s presence. 


From the means of observation afforded us in the discharge of those duties 
graciously entrusted to us by your Majesty, we are enabled to assure your Ma- 
jesty that one universal feeling of sincere and ardent loyalty animates the vast 


population ef this great county. 


It is an additional gratification to us, that your Majesty should, upon this 
occasion, be accompanied by the illustrious Prince who has contributed so 
much to your Majesty’s domestic happiness, and has secnred for himself, not 
less by his private virtues than by his public conduct, the unvarying esteem 


and attachment of ail your Msjesty’s loyal subjects. 


That your Majesty may live long to diffuse over our land the blessings of 
the mild and constitutional sway which has ever characterised your Majesty’s 
illustrious reign, is the heartfelt and fervent prayer of your Majesty’s most 


humble, loyal, and devoted subjects. 
Signed on behalf of the Magistrates, 
JONATHAN Brooxs, 
Chairman of the Court of Annual General Session of the Peace 
for the County Palatine of Lancaster. 
Her Majesty, bowing very graciously, expressed in gentle tones the 
satisfaction she felt in receiving so gratifying an assurance of the loyalty 
of her Lancastrian subjects. 


The Ven. Archdeacon was then introduced, and had the honour of 


kissing hands, a privilege which was shared by two of his brother 
Justices, viz. Mr, Forster, chairman of the Salford Quarter Sessions, and 
Mr. Hornby, chairman of the Lancaster Quarter Sessions. 

The Mayor of Lancaster was next introduced to her Majesty, to have 
the honour of presenting the Corporation address, which the town clerk 
(Mr. Dunn), in the absence of the Recorder, read as follows :— 


TO THE QUEEN'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

May it please your Majesiy,—We, your Majesty’s loyal sutjects, the Mayor, 
alderrzen, and burgesses of your ancient borough of Lancaster, beg to approach 
your Majesty with the expressions of our ardent aff-ction for your Majesty’s 
person, and of devoted attachment to the throne on which, by the blessing of 
God, your Majesty is so happily seated. 

We crave permission farther to express the gratefal sense we entertain of 
your Majesty’s condescension in honouring us with your gracious presence, and 
to ussure your Majesty that the impression which so marked a token of Royal 


favour has made upon ourselves and fellow-townsmen is such as neither time nor 
circumstances can obliterate. s : 

It is yet further our bounden duty to thank your Majesty for benefits pre- 
viously bestowed—for your Majesty’s boun'y in recently extending to one of our 
most useful public charities the aid of a Royal donation, and for your Majesty’s 

| condescension in conferring upon our ancient grammar sclivol the dignity of 


can, chairman, and Captain Coddington, secretary of the Caledonian 
Railway, Sheriff Gordon, the Lord Provost, aud the other magistrates 
of the city. The Royal train left Ecinburgh at nine o'clock precisely, 
under charge of Mr. Sinclair, the locomotive superintendant of the line. 


The first few miles of the Caledonian Railway were new to the Queen, 
traversing a rich and fertile country, studded for some distance with 
gentlemen’s villas and well stocked homesteads. From Garstairs Junc- 
tion the Royal train passed on to Abington, where the train stopped 
that the engines might take water. From this point the railway runs 
into a hilly country, rising gradually until it reaches the summit level 
of Beattock, where the Clyde takes its rise, and runs towards the north, 
Evan Water falling towards the south. From Beattock the line is on a 
gentle decline all the way to Carlisle. At Moffat there was a numerous 
gathering of people, who cheered heartily as they caught a glance of 
her Majesty while passing at the rate of 35 miles an hour. The 
scenery here is singularly picturesque. The vale of Moffat is highly | 
cultivated, Hill and dale alternate for many miles, and then the 
soil becomes light, and the country gets more and more barren as the 
Border is avproached, the ecene being occasionally relieved by a sylvan 
scene and a glimpse of the Solway Frith. From Abington to Carlisle 
there was no stoppage ; and so well conducted was this part of the | 
journey, that time was kept to a minute throughout. The train arrived . 
at Carlisle at 11.50, and was received by a Royal salute from the Castle. | 
Here great preparations had been made to receive her Majesty. The | 
station, whieh is one of the finest in the kingdom, was splendidly | 
decorated with evergreens, and banners were hung from different 
points of the roof, the Royal standard floating over the northern entrance. 
At the station a select party had assembled; among whom were the 
Earl of Lonsdale, Lord Lieutenant of Cumberland and Westmoreland ; 
Mr. G. Head, the High Sheriff of the county; the Earl of Carlisle, the 
Hon. C. Howard, M.P., the Bishop of Carlisle, Sir J. Grant, Sir J. 
Graham and Miss Graham, Mr. P. H. Howard, M.P., Colonel Wynyatts, | 
Colonel M'Lean, &e. The platform in front of the Royal carriage was 
occupied by the more distinguished party, and the other parts of the 
station by the principal inhabitants of the city and county. A detach- | 
ment of the 21st regiment was present, and, with the special constabu- 
lary, maintained excellent order. The High Sheriff, a member of the 
Society of Friends, was introduced to her Majesty by Earl Grey. The | 
Mayor of the city had also the honour of an introduction, and ! 
presented to her Majesty an address from the corporation and 
inhabitants of the city. 
way here took leave, and were succeeded by Mr. E. W. 
Hassell, the chairman, Mr. Bolden, the secretary, and other directors of 
the Lancaster and Carlisle Company, under whose direction the train | 
was brought on to Lancaster. The speed of the train was blackened at 
Penrith, Shap, and Oxenholm, where large crowds of spectators were | 
assembled to greet the Sovereign’s progress. 


ARRIVAL AT THE ROYAL BOROUGH OF LANCASTER. 


The inhabitants of this ancient and interesting place a 
been folly alive to the honour conferred upon Snir by tae Madeares 
graciously expressed intention of halting in her progress southwards, for 


ign. 
ing points, festooned 
flags and heraldic tro- 


Royal patronage, we beg to offer our heartfelt acknowledgments. 

May we humbly avail ourselves of the opportunity now offered by your 
Majesty's goodness, to advert to the peculiar circumstances that impart to your 
Me jesty’s sojourn within these walls 2 more than ordinary interest. It is with feel- 
ings of cherished pride we reflect that from this highly-favoured locality is derived 
the second title of your Majesty’s illustrious house; and, carrying our thoughts 
back totherecords of ageslong passed away, wecall to mind that the time-honoured 
spot upon which we are permi'ted by your Majesty’s gracious favour to present te 
yonr Majesty this humble tribute of duty and affection, is the same whereon centu- 
ries ago simflar homage has been paid to oue of the most mighty of your Ma- 
jesty’s ancestors, whose career is identifed with the palmiest days of England’s 
chivalry, and whose memory is endeared to us by its intimate association with 
the day-spring of religions freedom within these favoured realms. 

We humbly trust, this passing allusisn to the reflected honours which your 
ancient borough and castle of Lancaster have the privilege of enjoying will be 
deemed by your Majesty’s pardonable indulgence, and that your Majesty will 
accept the explanation of our boundless gratitude fo: allowing us, by this gra- 
cious visit, to add to our Laacaster annals one other Royal reminiscence—and 
that one the dearest and most memorable. 

ae hereby tender to your Majesty our humble offering of gratitude and 
obedience. 

And we shall ever pray that it will please Almighty God to shower his 
choicest blessings upon your gracious Majesty, upon the illustrious Prince your 
honoured and much-loved consort, and upon the youthful members of your 
Majesty's family ; and that it may please Him, in his great mercy, to grant that 
your Majesty may long reiga in uninterrupted happiness over a loyal and af- 
fectionate people.” 

At the conclusion of the address, the various points in which were 
acknowledged by her Majesty in a very significant and gracious manner, 
the Queen repeated her expression of satisfaction at the loyalty and af- 
fection evinced by her subjects resident in Lancaster. The Mayor and 
two or three of the senior aldermen had the honour of kissing hands, 


after which her Majesty retired from the hall, the hitherto restrained 


loyalty of the spectators now bursting forth in enthusiastic cheering 
from all sides of the court. Among those present in the hall were about 
1000 members of the leading residents in the town and its neighbour- 
hood. The Earl of Carlisle, as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, was 
present in the Shire Hall during the ceremony. Mr. Brotherton, M.P., 


The directors of the Caledonian Rail- | Hon. Charles Howard, M.P., Mr. Glyn, M.P., and Mr. Kershaw, M.P., 


were among the members of Parliament present. 


The Queen, on retiring from the hall, was invited to ascend to the 


summit of the Castle-keep, an invitation which her Majesty very gra- 


Her Majesty returned to the railway station in the order of her arrival, 


at ten minutes to three o’clock. 


The directors of the London and North-Western Railway, with Mr. 
Hb be ot baeloge ir Pgh here in pemerece to Camino jo Ma- 
southw: 5 an party havin, en their sea train 

, | moved rapidly on towards Preston, a : 


rl 
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After the departure of the Queen, the Mayor and corporation pro- 
ceeded to the Castle Park, where the Mayor planted an oak sapling in 
commemoration of her Majesty’s visit. 

[We shall, next week, give an Illustration of the interior of the very 
beautiful Shire Hall as it appeared during the presentation of the ad- 
dress to her Majesty.) 

Just before the Queen alighted at Lancaster, two London thieves were 
detected by Inspector Langley, of the London detective force, in ab- 
stracting a valuable gold watch from the pocket of an anxious spec- 
tator. The rascals were speedily consigned to safe custody. 


THE QUEEN AT CROXTETH HALL. 


$ The Royal progress from Lancaster to Rainhill, the station at whioh 
her Majesty was to leave the railway, and proceed to Croxteth Hall, the 
seat of the Earl and Countess of Sefton, was marked by no incident 
calling for special observation. The train ran through without stopping ; 
and upon its arrival at Rainhill, at twenty minutes to five, her Majesty 
was received by the Earl of Sefton, who preceded the Royal coriéye on 
horseback to Croxteth. The Royal party, after passing through Pres- 
cot, entered the demesne of the Earl of Derby, who, with his Countess, 

was in attendance in an pen barouche at the Eccleston Gate. 

A drive of five miles through some of the finest park scenery in 
England brought her Majesty to the confines of the Croxteth estate, 
where Lord Sefton’s tenantry were drawn out to receive the Queen, Her 
Majesty arrived at Croxteth Hall, at twenty-five minutes after five 

o’clock. The Countess of Sefton was in attendance upon the terrace in 

front of the mansion to receive her Majesty. Among the members of 
the family present were Mr. and Lady Caroline Townley, Mr. and Lady 

Louisa Oswald, Mr. Grenfell, M.P., and the Misses Grenfell; the Misses 
Biackburne, of Hale; Mr. and Mrs. John Townley, Viscount Anson, 
Captain and Mrs. Molyneux, Major Herbeit Byng Hall, &c. The Crox- 

teth tenantry mustered in large numbers, and received her Majesty 

as she alighted with shouts of welcome. A short time after the ar- 
rival of the Royal party, the Prince Consort accompanied Lord 

Sefton over the home farm, and drove through the park. The Queen 

and the Royal children appeared at the windows in front of the mansion 

about the same period, and were received with enthusiastic cheers. 

A suite of six rooms was set apart for the Royal visitors, consisting 
of a library, drawingroom, two bed-rooms, a delightfully appointed 
boudoir, and a dressing-room for her Majesty. The whole of the apart- 
ments were superbly furnished and decorated for the occasion. 

Her Majesty dined with a select party of guests, at eight o'clock. The 
circle, exclusive of the Royal personuges and guite, consisted of the Kart 
and Countess of Sefton, the Earl and Countess of Derby and Lady 
Eleanor Hopwood, Viscount Anson, Mr. and Lady Caroline Townley, 
Mr. and Lady Louisa Oswald, the Bishop of Chester, Mr. John Bent,Mayor 
of Liverpool, Mr. W. Brown, M.P., Sir Thomas Birch, Bart., M.P., Mr. J. 
Perceval Heywood, High Sheriff of the county, and Mr. Hardman Earle. 
Covers were laid for 28. After dinner the party was increased by the 
addition of from twenty to thirty other guests, among whom were the 
Earl Talbot and Lady Henrietta Fermor, Mrs. Wilbraham, and the 
Misses Wilbraham, &c. 

Before her Moejesty’s arrival, there were endless festivities in the 
grounds of Croxteth. Several hundred of the gentry of the neighbous - 
hoed were entertained by the Earl of Sefton at lunch, laid out in a huge 
marquée erected by Mr. Benjamin Edgington; and the tenantry, cou- 
stituting a still larger and even more festive party, enjoyed in another 
direction the prodigal hospitality of the noble and popular landlord. 
At West Derby, Prescott, and other places, there was similar loyal ex- 
citement, and kindred development of it in unrelaxed eating and drink- 


ing. 
HER MAJESTY’S ARRIVAL AT LIVERPOOL, 


The State visit of her Majesty to this, the largest and most important 
eommercial port of the empire, is an event of no ordinary interest, not 
only to the inhabitants of the borough itself, but also to the public 
generally. Nothing could be more graceful, more appropriate, or more 
gratifying at the close of the Great Exhibition, than the desire ex- 
pressed by her Majesty to view those vast receptacles of the wealth, the 
industry, and the enterprize of the world, which the docks and ware- 
houses of Liverpool disclose; and the cordiality and enthusiasm with 
which the announcement of the intended honour was received by all 
classes of the inhabitants, sufficiently indicates their high appreciation 
of the gratifying condescension of her Majesty, and of the evidence she 
has thus afforded of the deep interest she takes in the welfare, happi- 
ness, and prosperity of all classes of her subjects. ‘The last occasion of a 
Royal visit to Liverpool was in the reign of William III., upwards of 
160 years ago, but the visit was then paid under very different circum- 
stances. It was then the submission of the conquered to the con- 
queror. It is now the homage of a loyal and attached people to a con- 
stitutional Sovereign, who hus on all occasions evinced her desire to 
conciliate the affections and promete the comforts and foster the com- 
mercial and manufacturing progress of her people. It would be very 
difficult to convey an adequate idea of the state of Liverpool on Wed- 
nesday night. In the first place, the whole population seemed to be out 
of doors, giving a marked indication of what might be expected on the 
morrow. ‘The principal streets were so crowded as to be almost impassa- 
ble ; and go where you would, you were met by the same dense, but happy 
and good-humoured crowd, consisting principally of hard-working arti- 
sans, who, after the labours of the day, had brought out their stout 
buxom wives,each with a train of children at their heels, to witness the 
preparations, aud criticise the doings of the corporation and the trades- 
people. Exclusive of the very judicious precautions adopted by the mu- 
nicipal authorities for the prevention of accidents or inconvenience dur- 
ing a route extending nearly five miles through the tuwn, there was @ 
comprratively trifling display of decorative emblems, flags, triumphal 
arches, «nd those other ordinary out-of-door indications of festive re- 
joiciug. The evening closed clear and frosty, with the wind in the north. 
The morning brought a sad and disastrous change. Instead of the 
bright and cheering weather of the previous day, the early risers on 
Wednesday morning were disagreeably surprised to find the rain falling, 
not in smart and rattling showers, which might promise to compensate 
for their severity by their shortness, but in small, searching sleet, with- 
out a single opening in the thick, dense clouds overhanging the town, to 
hold out a promise of its wearing off as the day advanced. The flags 
and streamers drooped mournfully, wet, and draggled in the rain ; the 
platforms and stages for the accommodation of visitors were saturated 
with water; and eyen the illuminations, which were to display 
their variegated brilliancy after nightfall, shared in the gene~ 
ral gloom. In this depressing state of things it may be sup- 
posed that the people were in no hurry to take up their positions on the 
platforms, or even to parade the streets. By nine o’clock, which in other 
circumstances would have found all the housesin Liverpool emptied of 
their inhabitants, there were few or no persons to be seen : here and there 
men were hurrying past, or a female, more than usually adventurous, 
tripped along with a shawl drawn over her head, but in general the 
streets were deserted, while the platforms, which had been erected at 
such great expense, looked as if no man would venture upon them. The 
sound of lamentation and mourning was general over Liverpool ; every- 
body regretted the unfortunate state of the weather, and, to do them 
justice, everybody seemed more concerned for her Majesty and for the 
misfortune to the town, in not being seen to advantage by Royalty, 
than for any inconvenience which they themselves were put to by reason 
of the untimely rain. Such a state of things was exceedingly unfortunate 
for the gala show on land, It was ten times worse for the excursion 
which had been arranged upon the river. With a natural pride to show 
her Majesty the wonders of the Liverpool Docks, it had been settled 
that the Queen should embark on board her yacht, the /airy, at the 
landing-stage in front of George's Dock, proceed up the river as far as 
Dingle Point, then cross over to the Cheshire shore, skirting Birkenhead, 
Seacombe, Egremont, and New Brighton, after which the stream was to 
be crossed once more at the extreme north end of the docks, and so 
back to the landing-stage at George’s Pier. In this way her Majesty 
would have had a full view of all that wonderful amount of commerce, 
which, in the course of little more than a century, has transformed Li- 
yerpool from a fishing village to a great and mighty city. Had the day 
been favourable, a sight such as probably no other spot in the world 
could present, would have been afforded to the Royal view. As it was 
the soaking rain, and the thick black clouds whieh hung over the pro- 
| spect, rendering it difficult to discern the one shore of the Mersey from 
the other, obscured much of this prospect; but no amount of rain or fog 
‘could wholly obliterate the magnificent scenery of this noble estuary, 
with its countless craft, from the ocean steamer to the tiny fishing-boat 
that seemed to dance like a cockle-shell on the cresting waves. The 
elements might have appalled many a stout heart; many ladies, who had 
been invited on board the attendant steamers, and some gentlemen, lost 
heart when they saw the unpropitious weather: but the Queen was 
not to be baulked of the pleasure she had promised herself in a rurvey 
of the Mersey, and the voyage, in all its integrity, was carried out, as 
if clear skies and briliant sunshine had marked this first advent of 
Royalty on the broad estuary of the Mersey. 
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Her Majesty, ever punctual, left Croxteth shortly before ten o'clock, 
and proceeded through Lord Sefton’s park to West Derby, en route to 
Liverpool. The cortege consisted of the Queen’s own carriage and those of 
her suite. The Earl of Sefton, with his Countess and beautiful daughter, 
Lady Emma Molyneux, accompanied her Majesty in their own carriage. 
The drenching morning destroyed the gaiety which the preparations 
to greet her Majesty would undoubtedly have produced under more fa- 
vourable circumstances. But the loyalty of the people was in no degree 
affected by this circumstance. Theroad for some distance was thronged 
with spectators, many of whom prefered to remain exposed to the 
rain for hours, rather than risk the possibility of not obtaining a view of 
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the borough, Mr. Robert Rankin, Mr. John Aikin, and Mr. F. Shand 
were also ameng the deputation. It was remarked, that, notwithstand- 
ing the want of accommedation in the tent, and the fact that it was in 
some measure exposed to the weather, her Majesty exhibited no dis- 
comfort, but rather appeared to encourage, by her gracious demeanour, 
the somewhat depressed spirits of the deputation. 

Her Majesty walked down the closed corridor to the landing-stage, 
Testing on the arm of the Prince Consort. The Royal children fol- 
lowed, the Prince of Wales walking with the Princess Royal, and 
Prince Alfred with the Princess Alice. Her Majesty was preceded by 
the chairman and members of the Dock Committee and the equerries in 


| 
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Custom-house, the Sailors’ Home, thence up South Castle-street, along 
Lord-street, Church-street, Parker-street, and Lime-street, to the east 
front of St. George’s Hall, and, without pausing, thence down 
St. John’s-lane, up Manchester-street and Dale-street to the Town- 
Mall. The rain continuing to fall thickly, and crowds of pedestrians, as 
well as hundreds of cabs, having followed the Queen to the quay, the 
streets were dirty, and the spectators much bespattered with mud. But 
nothing could damp the ardour and enthusiasm of the people, who cheered 
and shouted as joyously as if the sun had been pouring down on the 
multitude a flood of golden light. The ladies in the windows waved 
their handkerchiefs, and children gathered at different points had their 


her Majesty and her Royal consort. The village of West Derby, 
through which her Majesty passed to Liverpool, is the most ancient 
place in this part of England. It gives name to the hundred of West 
Derby. King Edward the Confessor had acastle bere, which was 
granted, after the Norman Conquest, to Roger of Poictou, along with 
all the lands between the rivers Ribble and Mersey. hese lands, in- 
cluding the sites on which Liverpool, Manchester, and all the other 
great towns of Seuth Lancashire stand, were then of the value of only 
£2175 ayear of present money. They are now of the value of upwards 
of 24,000,000 a year. The manor of Sefton, and other portions of the 
estatesof the ancient family of Molyneux, were granted to an ancestor 
of the Earl of Sefton, by Roger of Poictou, immediately after the 
Conquest. 

It was proposed that her Majesty should be formally met at the 
boundary of the borough by the Mayor, who, accompanied by the town 
elerk, was in waiting in his state carriage ; but, owing to the inclement 
wether, her Majesty, after graciously bowing a recognition to his Worship, 
proceeded onwards, and the ceremonies which had been set forth were 
dispensed with. 

The Queen passed Newsham Vfouse, the boundary of the borough, at 
half-past ten o'clock, and was hailed by the cheers of the multitude in 
10,000 voices; but, as the rain still continued, her Majesty could only ac- 
knowledge the leyalty of the people by bowing from the window 
of her carriage. The display along the line of procession was excedingly 
grand. Piutforms were erected at the entrance on West Derby-road, 
Brunswick-road, and Moss-street, where thousands of people cheerfully 
paid half-a-crown for a sitting, and sheltered themselves with their 
umbreilas from the rain, Along the pavements, and by the side of the 
barriers between which the procession passed, the people were thickly 
planted, and cheered heartily as the Queen was observed. As 
the Royal cortge moved on towards the more crowded parts of 
the city, the display of banners, decorations, monagrams, &c., 
became more and more effective, the principal route being crossed by 
flags of all nations suspended in line, and the cross streets showing, as 
far down as the eye could reach, many tokens of loyal and affectionate 
regard, ‘he devices were in many instances apposite and characteristic 
—one especially, with the Gaelic motto of “ Long life and happiness to 
the Queen,” over a yiew of Balmoral Castle, supported by a stalwart 
Hig':lander playing the bagpipes, attracting much attention. At every 
point the Royal cortege was greeted with the most enthusiastic cheering, 
and the Queen’s progress through Liverpool will long be remembered by 
all who witnessed it, as one of the most gratifying scenes of loyalty on 
reoord in the history of her Majesty’s unexampled reign. 

All this time the aspect of affairs at the “landing-stage” was ex- 
tremely melancholy; The long’ ranges of! seats were only partially 
filled ; and the ladies who were daring enough to endure the torrents of 
rain that came down, were ‘enveloped in mufilings of all sorts, and 
shrouded in a canopy of umbrellas,’ A thiek damp mist hung over the 
river, completely shutting out all view of the Cheshire shore from those 
on the Liverpool side. There was not a breath of air, and the flags and 
streamers hung lank and dripping from their staves, and the whole 
aspect of the point of embarkation was wet, gloomy, and uncomfortable, 
aa the most thorough Liverpudlian could desire. A guard of honour, 
eomposed of the 23d Royal Welch Fusiliers, arrived on the pier at 
10 v'clock from Chester, in great-coats and heavy marching order. 
They were accompanied by their eelebrated regimental goat, a pre- 
sent from her Majesty. The animal is of the white Cashmere 
Species, and bears on its forehead a massive silver plate recording its 
presentation tothe regiment by her Majesty. The Earl Cathcart, Ge- 
neral commanding the district, with Colonel Torrens and # brilliant staff 
of officers, caine about the same time to await her Majesty's arrival. 

The Royal procession reached the water side at half-past eleven 
precisely, amidst the most deafening acclamations and the thunder of 
the guns stationed at intervals along the river front, The rain still con- 
tinued to fall heavily. 

Upon the Queen’s alighting from the Royal carriage she was cen- 
ducted under a ciroular marquée at the end of the corridor leading to 
the north stage, where her Majesty was received by the Mayor of 
Liverpool, the High Sheriff of Lancashire, General Earl Cathcart, the 
Earl of Carlisle, Lord Greenock, Colonel York, and Colonel Torrens. 
The members of the Dock Committee and of the Liverpool Chamber 
of Commerce were also in attendance. There were no seats of any kind 
in th.s marquée. Her Majesty and the Prince Consort, with the Royal 
Princes and Princesses, took up their position on one side of the tent,the 
deputations forming a semicircle around. 

Mr. Charles Turner, the chairman of the Dock Committee, was first 
presented to her Majesty by Eurl Grey, and had the honour of present- 
ing the loyal address from the important commercial body over which 
he presides ~— 

TO THE QUNBN’s MOST EXCBLLENT MAJESTY, 

May it please your Mojesty,—We, the corporation of the trustees of the 
Liverpool Docks, beg leave, with profound respect, to express our devoted 
loyalty to your Majesty’s person and Crown, and our grateful sense of the 
honour conterred upon us by the inspection which your Majesty has now been 
pleased to make to the port of Liverpool, and of the docks, una other very ex- 
tensive maritime works therein, under our management and control. 

In common with all our fellow-subjects, inhabitants of this town and neigh- 
bourhood, we have hailed with the liveliest satisfaction and thankfulness your 
Majesty's determination, accompanied by his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, and other members of your Royal family, to visit this great commercial 
emporiui of your dominions; and we venture most respectfully to hope, that 
the acquaintance which your Mvjesty has now formed with that site of enter- 
prise and industry, which, in their manifold operations, contribute so largely to 
the power and prosperity of this kingdom, as weil as the loyalty and delight in- 
spired by your Royal presence, and manifested alike afloat and on shore, and 
with heartielt enthusiasm by all classes, and every person present at the humble 
pageant which your Majesty haa condescended to accept and grace, will not 
have proved altogether uninteresting to your Majesty. 

Tuis suspicious visit is the first which circumstances have permitted your 
Majesty w honour us with; but we cannot but thankfully remember that the 
iliustrious Prince, your Royal Consort, has before been graciously pleased to give 
his sanction to, and permitted to be associated with his name, a great work—- 
portion of the Liverpool! Doek Estate, new in principle at that time here, but 
now in most successful operation; as well as to afford very seasonable en- 
couragement and support to an institution for the benedt of our seamen, which 
his Koyal Highness wiil hear with pleasure is largely fulfilling the useful ob- 
jects which, as its founder, he ventured to predicate. 

That your Majesty may, on some future occasion, be induced te repeat, and 
with increasing interest, the favour which we now s0 gratefully acknowledge, 
and that each year of your Majesty’s reign may be rich in such and all other 
proofs of the happiness, prosperity, and affectionate loyalty of your people, is 
our most earnest and devoted prayer. 

Given under our common seal, this ninth day of October, one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-one. 


Mr. Horsfall, the President of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, 
Was next introduced to the Queen by Lord Grey. This gentleman had 
also the honour of presenting an address from the members of the 
chamber of which he is the head. This address was as follows :— 


TO THE QUEEN'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

May it please your Mvjesty,—Your Majesty’s most dutifui and loyal subjects, 
the presicent, vice-president, the council, and members of the Liverpool Cham- 
ber of Commerce, beg, with all humility and respect, to approach your 
Mujesty with feelings of devoted loyalty to your Majesty’s throne 
and person,and with the tender of our sincere and heartfelt congratu- 
Jations on your Majesty’s arrival in this town, accompanied by your Royal 
consort, and the other members of the Royal family. And while we feel as- 
sured of the deep and livel; enn oe your Majesty at all times takes in the 
welfare of every portion of the British a we cannot but look npon- zane 
Present visit as an evidence of the al interest which your Majesty has been’ 
pleased to take in the prosperity of the town of Liverpool, and in the promotion 
of that commercial enterprise which is conducive at once to the peace cad ad i 
sperity of the country, The happy event of seeing in the midst of us thatgracious 
Sovereign, who, in the providence of God, Iras, for a period of fourteen years, so 
happily 1uled over this country, will, we feel assured, be the means, if possible, 
of increasing that loyalty which has ever characterised the people ef Liverpool, 
and of cementing more closely the union and affection which ought always to 
subsist between a sovereign and a people. i 

That Almighty God may shower down his richest blessings upon your Majesty, 
your consort, and your Royal children, and that you may long continue to 
Porcru over ahappy and contented people, is the fervent prayer of your Ma- 
Jesiy's most dutiful and loyal subjects, the president, vice-president, council, 
aud sacrnbers of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce. U, 

The Queen received the address very graciously, and bowing to 
the members of the deputation, handed the document to the Secretary of 
State. Mr. William Brown and Sir Thomas Birch, the members for the 


county, were present during this ceremony. Mr. Cardwell, MP, for 


steaming up the river, the faint shouts of the spectators on the dock- 
heads indicating the thinned ranks which it was at one time conjectured 
would have overflowed from all parts of the town and district, beyond all 
possible means of accommodation. 
southern extremity of the line of docks, the Fairy wore round to the 
westward ; and, after crossing the Channel, proceeded along the 
Cheshire shore towards the entrance to the Mersey. ‘The steam ferry- 
boats running to Tranmere, Birkenhead, Woodside, Seacoiube, and 
Egremont, were anchored in line oppesite the several places to which they 
ply, most of them being profusely decorated with flags, and literally 
crammed with spectators, who cheered the Royal party enthusiastically. 
Peak bee after proceeding to the Rock Lighthouse, crossed, opposite 


landing-place. The trip did not occupy more than an hour. The Royal 
party landed at half-past twelve. 
the order observed when the Royal party embarked, but, instead of 
returning by the north side, her Majesty walked along the corresponding 
avenue on the south side of the landing-stage,and whenin the tent at the 
entrance, the Queen expressed her approbation of the conduct of the 
dock. authorities by bowing to the chairman and others who were 
present, 


passing along the Goree, into Strand-street, round the south front of the 


happy ‘“ Hurrah !” 

The Town-Hall is a very handsome building, well situated at the north 
end of Castle-street. It contains, besides offices for the transaction of 
municipal business, a suite of rooms, which, in point of elegance and 
chasteness of decoration, might be placed in not unfavourable compari- 
son with the apartments in the civic palace of the metropolis. The 
principal entrance, on the south side of the building, opens to the grand 
staircase, on the first landing of which is placed a beautiful marble 
statue of George Canning, by Chantrey, regarded by that celebrated 
sculptor as one of his chefs d’auvre. ‘This etaircase leads to a suite of 
drawingrooms, consisting of three, which were reserved exclusively for 
the use of her Majesty, the members of the Royal family by whom che 
was accompanied, and the Royal suite. The eastern drawingroom opens 
into the small ball-room, in which four rows of seats were erected on 
each side, affording accommodation to 250 ladies, an ample space being 
reserved in the centre for the passage of the Royal purty and their 
suite. The small ball-room again opens into the large bail-room, 
which is on the north side of the building, and was the scene of 
the public proceedings on Thursday. This is a hall of elegant 
proportions, on the south side of which two chairs of state were 
placed on a slightly-raised dais for the Queen and Prince Albert. 
There were seats also on either side for the Royal children. Op. 
posite to the throne, the central window overlooking the Exchange 
area had been removed, and a balcony projected, to enable her Majesty 
to step out and overlook the quadrangle, where a large number of spec- 
tators had assembled to greet the Royal presence. Around the apart- 
ment seats were arranged, in an amphitheatrical form, affording accom- 
| modation for nearly 600 persons. ‘These were chiefly filled by the wives 
| and daughters of the leading merchants of Liverpool. Among the gentry 
present we observed the Bishop ef Chester and Mrs, Graham, the Lord- 
Lieutenant of the county and the Countess of Sefton, the Earl of Car- 
lisle, the High-Sheriff and Miss Heywood, the Earl Cathcart, Mr. W. 
Brown, M.P., Sir Edward and Lady Cust, &c. ‘The members of the 
corporation were the last who entered the room, and they formed a line 
in front of the seated spectators. In consequence of the gloomy and 
lowering state of the atmosphere, the three large chandeliers suspended 
from the ceiling were lighted, a proceeding which had the good effect of 
displaying to better advantage the very gorgeous and appropriate deco- 
rations of the magnificent saloon. 

The Queen alighted at the grand entrance of the Town-Hall at ten 
minutes after one o’clock. As soon as her Majesty was announced, ull 
the company rose, but there was, of course, no demonstration of ap- 
plause. The Queen and the Prince, with the Royal children, having 
ascended the dais, the Mayor, with the Recorder, and the members of 
the corporation, advanced to the foot of the throne. 

The Recorder (Mr. Henderson) then read the following address :— 

TO THE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

May it please your Majesty,—We, your Majesty’s faithful subjects, the Mayor, 
aldermen, and burgesses of Liverpoo), approach, with profound respect, to offer 
the homage of our devoted loyalty, and to express the universal joy of the mn- 
habitants of this borough, now for the first time gladdened by your Kwvyal 
presence. 

We welcome with delight a Sovereign, who, displaying from the throne a bril- 
liant example of private virtue, so sways the sceptre of public rule as to unite 
the hearts of her people in firm and dutiful attachment to her person and go~ 
yernment. 

Knowing that your Majesty is ever intent on the welfare of the realm, we 
view this gracious visit as a mark of Royal regard for the town and trade of Li- 
verpool ; and we indulge a hope that your Majesty will have seen with satisfac- 
tion the public buildings now in the course of completion, and the arrangements 
to accommodate the shipping of a seaport remarkable for the rapid progress and 
extent of its commerce. 

Our joy on this auspicious occasion is enhanced by the presence of the fllns- 
trious Prince, your Royal Consort, who, to many well-earned titles to national 
admiration and esteem, as the patron of science and imprevement, adds peculiar 
claims on the gratitude of this community : we rejoicethat the great works inan- 
gurated here by his Royal Highness, and which blend his xame with our cem- 
mercial enterprise, are now in full operation, and that the structure which he 
graciously condescended to found is now completed as a sailors’ home. 

Thankful for the wise and benign exercise of Royal authority, ana for the ad- 
vantages of constitutional government, we fervently pray that many years of 
public and private felicity may be added to your Majesty’s reign, and that juture 
generations in this kingdom may long enjoy, under your Royui line, such bless- 
ings as we now most gratefully acknowledge. 

Given under the common seal of ‘the borough of Liverpool, this ninth day of 
October, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-one. 

The address was received by her Majesty very graciously, and 
handed to the Secretary of State, who placed in the Queen’s hands the 
following reply, which her Majesty read in a beautifully modulated tone 
of voice, rendering every syllable distinctly audible. 


Her Majesty said :— 

Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen,—I accept with pleasure your loyal address, and I 
am glad to convey, through you, to the inhabitants of this borough, my best 
thanks for the very cordial welcome which I have received from them on the oc- 
casion of my visiting, for the first time, this great commercial town, of which 
Lhave viewed, with just admiration, the magnificent public works and buildings. 

The Mayer, with Mr. John Holme and Mr. Hugh Hornby, the mover- 
and seconder of the address, were then presented te her Majesty by Earl 
Grey, and had the honour to kiss hands. 

Her Majesty then signified her pleasure that the Mayor should again 
approach the dais; and Colonel Gordon having handed his sword to the 
Queen, her Majesty placed it successively on the left and right shoulders 
of his Worship, conferring the honour of Knighthood in the usual form. 
This proceeding excited the liveliest interest ameng the company. 

Her Majesty and Prince Albert then -crossed the room to the balcony 
overlooking the quadrangle, and looked out upon the crowd of specta- 
tors filling that spacious area. The moment the Queen came in sight of 
the vast crowd, there rose a cheer that was maintained as long .as 
her Majesty remained in the balcony. In a few moments the Royal 
party retraced their steps through the drawingrooms into the Mayor's 
dining-room, where luncheon was prepared for them. After the Queen 
left the ball-room, the assembled company gave three times three hearty 
and inspiriting cheers fur her Majesty, the ladies waving their handker- 
chiefs, and the vast apartment exlubiting a very unusual scene of en- 
thusiasm and excitement. 

At ten minutes to three the Royal party were re-conducted to their 
carriages, and proceeded by way of Dale-street, Manchester-street, and 
St. John’s-lane, to the north end of St. George’s Hall. Mer Majesty, 
throughout her progress, was most enthusiastically cheered, and the 
weather having now, for the tirst time since the morning, cleared up in 
a slight degree, the streets assumed a less gloomy appearance. 

At St. George’s Hall the Queen was received by the chairman and 
deputy-chairman, and the members of the Law Courts Committee, by 
whom her Majesty was conducted through the building. In the course of 
her tour of inspection, the Queen and the Prince made their appearance 
at the southern front, and were immediately recognised by the crowd of 
spectators ou.side with ashout <f acclamation—the heartiest, perhaps, 
which had been given during the day. 

Her Majesty left the hall at twenty minutes to four o’clock, and, 
crossing over to the railway station, travelled by special train to Patri- 
croft. 


THE ROYAL PROGRESS ON THE BRIDGEWATER CANAL. 


The progress of her Majesty from the Patricroft station of the London 
and North-Western Railway to Worsley, along the Bridgewater Caual, 
was probally one of the most interesting features of her Majesty’s 
journey. The directors had made veFy extensive prepurations for the 
Royal accommodation at Patricroft: the station had been fitted up with 
red, pink, and white draperies, and tastefully ornamented with dahlias 
and evergreens. ‘The platforms were covered with crimson cloth, and 
the exterior was entirely clothed in evergreens, giving te the structure 
the appearance ofa large rustic harbour. ‘The corridor from the station 
down to the canal, 120 yards in length, was decorated in a similar man- 
ner, and brilliantly lighted with gas. Over the place of emburkation 
was a canopy of white cloth, supported on fluted pillars with gilded 
capitals ; and over the centre of the canopy the Royal arms, i Migh 
relief, surmounted by the Royal standard. Gn either side were Lue 
Ellesmere crest and banners. ‘The floor of the plaitorm wiere her 
Majesty was toembark, and of the corridor, was covered with an elegant 
carpet. 

‘Poot a ‘quarter-past four o'clock, Lord Ellesmere’s state barge, in 
which her Majesty was to be conveyed to Worsley, and the attendant boat, 


attendance; and following upon the Royal party were the la- 
dics in waiting, the Earl Grey, the Earl of Carlisle, the 
Earl and Countess of Sefton, and the members of their youth- 
ful family. As soon as the Queen emerged from the corridor, and 
passed under the awning, a shout of welcome was raised by all the spec- 
tators on the platforms running along the landing-stage. or the mo- 
ment each appeared to forget the pitiless warring of the elements, and 
hats were raised and handkerchiefs waved in eyery direction. Her Ma- 
jesty very kindly and graciously acknowledged the loyal reception 
which greeted her at this place, and passed slowly on to the Fairy 
Royal yacht, on board of which she was conducted by Captain Lord 
Adolphus Fitzclarence. The engines were presently in motion, and the | 
Hairy moved off in a southern direction. 


THE ROYAL CRUISE ON THE MERSEY. 

Her Majesty and the Prince Consort, with the Royal children, having 
taken their places in the round-house upon the deck, beneath the shelter 
of which they were protected from the rain, the graceful little yacht 
moved forward with its Royal freight amidst a salute of artillery from 
the docks and shipping, and steamed slowly up the river, followed by 
the giant-looking steamers chartered by the corporation,the Commodore, 
the Trafalgar, the Eblana, and the City of Dublin, all of which were 
crowded with passengers. 

The George’s Dock, in front of which the Royal party embarked, is 
one of the oldest and largest of the vast range of basins which com- 
mercial enterprise has created along the banks of the Mersey. Behind 
it stands the Goree Piazza, with its immense pile of warehouses rising to 
a height of five tiers, and filled with the most valuable merchandise, 
Some iden of the wealth here deposited may be formed, when we state, 
that, when the whole pile was burnt, in 1802, upwards of a million ster- 
ling in value of property was consumed. On the opposite side of the 
river the coast is studded with hamlets and villages and bathing-places, 
including Birkenhead and Woodside, Seacombe and Egremont, New 
Brighton, Rock Ferry, and New Ferry, all of which were now hidden 
in the haze and gloom that enshrouded everything. The great interest 
of the scene, however, was not the animate or inanimate objects on the 
opposite shore, but the long chain of docks—including the Ciarence, the 
Trafalgar, the Victoria, the Waterloo, the Prince’s, the George’s, the 
Canning, the Salt-House, the Albert, Manchester, Duke’s, King’s, 
Queen’s, Union, Coburg, Harrington, and Herculaneum—extending in 
a long unbroken series, a distance little short of four miles, covering an 
area of upwards of a hundred acres, and presenting a quay surface of 
about fifteen miles, alniost’ wholly formed of hewn wiasoary, 
and involving an expenditure of almost incredible amount. It 
was impossible for any one to contemplate these vast works, 
which, for solidity and extent, are unrivalled in the world, and 
which enable the Liverpool merchants to afford accommodation to the 
countless vessels that congregate in their port, without feeling deeply 
impressed with the vast wealth and resources and indomitable energy 
and enterprise of the nation by whom they haye been planned and 
executed. Her Majesty was accompanied on board the yacht by the 
Mayor, Mr. Charles ‘Turner, the Chairman of the Dock Committee, and 
Mr. Hartley, as dock engineer. The escort was purposely limited to 
these officials, their function being to supply the Royal party with every 
desirable information in respect to the docks, works, and river. As the 
Fairy, with its Royal freight and attendant steamers proceeded slowly 
up and down the river, the unrivalled local situation of the town, to 
which it is mainly indebted for its commercial greatness, became fully 
apparent. Placed just within the mouth of the Mersey, and protected 
from the force of the Irish Sea by the projecting headland of the oppo- 
site Cheshire coast, affording safe anchorage to vessels of any size, Liver- 
pool was admirably adapted, even before the formation of its numerous 
docks, to attract the coasting trade of the north-west coast. It now 
concentrates within itself the foreign trade of inland districts not only 
vast in extent, but abounding above all others in minerai wealth, ma- 
nufacturing »kill, and all the elements of national prosperity. In the 
year 1700 the first ship entered the first of the Liverpool docks; 
and, after the lapse of a century and a half, her Majesty, in her 
leisurely sail along the river, saw the docks now ovcupying the entire 
frontage of the river. The minute division and judicious arrange- 
ment of business which the unparalleled extent of the ship- 
ping business transacted in Liverpool has occasioned, were explained 
to the Queen by Mr. Turner, to whose information’ her Majesty listened 
with evident interest. The Clarence, which occupies nearly 50,000 yards 
of area, and has a mile of quay space, is devoted exclusively to the re- 
ception of steam-vessels plying between Liverpool and the other ports of 
the United Kingdom. The vast Prince’s Dock, which occupied ten 
years in the building and formation, possesses peculiar interest, being 
destined for the reception of the largest vessels engaged in the India, 
China, and American trade ; and here many of the magnificent ** liners,” 
which have done so much to facilitate intercourse between this country 
and the United States, were to be seen. The King’s Dock is the resort 
of all vessels in the tobacco trade; and in the vast pile of warehouses 
behind, hundreds of thousands of hogsheads are stored. The Queen’s 
Dock, which stands next to this, is appropriated to the Dutch, the 
Baltic, and the West Indian trade, The Brunswick, one of the largest of 
its class, is appropriated tothe timbertrade;; and grouped around it are some 
of the most extensive building and timber yards of the port. Allthisextent 
of accommodation has been provided for a trade which, in the course of a 
single year, amounts to about 25,000 yeesels and a tonnage of 4,000,000. 
Lord Erskine’s vivid sketch, although probably a little highly coloured, has 
enough of truth and accuracy to justify our quoting it as a bird’s-eye 
view of the brilliant and striking scene which her Majesty witnessed for 
the first time to-day :—“ After passing a distant ferry and ascending a 
hill, I was told by my guide— All you see spread out beneath you—that 
immense plain, which stands like another Venice upon the waters—which 
is intersected by those numerous docks—which glitters with those nu- 
merous and cheerful habitations—which is the busy seat of trade, 
the gay scene of elegant amusements, growing out of its prosperity, 
where there is the most cheerful face of industry, overflowing riches, 
and everything that can delight a man that wishes to see the 
prosperity of a great community and a great empire—all this has been 
created by the industry and with the disciplined management of a 
handful of men since you were a boy ;” and certainly, of all the marvels 
with which the “ City of the Waters” teems, its rapid and unexampled 
rise is not the least extraordinary. In the interval which elapsed be- 
tween the beginning of the 18th century and the commencement of the 
reign of George III. (1760), the shipping had inereased only from 60 to 
230, and the town then possessed only two docks. There may now be 
found any day nearly 1000 vessels in its capacious docka ; and the vast- 
ness of its commerce with the West Indies, the United States, the colo- 
nies of British America, South America, India, and China, exceeds that 
of any port in the world. 

Meantime, while we have been glancing at the past history and pre- 
sent positi n of this vast muritime emporium, the little Fairy has been 


Having reached the Dingle, or 


e, to the Lancashire shore, returning up the Liverpool side to the 


The debarkation was conducted in 


PRESEN TATION OF THE ADDRESS IN THE TOWN-HALL. 
The procession now formed and proceeded in the same order as before, 
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belonging to Mr. Loch, arrived, having left Worsley at four o’clock. The 
passengers were the Duke of Wellington, the Countess of Ellesmere, 
the Earl and Countess of Wilton,the Marquis and Marchioness of West- 
minster, the Countess of Derby, Viscountess Brackley, and Lady Alice 
and Lady Blanche Egerton, daughters of the Earl of Ellesmere, and 
Captain the Hon. Frank Egerton, one of his Lordship’s sons. The Earl 
of Ellesmere andthe Earl of Derby were not at the station, in conse- 
quence of indisposition, both suffering from attacks of gout; and Lord 
Brackley was not sufficiently well to venture out on so inclement a day. 
The appearance of the Duke of Wellington at the station, with the 
Countees of Ellesmere leaning on his arm, was the signal for loud cheer- 
ing by the persons assembled. The gallant Duke, while at the station, 
observing an old policeman, Zachariah Drakeley, in the service of the 
London and North-Western Company, whose breast was decorated with 
a Peninsular medal, inquired into the service he had seen, and 
the regiment in which he served, and, we believe, presented the honest 
fellow with a sovereign. 

The guard of honour in attendance was furnished by the 28th Regi- 
ment, and consisted of Lieutenant-Colonel Messiter, Captain Butler, 
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Lieutenant Codd, Lieutenant Dubbings, and 100 rank and file. The 
band of the regiment was also in attendance. 

The approach of her Majesty was signalled by a pilot engine at 17 
minutes to four. The Royal train came in sight of the station at 20 
minutes past four o’clock—25 minutes earlier than was expected. The 
distinguished party mentioned, together with the Mayor of Manchester 
and the directors of the railway company, were on the platform to re- 
ceive her Majesty. The spectators cheered vociferously as the Queen de- 
scended from the carriage, and the band of the 28th struck up the National 
Anthem. Her Majesty, who appeared to be in excellent health and 
spirits, graciously acknowledged the cheers of the spectators, and after 
warmly greeting the Countess of Ellesmere and other members of the 
party assembled upon the platform, proceeded down the corridor to the 
place of embarkation, where the Royal barge was moored underneath 
the canopy. When her Majesty and the Prince appeared on the plat- 
form, they were received with deafening cheers from the people assembled 
on the opposite bank of the canal. The Queen stepped into the barge 
first, and took her seat in the chair of state in the centre of the saloon. 
Her Majesty was followed by Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales, and 
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the other Royal children. Her Majesty invited the Countess of Elles- 
mere to accompany her on board, and the rest of the party having em- 
barked in the attendant barges, the horses were put to their paces by 
trained postilions, and the flotilla moved off at a gentle pace, amid the 
cheers of the assembled spectators. The boats belonging to the members 
of the Manchester and Salford Regatta Club were in attendance, and 
brought up the rear of the procession. The banks of the canal from 
Patricroft to Worsley, a distance of about two miles, were crowded 
with masses of people, who had assembled in every situation where they 
were likely to obtain a good view of the Royal progress. At Monton- 
bridge, the boundary of the Earl of Ellesmere’s property, waserected avery 
pretty triumphal arch adorned with flowers and evergreens. Soon after 
passing under this arch, and about three-quarters of a milefrom Particroft, 
the procession came in view of the village of Worsley, situated on the 
right bank of the canal. The spire of Worsley Church, recently erected 
by the Earl on some rising ground above the village, was here a con- 
spicuous and attractive object, and further on rose the lofty turrets of 
Worsley Hall. From the roofs of the extensive canal works belonging 
to the Earl, which ocoupy several acres of land on the right bank at 
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Worsley, floated a great number of banners. Every part of the works 
was crowded with colliers and men employed on the Ellesmere estates, 
4000 or 5000 in number, with their families. The honest outburst of 
joy which greeted her Majesty at this point was absolutely deafening. 
The Queen appeared greatly interested with the scene presented on the 
banks of the canal; and, notwithstanding the inclemency of the even- 
ing, and the fatigue she had undergone during the day, her Majesty 
several times left the saloon and walked upon the deck of the barge, 
where, protected by an awning, a better opportunity of viewing the pre- 
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THE ARCH AT VICTORIA BRIDGE, OVER THE IRWELL, 


parations made for the Royal reception was obtained. After passing 
through the Worsley works the Royal barge entered Lord Ellesmere’s park. 
A neatly-designed Gothie building, admirably adapted for alanding-stage, 
had been erected here, the main portion forming a canopy acrossaroad pa- 
rallel with the canal, beneath which stood her Majesty’s private carriage; 
whilst in front was an ewning stretching over the water, under which the 
barge drewup. Her Majesty was received by an escort of yeomanry 
cavalry, and by the Worsley school children, headed by a juvenile band 
of fifes and drums, the performers being children in the schools. A 


small and select circle of visitors only had the entrée to the private 
grounds on this side the canal; but to the open park on the other side, 
behind the towing path, the public were freely admitted. 

The Countess of Ellesmere first alighted from the barge, followed by 
the Duke of Wellington, who stepped on shore before the boat came to 
rest, and tripped up the grassy slope from the canal with wonderful 
vigour. His Royal Highness Prince Albert then handed out the Royal 
children, and, following them, assisted her Majesty, whose appearance 
was hailed by the assembled spectators with enthusiastic cheer. Her 
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Majesty appeared in good health, and was in excellent spirits, consider- 
ing the fatigues she had undergone in the early part of the day. 

The scene presented by the Royal debarkation was strikingly pic- 
turesque. An extensive lawn stretches down, from the rising ground on 
which the hall stands, to the water's edge. The carriage drive from the 
landing-stage skirts this lawn to the right, forming nearly a semi- 
circle. On either side of the drive, which is about a third of a mile in 
length, were stationed the Worsley troop of the Lancashire Yeomanry 
Cavalry, under the command of Major Gerard, drawn up in open files, 
with horses facing inwards. Midway up the drive was a handsome new 
triumphal arch, designed by Mr. Edward Blore, F.R.S., from which, as 
well as from the summit of the pavilion, handsome banners floated. 
The carriages awaiting the Royal party were five in number, but the 
landing occupied a few minutes only. The cortége moved s!owly up the 
avenue formed by the military, with a small advanced and rear-guard 
until lost to the view behind a shrubbery leading to the north front of 
the hall, and, in a few moments afterwards, the Royal standard floating 
from the flag-tower announced that her Majesty was safely housed 
under the roof of the Earl of Ellesmere. Our sketch repretents the 
barges approaching the debarkation pavilion, with Worsley Hall in the 
distance. 

The pleasant little village of Worsley was full of festal decorations 
and scenes of rejoicing in celebration of the occasion, Unfortunately 
the weather continued most unfavourable, 


THE QUEEN AT WORSLEY HALL. 


Of the village in which Worsley Hall is eituated, itis not too much to 
say that it is an oasis in the somewhat dreary district surrounding it. 
Thereis perhaps hardly an instance on record in which modern wealth 
has been more liberally or less ostentatiously devoted to its high purposes, 
thanin that of the noble Earl and his benevolent Countess. Few years 
have passed since his Lordship’s abode at Worsley, without witnessing 
fresh works of piety or charity. Weare assured that in former years 
the moral condition of this colliery district was only too truly described 
by its ostensible features. The principal street of Worsley, 
then called Smoke-street, from its sooty aspect and proximity to the 
Bridgewater forge and coke ovens, was but the entrance to a series of 
hamlets in which dilapidated cottages, rude and squalid children, and 
blackened coal-works, formed the principal characteristics, Drunken- 
ness, Sabbath-breaking, cock-fighting, and disregard of all decency, pre- 
vailed toa great extent. The few Sunday-schools, whether belonging 
to the Church or to Dissenters, were yoid of everything like discipline or 
control; and Ellenbrook chapel, capable of holding about 350 people, 
with a Wesleyan chapel at Worsley, an Independent 
Methodist chapel at Roe Green,t and a {Ranting jcuapel at 
Winton, were the only accessible places of. worship. In short, 
it was considered as rough a locality os any in the oounty. 
From the time of Lord Ellesmere’s residence, however, an entirely new 
era seems to have commenced. Few neighbourhoods now present a 
more quiet Sabbath, fuller churehes, better schools, more respectable, 
honest, orderly, and civil inhabitants, Immediately on Lord Ellesmere’s 
accession to the property, a temporary church was erected in the midst 
of the colliers, at Walkden Moor, and a clergyman appointed, whose 
stipend was permanently fixed and paid by a charge on Lord Elles- 
mere’s estate. In 1888, juvenile schools for 300 children were built at 
Worsley, and entirely supported at his Lordsbip’s expense. In 1838, a 
school for 200 infants, was built and supported at Walkden Moor by the 
same bewevolent hand: in 1842, juvenile schools for more than a like 
number were added in the same district; and in 1844 a school for 200 
infants, with a mistress and two assistants, was opened in Worsley. In 
the latter year a public library and reading-room was added. In 1845, 
the beautiful church of St. Mark’s, Worsley, was built by his Lordship, 
and permanently made the centre of an ecclesiastical district. 
The cost of erection was nearly £14,000. It contains 650 sit‘ings, 
all open benches, and entirely free of amy payment whatever. 
In 1848, the scarcely less beautiful church of Walkden Moor was built 
and endowed, all its sittings being equally free, and the stipend paid by 
a rent-charge on the estate. In 1849, another infant and Sunday-school 
was added at Ellenbrook, the chapel of which has been also enlarged at 
his Lordship’s cost. In the same year the district received another great 
blessing, in the form of a disponsary for the poor, and for the better class 
of labourers. It is generally understood that this last gift was a thank- 
offering for the recovery of Lord Brackley from his dangerous illness. In 
1850 anew Sunday school was built at Edgefold, in the Worsley dis- 
trict ; and this year the foundations of an additional aisle to St. Mark’s 
church, Worsley, have been laid. In fact, it is almost literally true that 
every year has added another act of liberality to the proofs of former 
benefieence ; and from all that we have seen, the people of Worsley and 
the neighbourhood appear fully sensible how much they ‘owe to their 
noble patron. 

We have already stated that the Hall itself is more convenient than 
extensive. The suite of rooms prepared for her Majesty was on the 
southern front of the mansion; and, it is needless to say, they were 
arranged most tastefully for the Royal convenience. 

‘The dinner party on Thursday night included, in addition to the 
Queen and Prince Albert and the members of the Royal suite, the fol- 
lowing :—His Grace the Duke of Wellington, the Duke and Duchess of 
Norfolk, the Marquis and Marchioness of Westminster, the Earl and 
Countess of Derby, the Earl and Countess of Wilton. The Earl of 
Ellesmere, although very ill, joined the party at dinner. The Countess 
of Ellesmere, Viscount and Viscountess Brackley, the Ladies Alice and 
Blanche Egerton, Captain the Hon. Frank Egerton, and Hon. Algernon 
Egerton, were the members of the family circle present. 

The clearness of the atmosphere on Friday morning afforded a most 
agreeable contrast to the unfavourable weather of the preceding day. 
At avery early hour large bodies of villagers and inhabitants of the 
neighbouring towns flocked into Worsley, to pay respectful homage 
to their Queen, The noble Earl had caused platforms to be 
erected along the read on either side, from which his dependants and 
others might be afforded an excellent opportunity of viewing the Royal 
prozress to Manchester; and before nine o'clock every point of view was 
well filled with spectators. Among the more interesting exhibitions of 
loyalty was that made by the children of the Worsley National School, 
who, headed by thetr juvenile but realy very creditable band, attired in 
a neat uniform, marched into the park, and took up a position in 
front of the north entrance. 

The Worsley troop of Lancashire Yeomanry Cavalry, under command 
of Captain Loch, arrived about ten o'clock, to form an escort for the 
Royal party. 


HER MAJESTY’S PROGRESS TO SALFORD.—THE PEEL PARK. 


The route decided upon for the Royal visit to Manchester was through 
the villages of Swinton, Irlam-o’-th’-Height, and Pendleton, to Salford. 
The Queen having intimated, some time since, her readiness to receive 
2n address from the Mayor and corporation, within the precincts of the 
borough, the Peel Park was fixed upon as the most appropriate place 
for the ceremony. The corporation, moreover, determined that it should 
be accompanied by a demonstration at once novel, interesting, and im- 
pressive; and arrangements were made for collecting in the park all 
the Sunday-school children of Manchester and its immediate suburbs, to 
afford her Majesty an opportunity of observing the extensive provision 
made for the education of the young im this densely populated district. 
The ministers of the various religious denominations—Churchmen, Dis- 
senters, aad Roman Catholics—very generally assented to the proposal ; 
and the consequence was, that such an assemblage of school children 
was collected together as probably was never equalled in any other part 
of the kingdom. In the first instance 76,000 tickets were demanded and 
distributed, and subsequently from 3000 to 4000 more were applied for 
andissued. The number of children present was therefore about 80,000, 
besides some 3000 or 4000 teachers. 4000 special admissions to the park 

were also granted, exclusive of the number of persons to whom tickets 
were issued forthe pavilion. A very handsome pavilion was erected at. 
the north end of the park for the presentation of the address to the 
Queen. It had a straight arched frontage, about 150 feet in extent, and 
was calculated to afford accommodation to 1250 persons, an ample car- 
riage-way in front and under the roof of the pavilion being reserved for 
the passage of her Majesty, who had intimated that it was not her in- 
tention to alight. _For the accommodation of the school children 
two immense galleries facing each other were erected in the centre 
of the park and parallel with the pavilion; a wide carriage-drive being 
left between them, along which it was intended her Majesty should pass. 

‘The children began to arrive at the park soon after six o'clock, and it 
was not until after ten that all those who, it was arranged, should be 
present had taken the places assigned to them. The children were 
brought to the ground in excellent order, and, in the case of Church 
schools, were generally accompanied by a clergyman in his robes, while 
the Dissenting schools were headed by the ministers of their respective 
denominations. The galleries, which consisted of 12 or 14 tiers of seats 
rising gradually from the ground, and each extending a distance of some 
200 yards, when crowded with their youthful Occupants, presented a 


singular ani interesting spectacle. The aldermen and common-coun- 
cillors occupied chairs in the front of the pavilion, immediately beneath | 
the central arch, a small platform being erected before them for the con- | 
venience of the Mayor and town cle)k, while presenting the address. | 
Among the gentlemen present in the pavilion were the Bishop of Man- | 
chester, the Archdeacon of Manchester, Mr. W. Brown, M.P.; Mr. Bro- | 
therton, M.P.; the Rev, Canon Stowell, Colonel Clowes, &c, 

Her Maje-ty left Worsley at ten o’clock précively. The Royal cortége 
consisted of five carriages and four, and was preceded by the High 
Sheriff, Mr. J. Perceval Heywood, in his statechariot, drawn by four greys. 

Her Majesty and the Prince Consort, with the Prince of Wales and 
the Princess Royal, rode in the first carriage. The Duke of Norfolk, the 
Earl Grey, and the Equerries in attendance—Colonel Phipps and Colonel 
Gordon—occupied the next carriage. The Marquis of Westminster, the 
Viscountess Canning, and tle Hon. Miss Byng, rode in the third carriage. 
The fourth was o-cupied by the Countess of Ellesmere, who was accom- 
panied by the Duke of Wellington, Captain the Hon. Frank Egerton, 
and the Lady Alice Egerton. The Earlof Ellesmere, Viscountess Brack- 
ley, the Hon. Algernen Egernon, and the Lady Blanche Egerton, rode in 
the last carriage. 

After passing through Worsley village, where, in addition to Lord | 
Ellesmere’s dependants, her Msjesty was welcomed by a very large body _ 
of well-attired artisans from Messrs. Crompton’s Preston Lee new mills, 
the cortige proceeded at a moderately rapid speed towards Salford. At 
Irlam-o'-the-Heights, Messrs. Crompton’s employés from Farnworth 
paper-mills were assembled, to the number of about 1500. These 
fine fellows gave her Majesty a most hearty reception. Pro- | 
ceeding onwards, the outlying suburb of Pendleton was first reached. 
Here the people were out in great masses, and the wonderfal district into 
which her Majesty was about to enter became at once apparent. The 
progress from Peudleton tothe triumphal arch at the entrance of Salford 
was marked by every possible indication of loyalty which the assembled 
crowds could evince. At the latter point,the Mayor of Salford, Mr, 
Thomas Agnew, wasin attendance; and as soon asthe Queen had passed 
under the arch, the Royal carriage was brought to a stand, while the 
Earl Grey introduced the chief magistrate to the Queen. Mr. Agnew 
then re-entered his carriage, and feil into the procession immediately 
before her Majesty’s carriage. The Royal cortgye then proceeded through 
Salford, in the direction of the Peel Park, under escort of a troop of the 
16th Lancers. 

At eleven o'clock the loud cheers of the people outside the park an- 
nounced the approach of her Majesty, whose carriage was presently seen, 
descending the somewhat steep drive running parallel with the mver 
Irwell. ‘he children of the Cheetham College were stationed at the 
entrance to the park ; and the juvenile brass band, formed from the 
scholars, played the National Anthem as the Queen passed. 

The Royal cortége moved slowly through the park towards the pavilien, 
which it entered at ten minutes after eleven, amid the mingled cheers 
of the juvenile and adult population. Immediately on the arrival of 
her Majesty the company rose and made obeisance tothe Queen. The 
Mayor of Salford, attended by the town clerk (Mr. Gibson), now ap- 
proached the Royal carriage, and the latter gentleman read to her Ma- 
jesty the following loyal address :— 

TO THE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

Most gracious Sovereign—We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects, 
the Mayor, Aldermen, and burgesses of the borough of Salford, humbly avall 
ourselves of the auspicions occasion of your Mujesty’s gracious visit to this lo- 


cality to tender to your Majesty the tribute of our respectful homaye, and to 
express the loyal gratification we experience in being enabled to welcome your 
Majesty within the precinct of this your Majesty’s ancient manor of Salford. 

‘The deep and lively interest your Majesty has ever taken in those measures of 
pubiic policy which conduce to the physical and moral improvement of the peo- 
ple, combined with the exemplary virtues by which your Majesty is so pre- 
eminently distingnished, as well in the private relatiens of domestic life as in 
the higher walks of your exalted station, have justiy endeared your Mujesty to 
all classes of your dutiful and affectionate snbjects;and we ardently cherish the 
hope that the large and increasing population of this great manufacturing dis- 
trict, under your Majesty’s benign sway, may be so educated and trained up in 
habits of industry and usefulness, that they may rightly falfi' their various du- 
ties to society, and be alike distingnished for their regard for social order, their 
attachment to the principles of religion and of constitutional loyalty. 

In conclusion, we trust that your Majesty will be graciously pleased to ac- 
eept the expression of our humble but earnest desire for the health and happi- 
ness of yourself, your Royal Consort, and family; and we fervently and de- 
voutly pray, that, under the gracious Providence of Almighty God, your Ma- 
jesty may be long preserved to us as the guardian of the religious and civil 
rights and liber.ies of your subjects, and the Sovereign of a free, prospzrous, 
and happy people. 

The address was then presented by the Mayor to her 
handed the document to the Earl Grey. 

Her Majesty, in reply, expressed her high gratification at receiving the 
address of the inhabitants of the borough of Salford, and the great plea- 
sure it afforded her of seeing the attention that was paid to the educa- 
tion of the rising generation in the district, as evidenced in the novel 
and interesting scene before her. 

The following address, which was not read, was then presented to 
Prince Albert :— ; 

TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE ALBERT. 

May it please your Royal Highness,—We, the Mayer, Aldermen, and Bur- 
gesses of the borough of Salford, desire to greet your Royal Highness with a 
cordial welcome on the occasion of this most gracious visit of her Majesty and 
your Roya! Highness to this borough. 

We joyfully avail ourselves of the opportunity thus afforded of expressing to 
your Royal Highness our unfeigned esteem and regard for your personal cha- 
racter, and the high sense we entertain of the exomplary manner in which you 
have discharged the duties of your exalted station in every relation of life; qua- 
lities which haye obtained for your Royal Highness the sincere respect and at- 
tachment of all classes of her Majesty’s subjects. 

The deep interest your Royal Highness has taken in the promotion of the 
manufacturing and commercial industry, and the improvement of the physical, 
social, and moral condition of the people, is a proof of your princely regard for 
the interests of this great empire. But the philanthropic labours of your Royal 
Highness have not been confined to the promotion of the welfare and happiness 
of the country of your adoption alone; for itis universally acknowledged that 
the complete success which has attended the Exhibition of the Industry of All 
Nations is mainly attributable to the enlightened views and benevolent exertions 
of your Royal Highness, and history will hand down your name to posterity as 
one of the greateat benefactors of the human race, and as a practical teacher of 
the arts of peace to the nations of the world. 

In conclusion, we devoutly pray that a life so necessary to the happiness of 
our beloved Queen, so valuable as an example to our future Monarch, and 80 
essential to the best interests of the country, may long be spared to us, and that 
your Royal Highness may, during her Majesty’s prosperous and happy reign, 
see the principles you have inculcated generally embraced, and the benefits you 
have conferred enjoyed by a free, contented, and united people. 


A catalogue of the Salford Public Library (of which her Majesty and 
Prince Albert are patrons), very handsomely bound, was then presented 
to the Queen, who received it most graciously. 

The Mayor, having had the honour of kissing hands, retired from the 
platform, and orders were given for the cortége to proceed. A loud and 
universal cheer immediately buret from the pavilion, which was taken 
up by the crowd in the park, and again by the school children in the 
galleries. Her Majesty, with a gracious smile, acknowledged the cordial 
and somewhat boisterous welcome of the spectators, and the Royal ear- 
riage moved off in its progress through the park, followed by the car- 
riages containing the Earl of Ellesmere and the Duke of Wellington. 
As the Queen passed along the vast range of terrace-like seats on which 
the children were assembled, they commenced singing the National 
Anthem, the voices of upwards of 80,000 children producing a singularly 
pleasing and novel effect, and filling the air with infantine melody, As 
the Queen’s carriage turned the corner to quit the avenue, the children 
could no longer restrain themselves to measured cadences, but burst into 
a loud and general cheer. 

The Duke of Well ngton, who was in an open carriage in her Ma- 
jasty’s train, was recognised by the people, and loudly and enthusiasti- 
calky eheered. The great Captain, however, seemed to consider that all 
the onours of the day were intended for his Royal mistress, and leaned 
back in his carriage without appearing to suppose that any portion of 
the public salutations was intended for himself. The Earl of Ellesmere, 
who was also recognised, was generally cheered. 

As soon as the Royal procession had passed out of the park, the im- 
mense multitude who were scattered over it rushed in a state of frantic 
excitement across the greunds, in order to gain the Salford high road 
and have another look at the Queen. Here began a great struggle be- 
tween discipline and the masses, the sturdy old veterans at the gates and 
along the walls strenuously resisting with their crossed muskets all at- 
tempts on the part of the populace to follow the line of the procession, 
and after several ineffectual endeavours and partial successes, in the 
course of which some trifling damage was sustained on either side, 
ee ai and military tact in the end prevailed, and the tide turned 

ack, 

Mr. Superintendent Hughes, and a body of picked men of the A divi- 
sion of Metropolitan Police, with Chief Constable Neal, of the Local Con- 
stabulary, had the direction of the police arrangements at Salford; and 
performed their duties most efficiently. 


Majesty, who 


GREAT RECEPTION OF HER MAJESTY AT 
MANCHESTER. 

The “ Men of Manchester” have certainly earned for themeelves th 
proud distinction of having given a more gorgeous and magnificent re- 
ception to their Sovereign than has ever before been accorded to her 
Majesty in any other portion of the empire. A long experience of 
Royal progresses during the present beneficent reign, fails to re- 
mind us of anything approaching in splendour the welcome which 
grected the Queen on her entry into this busy hive of com- 
mercial industry on Friday 1 ast the 10th inst. For the previous fort- 
night the din of preparation had been sounded, and on Thursday. not- 
withstanding the unfavourable weather, the whole town was occupied 
with workmen, artificers, gas layers, decorators, and painters. Paye- 
ments were torn up, ladders erected in every street and turning; wag- 
gons, loaded with laurels, evergreens, and flowers, blocked up every 
avenue; and, ae the afternoon cleared up, the factories and warehouses 
poured out their vast numbers, who thronged the streets to gaze upon 
the illuminations and decorations, of which “rehearsals” were con ing 
off in every quarter of the town. The contrast between the towns of 
Liverpool and Manchester, in other respects, was oarried ont with 
regard to the preparations for the reception of her Majesty. The former 
evidently relied upon the substantial attractions of its commerce, its 
docks, and its shipping ; while Manchester appeared resolved, that, so 
far as external decorations and outward show went, they would leave 
their neighbour end rival immeasurably in the rear. Indeed, we have 
heard that one member of the Manchester corporation declured that 
for every thousand pounds spent in decorations in Liverpovl, Man- 
chester would spend ten thousand; and the total cost incurred on the 
present Occasion has been variously estimated at from £100,000 to 
£150,000. Certainly the display throughout the entire line of her 
Majesty’s route, through the boroughs ot Salford and Manchester, ex- 
tending a distance of upwards of four miles, exhibited an usexampled 
and gorgeous display of flags, banners, wreaths of flowers, evergreens, 
laurels, triumphal arches, emblematicul devices, transpareieies, and 
inscriptions, far exceeding anything before witnessed. The day might 
fairly be said to be unprecedented in the history of Manchester. 1t was 
understood that all business would be suspended, in order to add to the 
other minor attractions of the spectacle the imposing sight of some 
600,000 or 800,000 of the teeming population assembled to do honour to 
their beloved Sovereign, and to greet her with their cordial and hearty 
shouts of welcome; and the inteations in this respect appears to have 
been carried out to the fullest extent. 

After leaving Peel Park, her Majesty proceeded through the main 
thoroughfare of Salford, amid the enthusiastic acclamations of the po- 
pulace, who thronged the streets in all directions. The front of almost 
every respectable building was dressed with bunners or wreaths of 
flowers, or some fancy device, and the windows were crowded with well- 
dressed spectators. At the entrance of Manchester, upon Victoria- 
Bridge, a yery handsome and lofty structure, about 60 feet high and 45 
feet in depth, consisting of a large central and two tide arches, had been 
erected. In the architraves were the Royal arms in relief, the spundrils 
being filled with interwoven roses, thistles, and shamrocks; the whole 
being profusely decorated with flags, flowers, &c., and having a very 
nevel and striking effect. 

The Mayor and corporation of the borough proceeded to the Victoria- 
Bridge at half-past eleven o'clock, and here awaited the arrival of her 
Majesty. The ground immediately round the corporation was kept by a 
trovp of Lanceis. . 

The streets and all the points within view of the Royal approach were 
densely crowded with spectators, and some fears were naturally at first 
entertained that the crowd would become unruly in its excitement even 
before her Majesty arrived. The result proved most satisfactorily the 
wisdem of the corporate bodies in not erecting barricades along the pro- 
gress of her Majesty’s route, as had been done at Liverpool. The Ma yor 
and the officers under his command (among whom Captain Willis, the 
chief of the police, and Mr. Heron, the town-clerk, deserve especial 
notice) rightly conceived that the loyalty of the people, and the earnest 
desire on the part of all classes to contribute to her Majesty’s enjoyment, 
would be an all-sufficient safeguard against any anticipated incon- 
venience from an excessive crowding of the streets. They have now the 
satisfaction of reflecting that a day unexampled in the history of nations 
—ay, of the world—passed off almost without aceident, and in a manner 
calculated to give the Sovereign renewed confidence in the love and de- 
votion of the people. 

The approach of her Majesty was announced preeisely at a quarter to 
twelve o’clock. : 

On entering the borough, the Queen’s carriage halted while Karl 
Grey presented the chief magistrate to her Majesty. Her M jesty 
bowed very graciously in return to the Mayor’s #alutation, and cunde- 
scended to accept from his Worship’s hand a bouquet of rare beauty, 
with which pleasant instance of thoughtful devotion the Queen appeared 
much pleased. 

The Mayor now entered his carriage (a splendid chariot drawn by 
four greys), and preceded the Royal cortiye past the Exchange into 
Market-street, ; 

The route taken by her Majesty was along Market-street (one of the 
largest and most bustling of the streets of the town), through ifigh street, 
Shude-hill, Holdham-street, Piccadilly, Moseley-street, Dexn’s-gate, 
and St, Anne’s-square, back to the Exchange, embracing in a circle the 
principal parts of the town, and nearly all the public buildings and ob- 
Jects of interest. It is needless to say that all along this lengtl.ened 
route the streets, windows, and balconies were filled with a densely= 
wedged mass, affording her Majesty a striking evidence of the vast 
numbers employed in the mills, warehouses, and factories of this great 
manufacturing district. Triumphal arches of eurprising dimensions, in 
high order of architectural beauty, and profusely decorated, exch after 
its own style, were visible at every turn of the Royal progress. One of 
the most gigantic of: the embellishments undertaken by the inhabitants 
of the town was the conyerting of the large pond opposite the Intirmary 
into a really ornamental sheet of water. The pond was thoroughly 
cleaned out, and three series of fountains formed equi-distant from eacl, 
other. The largest waa in the centre, consisting of a jet seven inches in 
diameter, capable of throwing up acolumn of water fifty feet high. 
This jet was flanked by two smaller ones, each about two inches and a 
half in diameter, and the effect of the three combined, when in full play 
was exceedingly beautiful. : 


PRESENTATION OF ADERESSES IN THE BXCHANGE. 


At a quarter-past twelve, the members of the Manehester corporation 
arrived from Victoria-bridge, and arranged themselves on either side of 
the hall, to await the arrival of her Majesty. All but two of the sixty- 
six corporate officers wore handsome new robes, made especially for. the 
occasion. The exceptions to this rule were, Mr. Abel Heywood, a Man-_ 
chester bookseller, and a Mr. W. Clark, who, it was said, represented the 
pure democracy of the district. The Mayor of Salford and the members 
of the corporation of that borough now arrived in hot haste from the 
Peel-park. At half-past twelve, a buzz ef the Royal approach was 
spread, and Mr. Heron, the town clerk, in afew well-expressed words, 
asked the company to receive her Majesty as usual on similar occas.ons, 
with respectful silence. He invited all present to joia in singing the 
National Anthem as her Majesty advanced to the throne, and said. he 
had no desire to restrain even the sweet voices of the ludies, as her 
Majesty left the Exchange ; but it was considered etiquette, lie believed, 
os pied ty Le ES i cap aeplanes, = ~~, mast be his apelogy 

‘or mentioning the circumstance. few cheers of approval ex 
the assent of all present. a ae 

The Duke of Wellington now entered the Exchange, with the 
Countess of Ellesmere leaning upon his arm. ‘The rest of the Worsley 
party followed, and were accommodated with eeats near the throne, ‘ 

‘The Queen entered thef[Exchange precisely at twenty minutes to one 
o'clock, Her Majesty walked with a dignified step to the throne, resting 
ou the arm of Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales and the Princess: 
Royal following their Royal parents. As her Majesty proceeded up the: 
apartment, the National Anthem was sung by the collegiate choristers: 
of Manchester, the company joining very heartily in the chorus. The. 
Prince Consort wore the riband and star of the order of the Garter, the 
Prince of Wales wore a red rose on his breast, and the Queen carried im 
her hand the beautiful bouquet of flowers presented to her Majesty by 
the Mayor on entering the borough. We understand this bohquet. 
was formed by a combination of the rarest exotics, and sent down fromm 
London on Friday morning by Mr. Harding, the eminent florist off 
Clifford-street. Colonel Phipps and Colonel Gordon, followed by the 
Duke of Norfolk and the Marquis of Westminster, headed the pre- 
ecssion, the Mayor conducting her Majesty and the Prince Consort. 
Her Majesty haying stepped on to the dais, turned and surveyed, 
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evidently with considerable interest, the interior of the building, which 
presented, at this instant, a magnificent scene. 

The Mayor having been introduced to her Majesty by Earl Grey, 
now advanced, and presented the loyal address of the inhabitants of the 
boeoet which was read by the Recorder (Mr, Armstrong, M.P., Q.C.), 
as follows :— : 


TO THE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

May it please your Majesty,—We, your Majesty’s loyal and faithful subjects, 
the Mayor, Aldermen, and burgesses of the borough of Manchester, humbly ap- 
proach your Majesty, to offer, as the representatives of the inhabitants at large, 
the homage of an ardent and devoted attachment to your Majesty’s person and 
Government, and the assurance that we hail with feelings of heartfelt and grate- 
fal delight the august presence among us, in this your Majesty’s ancient county 
palatine, of your Majesty, your Reyal Consort, and children. 

The sentiments which the public visit of a Sovereign is in itself calculated to 
inspire are greatly enhanced and strengthened, when, a3 on this auspicious occa- 
sion, the honourable distinction is conferred, for the first time in the course of 
centuries, by the gracious condescension of not only a Sovereign, but a Queen, 
who is not only entitled to the reverence which beiongs to illustrious station and 
to the possession of constitutional authority, but who has also, in the highest 
degree, those endearing claims which arise from the constant and exemplary, 
though unostentatious practice of every private virtue. 

While we have the happiness thus to recognise the great moral influence which 
the example of your Mejesty exercises over your people in all the social relations 
of life, it is also our gratifying duty to acknowledge the blessings which, under 
divine Providence, have attended the public policy, that, with your Majesty’s 
willing sanction and approval, has been steadily pursued during the whole of 
your Majesty’s beneficent reign. 

‘The effect of that policy, based on the fall aud enlightened recognition of a 
wisely-regulated frecdom, is strikingly manifest in the generally flourishing 
condition of the realm, and in the inereased content and happiness of your Ma- 
jesty’s people, We believe that our conntry now enjoys more abundant ele- 
men's of social welfare and of national prosperity and strength than at any for- 
mer epoch of its history ; demonstrating that the free institutions under which 
we live, and the free commerce! 1 policy,'which, underyour Maje ty’s wise and be- 
nign auspices, has been recently consolidated in your Majesty’s dominions, are 
the surest means of promoting and the firmest foundations on which can rest the 
progressive happiness, peace, and prosperity of nations. 

That your Majesty may long live to witness the continued moral improvement 
and wellbeing of your people, and actively to aid in aecomp,ishing this great ob- 
ject of your Majesty’s benvolent sympathy and care, and that your Majesty and 
all most dear to )ou may be rewarded by every bleusing of life, is the fervent hope 
and prayer of these of your Majesty’s grateful subjects who have now the honour 
to address you. 

Given under the common seal of the corporation, this 10th day of October, 
1851. 


The addross, which was very beautifully mounted, having been pre- 
sented to the Queen, her Majesty handed it to the Secretary of State, 
from whom she received the following gracious reply, which her Majesty 
read most clearly and emphatically as follows :— 


Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen,—I have much pleasure in receiving the address 
you have presented to me, and I thank you for the warm loyalty and attach- 
inent it expresses. 

I rejoice to have been enabled to visit your borough—the capital of one of the 
most important branches of industry carried on in my dominions; and I have 
derived the highest gratification from ile favourable account you are enabled to 
give me of the condition of my people, with which, in this large and manuiac- 
turing district, you must be intinately acquainted. 

I feel deeply grateful to Providence ior the prosperity you describe, and 
earnestly solicitous for the continuance of the blessings we enjoy. 


The following address to Prince Albert was handed to his Royal 
Highness, but, according to the usual course, was not read:— 


TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT. 

May it please your Royal Highness,—We, the Mayor, Aldermen, and bur- 
gresoes of the horough of Manchester, rejuice in the opportunity afforded us by 
the visit of your Royal Highness to give expresssion to the feelings of regard 
which we entertain ‘or your Royal Highness as the consort of our beloved Queen, 
and of our admiration of the many excellences by which you have been distin- 
guished during your residence in this country. 

In the person of your Royal Highness we recognize the descendant ef a family 
renowned in the annals of Europe for having extended the liberties and civilisa- 
tion of wmenkind, by promoting the advancement of art and science, and by 
steadfustly maintaining, amidst the struggles of conflicting parties, the sacred 
rights of mental freedom and conscience. 

‘These virtues, congenial to the spiricand feelings of the British people, and 
which have impressed an endur fame on the memory of your ancestors, have 
been worthily emulsted by your Royal Highness—not, indeed, as with them, 
amid civil strife and warfare, but in accordance with the happily-altered circum- 
stances of society. 

On many of the important subjects that now deeply interest the public mind 
your Royal Highnesshas displayed an earnest and benevolent solicitude to re- 
move existing evil and suffering, and, by the general encouragement of industry 
and genius, to increase the legitimate demand for employment ; and, as a con- 
sequence, most satisfactorily to secure a lasting and progressive improvement in 


the condition of the people, 

‘To advance these and kindred purposes of high social value, your Royal High- 
noss proposed that vast design of which the perfect and triumphant development 
hus been realised in the Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations. That this 
country andthe world at large may derive the benofits contemplated by your 
Royal Highness, as the result of that glorious experiment is our sanguine hope 
and confident expectation; and we now most respectfully tender to your Royal 
Hichness our congratulations on its magnificent success. 

‘hat your Royal Highness and our beloved Queen may long live in the mutual 
enjoyment of every hapviness, a blessing to each other, to your children, and the 
nation, is our sincere and affectionate prayer. 

Given under the common seal of our corporation, this 10th day. of October, 
1851. 


The Mayor, and the mover and seconder of the address (Mr. Alderman 
Neeld, and Mr, Alderman Shuttleworth), had now the honour of kissing 
her Majesty’s hand. 

The Queen then communicated her command to Lord Grey, and the 
Mayor again approached and knelt at the foot of the throne. Her 
Majesty having received from Colonel Gordon his sword, then placed it 
across the shoulders of the worthy chief magistrate, and commanded 
him to rise, “ Sir John Potter.” 

This closed the public ceremonial in the hall of the Exchange, and 
the Queen proceeded down the centre passage to the retiring-rooms, at 
the Market-street end of the building. Immediately all present rose, 
and while the organ pealed out its loudeat notes, the compaay burst into 
a simultaneous and enthusiastic cheer, enough to shake the very roof of 
the buildiug. This was repeated with renewed vigour no less that nine 
times, during which the Queen and her suite reached the private recep- 
tion-rooms, where a splendid luacheon had been prepared. 

‘The Earl of KNesmere was also loudly cheered on leaving the hall. 

At five minutes to one o’clock the Queen left the Exchange. Some 
diffloulty and delay was experienced in bringing her Majesty’s carriage 
to the front, in consequence of the dense mass of people blocking up the 
entire area in front of the Exchange. It was at length found necessary 
to order up a troop ef the 16th Lancers, and the horses having been 
wheeled in line two or three times, the crowd was swept back into the 
udjvining streets and lanes, and the carriages drew up safely at the 
entrance. Among the gentlemen in the Exchunge during this ceremony, 
we observed the Karl Granville, the Earl of Curlisle, Lord de Tabley, 
the Bishop of Manchester, the Dean and Archdeacon of Manchester, 
Sir B. Heywood, Mr. A. Henry, M.P. ,Mr. Kershaw, M.P., Mr. Bright, 
M.P., Mr. Hindley, M.P., Mr. Heywood, M.P., Mr. Heald, M.P., Mr. W. 
Brown, M.P., Mr. Brotherton, M.P., Mr. E. Tootal, and Mr. W. Patten, 
M.L. Her Majesty was attended to the boundaries of the borough by 
the Mayor. The Royal party proceeded through St. Anne’s-square, and 
along St. Anne’s-street, and Dean’s-gate, to the Albert-bridge, upon 
which a very beautiful trinmphal arch had been erected, At this point 
her Majesty was met by the Mayor of Salford, who conducted the Royal 
party to the confines of that borough at Windsor-bridge, whence the 
Bolton troop of the Lancashire Yeomanry Cavalry, under Captain Lang- 
shaw, formed the Royal escort to Worsley. 

Atter the departure of her Majesty, the inhabitants of Manchester 
gave themselves up to enjoyment. Before the evening closed, all the 
principal warehouses and shops, and eyery private house in the prin- 
cipal streets, presented a perfect blaze of illumination. Those of the po- 
pulation who had been filling the windows of every house during the 
day, now turned out, and thousands poured in from Stockport and the 
surrounding districts, The illuminations were very beautiful, many of 
them far exceeding any ever produced in the metropolis. All the more 
frequented thoroughfares were impassable for some hours, and the streets 
remained densely crowded until after midnight. The police exerted 
themeelves in a very praiseworthy manner in order to prevent accident, 
but unfortunately two or three fatal casualties occurred. 


RETURN OF HER MAJESTY TO WORSLEY HALL, 


The extraordinary scenes through which the Queen had passed during 


the morning occasioned her Majesty very little futigue. After partaking 
of luncheon, the Queen and the Prince Consort, accompanied by nearly 
all the guests staying at the mansion, proceeded on foot to Worsley 
Church, ‘The Royal party walked through the grounds to the lodge 
gate, and across the turnpike road into the churchyard. A double line 
of constables was formed from the lodge gate to the church porch, be- 
hind which the villagers extended in every direetion. On her Majesty’s 


approach the cheering was most enthusiastic. The Queen was received 

at the chureh door by the Rev. St. Vincent Beechy, the incumbent (a 

son of the late Sir William Beechey). Her Majesty proceeded . 
down the principal aisle, and appeared much pleased with the 
architecture of the church, and its rich stained glass windows. Her 
Majesty left by the west door, and, preceded by the incumbent, passed 
through the parsonage garden into the private walks of the Earl of 
Ellesmere, and from thence to Lady Brackley’s poultry-yard, and 
through the beantiful woods te the dispensary at Kempnough, return- 
ing by Worsley Old Hall, where her Majesty was received by Mrs. 
Gectge Loch. The Koyal party returned to the mansion about six 
o'clock. 

The dinner circle on Friday night included the Earl and Countess of 
Cathcart, the Bishop of Manchester, the Mayor of Manchester, the 
Mayor of Salford, and a few other additions to the party in the mansion. 
After dinner, the Countess of Ellesmere received about one hundred of 
the leading clergy and other inhabitants of the district. 

In the course of the evening her Majesty received from the Bishop of 
Manchester a loyat address from the Bishop and clergy of the diocese, of 
which the following is a copy :— | 


TO THE QUERN’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 


We, your Majesty’s most dutiful, loyal, and devoted subjects, the bishop and | 
clergy of the diecese of Manchester, humbly request permission to tender with 
profoundest respect the assurance of our sincere and earnest attachment to your | 
Majesty, accompanied with our expression of heartfelt gratitude to the Author of | 
all Good for the happy dispositions and distinguished virtues with which, in his } 
mercy to us, He hath graciously been pleased to endow our beloved Sovereign. | 

As the clergy of a large and populous diocese, erected by your Majesty’s Royal 
favour into a separate see, we shall ever fesl it our boanden duty, as well as eur | 
solemn privilege, to seek, through Divine assistance, to carry out the objects of | 
the high commission with which we are entrusted, by inculcating, as ranch as in | 
us lies, the Scriptural tenets of our branch of Christ’s Holy Church; maintaining , 
in their full integrity and purity the great principies of Protestant faith, yet | 
recognising the Tight te liberty of conscience, as regards themselves, in such as 
may differ from us in religious opinion. 

The education of the young in sonnd and useful knowledge, ever accom- 
panied with acareful training in the great principles of the Gospe}, and aconstant | 
reeognition of Divine Providence as set forth in Holy Scripture, will, in addition | 
to our other duties, be the subject of our special and anxious care; and we | 
hope confidently, in the pur,uance of this great object, for your Mujesty’s most 
gracious protection and encouragement. We most gratefully hau ths Royal 
yisit with which your Majesty has graciously honoured Manchesier, in the full 
conviction that, while the bright and endearing example of the domestic vir- 
tues so uniformly exhibited by your Majesty and your Royal Consort, cannot 
put have won the admiration and affection of all clay:es of the community, this | 
evidence so graciously vouchsafed, that the gratitication and well-being even of 
the meanest subject is an object of consideration with your Majesty, cannot fail 
to oe under a benevolent and happy reign, their reverence, esteem, and 

‘atitude, 

o That the Almighty may long continue (amid the prayers and blessings of a 
grateful people) to shower upon your Majesty, your Royai Consort, and your 
Royal children, a rich and ample measure of prosperity here, to become the 
earnest of an unfading diadem hereafter, is our humble, fervent, and unore- 
mitted prayer and intercessicn. 


During Friday, the following address from the Dean and Canons of 
Manchester was presented to her Majesty, through Earl Grey :— 


May it please your Majesty we, your Majesty’s most dutifal and loyal subjects, 
the Dean and Cunons of Christ College, Manchester, founded by King Charles, 
beg leave, on behalf of ourselves and the other members of our college, to ap- 
proach jyour sae | with feelings of profound respect and devoted attachment 
upon the occasion of her Majesty’s public visit to Manchester. 

As objects of favour on the part of his Majesty King Charles I, under whose 
charter we now act, we feel itto be our duty upon all occasions to express gratl- 
tude fer the privileges conferred upon us by the Crown, and to assure your Ma- 
jesty especially of our desire to discharge faithfully the solemn obligations laid 
upon ns, and to testify, by every means in our power, loyalty to our Jovereiwn, 
adherence to the United Church of England and Ireland, of which your Ma- 
jesty is the legal head, and never-failing zeal 1a promoting those objects for which 
the Church exists, which we conceive to be universal extension of Christ’s holy 
Gospel, spsaking the truth in love, and tho preservation of peace and order 
amongst all classes of society. And we cannot but believe that the visit with 
which your Majesty is graciously pleased to honour these districts is eminently 


calculated to aid both ourselves and all other ministers of religion in the work 
in which we are engaged, by leading men of all ranks to consider the nature and 
excellence of that form of government uncer which we live, to perceive the 
benefits arising from your Majesty’s carefal regard for the rights and liberties of 
your subjects, and to uppreciate justly and gratefully the desire which is at all 
times shown to your Majesty for the welfare and happiness of your people. 

We earnestly entreat your Majesty to accept this humble memorial of our re- 
spect and thankfulness for the many benefits we enjoy under your Majesty’s pro- 
tection; and we pray sincerely that it may please the Almighty ruler of the 
universe to send down blessings continually upon your Majesty, his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Albert, and all other membors of your Royal family. 

Given under seal of the Chapter, this 9th day of October, 1851. 

Signed, by desire, on behalf of the Chapter, 
G. H. Bowens, D.D., Dean. 


Mr. Staite, the patentee of the electric light, was in attendance 


during the evening, and threw a bright moon into the shade by his effec- 
tive illumination of the atmosphere. 


THE PRINCE CONSORT’S VISIT TO BARROW-BRIDGE MILLS, 


On Saturday morning, at seven o’clock, his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, attended by Colonel Gordon and Sir James Clark, and accom- 
panied by Captain the Hon. I’. Egerton, left Worcley in a barouche and 
four, with outriders, to visit the extensive cotton-mills of Messrs. Gard- 
ner and Bazeley, at Barrow-bridge, near Bolton. His Royal Highness 
arrived at Bolton half an hour before the time announced, and his pass- 
age through the town was consequently witnessed by a comparatively 
small number of the inhabitants, who were only just beginning to assem- 
ble on the line of road. Flags and banners fluttered from 
the’ windows of most of the houses in the streets through 
which the Prince passed, and similar symbols of rejoicing were 
displayed in all the villages along the route from Worsley. His Royal 
Highness drove through Bradshaw-gate, Dean’s-gate, Bridge-street, and 
St. George’s-road, and proceeded by the old Chorley-road to the Dean- 
mills, which are three miles from Bolton. The Dean-mills consist of 
two maasive stone buildings, of great extent, and five stories in height ; 
and between them there is a lower edifice which contains a large room, 
fitted with benches, lighted with gas, and warmed by steam, where the 
workpeople have the means of shelter if they arrive before the mills are 
open, and where a liberal supply of newspapers and periodicals is pro- 
vided for their amusement and instruction. Upwards of 1060 hands are 
employed in the mills, and steam-engines giving 350 horses’ power are 
available. 

The Prince Consort was received by Messrs. Gardner and Bazeley (the 
latter of whom, it will be remembered, is one of the Royal Commissioners 
of the Great Exhibition.) His Royal Highness was, in the first instance, 
conducted by Mr. Bazeley to the cottages provided for the operatives ein- 
ployed in the mills. The Prince entered and inspected two of these 
cottages (which are built of stone), and expressed his satisfaction at 
the accommodation they afforded, and at the air of comfort which per- 
vaded them. His Royal Highness next visited the schools maintained 
by Mr. Bazley, chiefly, though not exclusively, fer the young persons em- 
ployed in his establishment. The school-rooms are three in number, 
good sized, well lighted, and thoroughly warmed and ventilated, for 
boys, girls, and infants ; and the schools are conducted by a muster, twe 
mistresses, and three monitors. The advantage of attending these 
schools (as we have intimated) is not confined to the young persons em- 
ployed by Mr’ Bazeley. The children who work in the mill attend school 
only three hours a day, and to them a charge of $d. a week is made, but 
the schools are open to any children on payment of 3d. a week. The 
Prince made some inquiries as to the nature of the instruction imparted, 
and examined the copy-books of some of the female children, who were 
engaged in writing at the time of his visit. The average daily attend- 
ance is 86 boys and 112 girls, most of whom work in the mill; and 70 
younger children receive instruction in the infant-school. An evening 
school for the elder boys and young men has also been established by the 
firm, and the average iittendance is about 30. A large apartinent, with 
galleries capable of affording accommodation to 1600 persons, extends 
over the school-rooms, and is used for lectures, tea parties, &c. At the 
time of the Prince’s visit, this room was prepared for a tea party of the 
operatives, which took place in the evening ; and among the decorations 
was introduced a large and handsome banner, with the inscription, 
“Welcome to Prince Albert.” His Royal Highness appeared to be 


much gratified at the provision made by the proprietors of the mills for 


the instruction and amusement of those whom they employ. 

While Prince Albert was inspecting this part of the establishment, a 
numerous body of ladies and gentlemen had gathered in the open space 
in front of the mills to pay their respects to his Royal Highness, The 
Prince, in passing from the school department of the mills, acknow- 
ledged the greetings of this assembly with much courtesy. Among the 
gentlemen present were the Bishop of Manchester; Mr. J. Heywood, 
M.P.; Mr. Bright, M.P.; Mr. Brotherton, M.P.; Mr. Blair, M.P.; Sir 
John Potter (Mayor of Manchester), Sir Elkanah Armitage (the Mayor 
of Bolton), Mr, Leonard Horner (factory Inspector for the district), nu- 


merous gentlemen connected with manufactures, several clergymen, and 
many county and borough magistrates. 

His Royal Highness was then conducted by Messrs. Gardner and Bare- 
ley to the extensive spinning-mills, and inspected in their regular order 
the consecutive processes of the cotton manufacture, from the entrance 
of the raw cotton into the opening and scutching machine to its con- 
version into the finest yarn. As a proof of the extent of the works, we 
may mention that in one of the rooms through which his Royal High- 
ness passed there are no less than 22,000 spindles, and that the total 
number of spindles in the doubling mill is 70,000, The Prince visited 
the doubling mille, steam-engine and boiler-house, and the co-operative 
provision store in connexion with the mill, which is managed by a com- 
mittee of the workmen. At the conclusion of his inspection, in which 
he was attended only by Messrs. Gardner and Bazeley and his suite, the 
Prince expressed his admiration at the arrangements of the establish- 
ment, and the gratification he had derived from his visit. 

His Royal Highness left the mills at ten o’clock, and drove off to 
Worsley Hall to join her Majesty. A brass band, consisting of workmen 
employed in the mills, struck up the National Anthem on the Prince’s 
a pia and he was moat loudly and heartily cheered by the assembled 
crowd. 


PRESENTATION OF THE WORSLEY ADDRESS TO HER 
MAJESTY, 


At eight o'clock on Saturday morning a deputation of the workmen’s 
singing classes, from Manchester, under the direction of Mr. R. Weston, 
arrived at the Hali to perform a matinale under her Majesty’s window. 
The Queen was already astir, and desired that the singers should chant 
their serenade within the mansion, which they did, acquitting themselves 
greatly to the satisfaction of her Majesty. 

A very interesting incident took place during the absence of the 
Prince Consort at Bolton. Her Majesty having kindly condescended 


| to receive an address from the clergy, teachers, and ehildren connected 
with the schools upon the Earl of Ellesmere’s Estate, in accordance with 


a pre-arranged plan, the scholars from the various districts began to 
arrive in the park at an early hour. By half-past nine o'clock the 
schools had all marched into the ground, preceded by the Worsley 
juvenile band of fifes and drums. Each school was headed by the 
clergyman of the district, and attended by its reapective teachers. The 
children were arranged upon the lawn in front of the hall, in 14 rows 
of about 100 each, with their flags and little bannerets of red and white, 
and blue and white. Inthe rear the mothersof the children were ad- 
mitted on to the grass slopes, above whom, on the upper slopes, were 
the neighbouring clergy, with their wives and other privileged spectators. 

Several troops of the Duke of Lancaster's Yeomanry Cavalry were 
drawn up beneath the slopes and in the rear of the children; and the 
weather being fortunately fine, the ensemble was remarkably brilliant 
and interesting. 

Soon after 10 o'clock the Queen appeared in the porch of the Hall, 
accompanied by the Prince of Wales, the Princess Royal, the Princess 
Alice, and Prince Alfred. Among the group of distinguished indi- 
viduals who surrounded her Majesty were the Earl and Countess 
of Ellesmere, the Marquis and Marchioness of Westminster, the 
Earl and Countess of Derby, the Earl and Countess of Sefton, 
the Earl and Countess of Wilton, the Ladies Aliee and Blanche 
Egerton, Earl Grey, the Duke and Duchess of Norfolk, Lord and 
Lady Brackley, the Hon. Colonel Phipps, &c. The Earl of Derby 
looked pale and unwell, and seemed to be still suffering from the 
étiects of his recent illness. A large party from Lod Wilton’s seat, 
Heaton Hall, arrived in time to witness the presentation. These 
included tie Lady Adeliza Fitzalan Howard, the Lady Octavia Grosve- 
nor, the Ladies Grey Hgerton, &c. The Duke of Wellington, amid 
the excitement just then prevailing, left the hall for London almost un- 
observed. As soon as her Majesty appeared at the entrance, the Rey. St. 
Vincent Beechey advanced, and handed to her Majesty the address. 
The rey. gentleman said:—“ May it please your Majesty, I have the 
honour to present to your Majesty the address of the clergy, teachers, 
and schools, of the Sunday and other schools of the three districts of 
Worsley, Walkden, and Ellenbrook.” 

Her Majesty was graciously pleased to reply, “ It is very delightful to 
see sO many scholars together under instruction.” 

The clergy then retired, and the ehildren sang the National Anthem ‘ 
exceedingly well; and inthe midst of three times three hearty cheers 
from the scholars and visitors, the Queen retired, and the schools were 
marched to the landing-place to witness the Royal embarkation. 

The addregs aboye alluded to explains, in very simple yet expressive 
language, the happy connexion subsisting between Lord Ellesmere and 
his numerous dependants, and for that reason a copy is appended :— 


May it please your Majesty,—The clergy, teachers, and scholars in con- 
nexion with the Sunday and weekly schools of Worsley, Walkden, and Ellen- 
brook, approach your Majesty, on this auspicious occasion, with the sincere ex= 
Pression of their devoted loyalty and attuchment to your Majesty, his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, and your August family. 

ine visit of your Majesty to our munificent patron most powerfully €emands 
such an expression of eur sentiments; for in no portion of these realms bas 
the epoch of your Majesty’s accession been connected with greater cause for 
thankfulness than in these three districts. 

Previously to that event, of happy memory, a small extra-parochial chapel at 
Elienbrock was the only place of worship within the distance of three miles 
which our established Church possessed, and great moral and piysical degra- 
dation accompanied the waut of religious instruction and beneficent suparine 
tendenes which prevailed. 

But ic hus su pieased wivine Providence, that the very year in which your 
Majesty was mercifully called to the throne of these realms should be also @ 
year of regeneration to these districts, and that each succeeding year shouli ad 
a blessing to ovr labouring population. = - 

Since that time, Sunday, daily, infant, and other schools have sprung up in 
rapid succession ; libraries, @ dispensary, and clubs for various purposes have 
been established; two churches have been erected, and their officiating clergy 
provided, thus offering additional means of worshipping God, free of any puy- 
ment whatever, to upwards ef 1300 of the population. 

Through the Divine blessing on these means, aided as they have been by the 
acts passed by your Majesty prohibiting the daughters of our poorer inhabitants 
from the unfeminine labour of the ceal-pit, as well as by the great impetus given 
to education by the grants and inspection of the Committee of Council, whose 
examiners have already been enadicd to pronounce the schools of Worsley as 
amongst the best in this county, the happiest results have taken place. 

It is not without pride, mingied with the deepest gratitude where it is so justly 
due, that we present béfere your Majesty this day nearly 1400 children of our 
labouring population, now receiving daily or Sunday instruction, aceording to 
the pure principles of our Protestant Established Church, with nearly 200 Sune 
day teachers, from a population not exceeding 5000, within the three districts 
immediately connected with our generous patron, whom your Majesty has gra- 
ciously delighted to honour. 

We believe, on the one hand, that it will greatly rejoice your Majesty to be 
thus assured, from personal inspection, that the great and good cause of sound 
religious education, which your Majesty and your Royal Consort have so much 
at heart, is here progressing in some degree proportionate te your desires And, 
on the other hand, we are persuaded, that thus to behold their Queen and the Ruyal 
Princes, of whom they have so often heard, and for whom they have so ofven 
prayed, will Ivave upon the hearts of even the youngest of these children indsli- 
ble impressions of duty, loyalty, and love, and cause them to join ther pastors 
and teachers in offering tp more ardent prayers that Almighty God may long 
preserve your Mujesty upon the throne of these realms, and bless your Royal 
Consort and your hopefai cuildren, * ia health and wealth ivag to live, strength- 
ened to overcome all your enemies,” if such there be, “and, finally, alter this 
life, to attain everlasting joy and felicity.” 

Signed in behalf of the clergy, teachers, and scholars, 
Sr. Vincent Beccuty, M.A., Incumbent of Worsley. 


THE ROYAL DEPARTURE FROM WORSLEY HALL. 


His Royal Highness Prince Albert returned from Barrowbridge at 11 
o'clock, immediately after which preparations were made for her Majesty’s 
departure. The Royal standard was lowered at 20 minutes after 11 
o'clock, and the Countess of Ellesmere inmmediately left the mansion for 
the embarkation pavilion, in an open phaéton, accompanied by Lord 
Ellesmere, her Ladyship taking the reins. 

Her Majesty entered the Royal carriage at the same moment, and pro- 
ceeded at a very slow pace across the park, escorted by a company of the 
Yeomanry Cavalry, between a file of which regiment the Queen passed 
from the Hall to the canal, The Royal party, on arriving at the pavi- 
lion, took their seats in the State barge, which immediately moved of 
towards the Patricroft station, followed by two other barges containing 
the Royal suite and attendants. 

Her Majesty was accompanied to Patricroft by the Earl and Countess 
of Ellesmere, the Earl of Sefton, the Duke and Duchess of Norfolk, the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Westminster, the Karl and Countess of 
Derby, the Earl and Countess of Wilton, and all the youthful members 
of Lord Ellesmere’s family. The canal banks between Worsley and V’at- 
ricroft, a distance of about two miles, were lined with spectators, who 
cheered her Majesty most enthusiastically as the barges swept along. 

The Queen landed at Patricroft at a few minutes before twelve 
o'clock, and at once proceeded up the elegantly decorated corridor to the 
railway station, leaning upon the ara of the Earl of Ellesmere, and fols 
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lowed by Prince Albert leading the Countess of Ellesmere, the Royal 
children, and suite. Her Majesty was received on the platform of the 
railway atation by Lieutenant-General Barl Cathcart, K.C.B., command- 
ing the northern district, and his staff, including Lieutenant-Colonel 
Yorke, Lieutenant-Colonel Barnard, and the Hon, A. M. Catheart. Mr. 
G. C. Glyn, M.P., chairman of the North-Western Railway Company, 
with Captain Huish, the general manager, and several other officers of 
the company, were also in-attendance. 

Among the company on the platform were the Countess Cathcart, 
Lady Trafford, Mra. Lee (the wife of the Bishop of Manchester), the 
Dean of Menchester, Sir J. Potter (Mayor of Manchester), and the Rey. 
W. Marsden. viear of Eccles. Her Majesty was received with every 
mark of enthusiastic affection. A guard of honour of the 28th Regi- 
ment, consisting of 100 men, under the command of Lieut.-Colonel Mas- 
siter, with the regimental band, was stationed on the platform, and re- 
ceived her Majesty with the usual military honours. 

The Queen, Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales, and the Princess 
Royal immediately entered the state carriage, Prince Alfred and the 
Princess Alice being placed under the charge of the ladies of the Royal 
suite (ViscountessCanning and the Hon. MissByng) in enothcr carriage. 
The train consisted of seven carriages—the state carriage, four first-class 
earriages for the Royal suite and servants, and two luggage vans. 
Among the passengers were Earl Grey, the Earl Granyille, Sir James 
Clark, Mr. Glyn, M.P., aud Captain Huish. 

At twelve o’clook precisely, the Queen having taken leave of Lord and 
Lady Ellesmere, and the other noble and distinguished persons present, 

the train moved off at a rapid rate towards Manchester. 


HER MAJESTY’S PROGRESS FROM LANCASHIRE TO 
WINLSOR CASTLE. 

The train reached Manchester in about ten minutes, and passed round 
the town by the new line of the Warrington and South Junetion Rail- 
way to the point where the Manchester and Birmingham is joined. 
Large masses of the inhabitants had turned out to see the Queen pass. 
The town was still decorated with flags, and had not put off its holiday 
attire; the air was clear, and the place looked well in the bright sun- 
shine. From Manchester to Stockport, and for some milea beyond, 
the Royal route lay through an almost continuous district of milla, 
warehouses, and other vast manufacturing and trading establish- 
ments; and as it happened that this part of the journey took place 
during the dinner hour, when the working classes got their brief respite 
from toil, the whole population lined the railroad, and the 
Royal party travelled the first hour of their journey within 
hearing of ceaseless cheers. This lengthen ed ovation was perhaps a 
more genuine compliment to her Majesty, than the more formal demon- 
stration of the preceding day. The chance of getting a glimpse of the 
Royal person as the train passed was very slight, and the object of the 
people was evidently to please her Majesty by parting shouts of af- 
fectionate farewell. The lengthened panorama thus presented must 
have been very gratifying to her Majesty ; and even without attaching 
to it a meaning, the picture would have b een striking for its groupings. 
At Stockport the sight was a wonderful one. The scene was observed 
by the royal party from the magnificent viaduct which spans the 
town. Every roof of every building, walls, windows, pailings, carts, 
trucks, and every imaginable place, were crowded with men, women, and | 
children. The train went over the viaduct very s!owly, and thus every 
particular of this marvellous picture could be thoroughly appreciated. 

The Royal train reached Crewe at eight minutes after one o'clock. 
Here the workmen in the employ of the London and North-Western 
Railway Company, with their wives and families, were assembled to greet 
her Majesty, which they did right loyally. The Royal party remained 
here for a few moments to allow of a change of engine, the train hence- 
forward to Rugby, being under the direction of Mr. Trevethick, the lo- 
comotive superintendent of the northern division of the London and 
North-Western Railway. From Crewe, the railway having an incline 
of fourteen miles, two engines were attached. At Whitmore the ne- 
cessity for this assistance ceased, andthe train ran merrily on to Staf- 
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LIVERPOOL. 
ST. GEORGE’S HALL. 


Tus, the most splendid architectural feature in Liverpeol, will, when 
completed, be one of the finest public buildings in the kingdom. From 
its position, immediately opposite the Lime-street station of the London 
and North-Western Railway, its great extent and architectural beauty, 
it cannot fail to attract the attention of every visitor to Liverpool. The 
want of a large hall for concerts, publie meetings, &c., and of suitable 
assize courts for this town, had long been felt; and after much considera- 
tion it was determined to erect two buildings for the required purposes 
contiguous to each other, upon a piece of ground presented to the town 
by the corporation. Upon this premiums were offered for the best de- 
signs of the intended structures, both of which were awarded to the 
late Mr. H. Lonsdale Elmes, there being seventy-five plans sent in for 
the hall, and eighty-six for the assize courts. As, according 
to the original plans adopted, one of the buildings would necessarily 
have interfered with the other, Mr. Elmes was called upon to remodel 
them, which he did by uniting them so as to form but one building. 
Mr. Elmes’ new plan having been finally approved by the town council 
in May, 1841, the building was almost immediately commenced. The 
whole cost of the hail, when completed, will be about £200,000, 
which comes out of the corporation funds. Owing tothe death of the 
architect, and other causes to which it is not necessary here to allude, 
the progress of the building towards completion was for some time sus- 
pended; but the works are now being rapidly proceeded with under the 
direction of Mr. Weightman, the surveyor of the corporation, assisted 
by Mr. W. H. Wordley, who has himself designed several portions of 
the interior, the plans of which were in an unfinished state at the de- 
cease of Mr. Elmes. The building is of the Corinthian order of archi- 
tecture, arranged throughout so as to produce a rich polystyle composi- 
tion of more than usual variety and contrast. The eastern fasade is no 
less than 425 feet in length, the columns being 45 feet high, and 4 feet 6 
inches in diameter. The south front, owing to the great fall of the 
ground at the end of the site—nearly 16 feet—has the ap- 
pearance of being raised upon a terrace, which gives it a 
noble and picturesque effect. This front chiefly consists of an 
octostyle, with a monoprostyle portico recessed within so as to 
give it a depth of 24 feet. The columns of this front ere raised 
upon a stylobate 10 feet high, and continued along the other 
fronts; and the height from the ground line to the apex of the pedi- 
ment is 95 feet. Notwithstanding the beauty of this front, it is only 
subordinate in the general design to the eastern jucade, which clearly 
expresses the nature of the internal arrangements of the building. The 
advanced colonnade in the centre is 200 feet in length, and being recessed 
forms a sheltered promenade 26 feet deep. This corresponds with the 
«xtent of St. George's Hall, which stands between the two assize courts, 
rnd is externally defined by being carried up higher than the rest of 
the building. This division of the front contains fifteen intereolumns, 
and the one on either side five more. There are also square pillars 
placed here, between which an ornamental screen is carried up below, 
the upper parts of the shaft being insulated, and producing a very novel 
and ;leasing contrast. The north frent is composed of a projecting 
hemicycle, the architectural order being continued in attached 
columns. By this arrangement considerable variety is produced in 
the appearance ef the building, the north-ea-t view of which 
differs considerably from that of the south-east. The principal 
entrance will be at the south portico, the entablature of which is filled 
with emblematical sculpture. The entrance-hall at this en@ of the 
building is as yet unfinished; but, during the last week, in time to do 
honour to her’Majesty’s visit, a beautiful marble statue ofthe late George 
Stephenson, who may be fairly designated the father of the railway 
system, from which Liverpool has derived so much benefit, by Mr. John 
Gibson, has been placed within it. The entire length of the building, 
from north to south, including the steps leading to the southern portico, 
is about 500 feet. Theextent of the .nterior may be judged of from the 
fact, that it comprises a concert-room capable of accommodating from 
1200 to 1400 persons, two commodious assize courts, a sheriff’s court, 
jury rooms, and several smaller apartments for public use, in addition to 
kitchens, and numerous rooms for officers and servants. The northern 


ford, where it arrived at seven minutes after twoo’clock. Here the Mayor 
and corporation of the borough were upon the platform in their official 
robes. A large concourse of people had assembled at the station, and 
the Marquis of Anglesey, the Earl of Harrowby, Earl Talbot, and many 
of the neighbonring gentry were present. The Lord-Lieutenant, the 
Marquis of Anglesey, introduced the Mayorof Stafford to her Majesty, 
who was graciously pleased to touch the mace of the ancient and loyal 
borough of Stafford. Leaving Statford, the train proceeded by the Trent 
Valley through Shugborough, the beautiful estate of the Earl of Lichfield, 
and over a district of great picturesque beauty forsome miles. At Lichfield 
the hopes of a very large number of ladies who had assembled to see the 
Queen were grievously disappointed, the train running through the sta- 
tion without any perceptible slackening of the speed. 

At Rugby, where the Royal train arrived at 20 minutes past 3,a 
great crowd were as:embled, conspicuous among whom were the boys 
of the Rugby school, headed by their masters in their robes. While the 
train stopped to change engines, an attempt was made to present an 
address to her Majesty fromm the. Rugby scholars, praying a week's 
holiday. Unfortunately, an informality in the document prevented its 
presentation, 

Mr. M‘Connell, the locomotive superintendent of the southern division 
ef the London and North-Western Railway, took charge of the engine 
at Rugby, and brought her Majesty on to Watford. The journey over 
this portion of the line was performed with admirable precision. A few 
minutes lost at Rugby would have been madeup before reaching Wat- 
ford, but for the partial failure of one of the feed pipes between Weedon 
and Wolverton, which rendered a change of engines, not contemplated, 
necessary at the latter place. As it was, the Royal train arrived at 
Waitferd at three minutes after five o'clock, without the occurrence of a 
single casualty ; the whole journey of 176 miles, including stoppages, 
having been performed in five hours. 

Her Majesty and the Prince Consort, on alighting from the Royal 
train, expressed to Mr. Glyn their high satisfaction at the manner in 
which the journey had been performed. The Prince Conzort also con- 
versed for some moments with Captain Huish. 

Lord Robert Grosvenor, Lord Rokeby, and the Hon. Misses Montagu 
were among the nobility resident in the neighbourhood, who had as- 
sembled to meet her Majesty. Mr. Stewart, the Secretary of the Lon- 
don and North Western Railway, was also in attendance. 

The arrangements at the Watford station, at which point the Royal 
party left the railway and proceeded by road to Windsor, were 
very generally admired, the active and intelligent station-master at 
this place (Mr. Stubbs) having completed’ such preparations as were ne- 
ceesary for the comfort of the Royal party. 

Her Majesty left the station at twenty minutes after five o’clock in 
one of the Royal carriages, and proceeded to Rickmansworth, under 
escort of a company of the 8th Hussars. Her Majesty arrived at this 
pretty village at a quarter to six. A triumphal arch (of which a Sketch 
is given in another column) was erected by the inhabitants of this place 
in honour of her Majesty, From Rickmansworth, a company of the 
Uxbridge Yeomanry, under the command of Captain Cox, had the 
honour of forming the escort to Uxbridge, where her Majesty arrived at 
twenty minutes past six, and was received by a guard of honour of the 
Uxbridge Yeomanry, commanded by Captain De Burgh, the Command- 
ant, the band of the corps playing the National Anthem. It being Ux- 
bridge fair, the town presented a most animated appearance; and the 
hearty cheers which greeted her Majesty and the Prince on their arrival 
afforded a pleasant evidence of the leyalty of the agricultural popula- 
tion of Middlesex and Buckinghamshire. From Uxbridge, Captain De 
Burgh, with Lieut. Mammer-ley, and a relief party of the, yeomanry, 
formed the Royal eseort to Biack Park, at which point they were re- 
lieved by the Royal Horse Guards, who accompanied her Majesty to 


—— Castle, where the Royal party arrived about half-past seven 
o’chock. 


The following letter, expressive of her Majesty’s entire satisfaction 
with the arrangements made for her reception on Friday week, was re- 
ceived by Sir John Potter on Saturday morning :— 


2 ; Worsley, Oct. 10th, 1851. 

Sir,—I have much pleasure in acquainting you that I have received the 
Queen’s commands to express to you her Majesty’s entire satisfaction with the 
arrangements made on the occasion of her visit this day to Manchester. Her 
Majesty was highly gratified by the proceedings of the day, and by the manner 
in which she was received.—I have the honour to be, sir, your very obedient 
servant, GREY. 
Sir John Potter, Knight, Mayor of Manchester. 


A similar communication was addressed to the Mayor of Salfc and 
also to the Mayors of Lancaster and Liverpool, sing 


entrance leads to the Nisi Prius Court, and the southern entrance to the 
Crown Court, both courts being of the same extent, 60 feet by 50 feet, 
and 46 feet high. These rooms are beautifully proportioned, «nd have 
highly enriched arched panelled ceilings, supported by 22 columns of 
Aberdeen granite, with bronzed Corinthian capitals. These courts, 
which are lighted from above, are at present connected with the great 
hall by colonnades, which it is intended to fill in with glazed bronze 
gates, ornamented with heraldic designs. The courts are so nearly com- 
pleted, that they are expected to be opened for business at the approach- 
ing winter assizes. St. George’s Hall, which, we have already stated, 
forms the centre of the building, is 176 feet long by 75 feet wide, and 73 
feet high; and along the upper part of its sides it is extended by a series 
of recesses 13 feet deep, which appear to be obtained ont of the thick- 
ness ef the wall, whereas they are im reality derived from running over 
the eorridor surrounding this part of the interior, and which both sepa- 
rates from and connects the Hull with the lawcourts. It is intended 
that the flooring of the Hall shall be of marble. The vaulted ceiling, of 
68 feet span, is formed ef perforated bricks; they not only being much 
lighter than the common bricks, but possessing great advantages in point 
of ventilation. These bricks are of the same deseription as those used 
in Prince Albert’s model cottages, Hyde-park, and are the invention of 
Mr. Rawlinson, C.E. The weight of the ceiling if ordinary bricks had 
been used would have been 1000 tons, whereas it is now only 600 tons. 
‘The ceiling of this Hall is supported by 24 red granite pillars, 31 feet 
high, with bronzed Corinthian capitals, standing on a stybolate of 
granite 5 feet 6 inches high. The Hail ia lighted on the west side laterally 
through the windows in the recesses, and on the opposite side by small 
domes, one of which is placed in each recess, in addition to two large 
semicircular windows, one at each end of the Hall. The concert-room, 
at the north end of the building, is semicircular in form, measuring 75 
feet from east to west, and the same length from north to south. The 
Hall, during the assizes, will be open to the public as approaches to the 
courts; and, at other times, appropriated to public meetings, public 
dinners, or other purposes, as the council may decide. 


THE LANDING STAGE, ST. GEORGE'S PIER. 


This pier, which is a most gigantic work of art, was iaunched from 
the dock in which it was built on the 31st of May, 1847, and towed to its 
present moorings by seven steamers. The figure of the upper surfaee 
of the stage very nearly represents a ship's deck, with a bow at each 
end. The flooring consists of five-inch planks of the best pitch pine, the 
same as used in first-rate lineof battle ships These planks are secured 
together by compressed treenails, and are made tight by caulking. In 
order to prevent the lodgment of water, the surface is sloped gently 
towards the edge. The flooring rests upon a double tier of balks firmly 
ttrapped together, making the entire depth of the woodwork 3} feet. 
Underneath, running transversely with this platform, are 39 iron pon- 
toons, flat on the upper surface on which the timbers rest, and cylindrical 
on the Jower, so as to offer the smallest amount of obstruction to the flow 
of the tide beneath. The length of the pontoons corresponds with the 
breadth of the flooring ; except where the Jatter tapers off towards the 
ends, where they are 80 feet long by 10 in width, and 6in depth. These 
pontoons are connected with the woodwork by iron straps, and they can 
be entered by man-holes from the deck, when necessary to be examined 
or repaired. The connexion between the stage ‘and the pier is by means 
of two iron bridges, each weighing 90 tons, and being 17 feet in width by 
150 feet long, the north bridge being used by carriages for descending, 
and the southern bridge for aseending from the stage. Accommodation 
is provided for pedestrians at both bridges, and eonfusion prevented by a 
separate footyath for the arrival and embarkation of passengers. ‘The 
pontoons are always in deep water, so that steamers can come alongside 
at any state of the’ tide. The area of the deck ig about 4500 square 
yards, or nearly an aere. The tonnage by carpenters’ measurement is 
16,000 tons ; upon the centre area of the deck there is standing room for 
40,000 persons. The draught of wateris about 3feet. A large Burmese 
bell, nearly a ton in weight, has lately been placed in the centre of the 
deck adjoining the shed, for the purpose of being rung in foggy weather 

as a signal of locality to the numerous steamers plying to and fro. The 
cost of the stage was upwards of £50,000, and the working of it amounts 
to £1500 per annum, irrespective of repairs. In addition to the other 
accommodations of the stage, a large shed was erected at the close of 
1849, and opened to the public in January, 1850, to afford shelter 
whilst waiting for the steamers in bad weather. Commodious waiting 
and refreshment-rooma have also been established. In front of this 
shed, and high above it, a very extensive stand was erected upon this 
occasion, to enable about 2000 of her Majesty’s liege subjects to view 
the embarkation, tickets for which were granted by the Corporation 
and Dock Committee. The whole of this stand was lavishly decorated 


with flags, and had a very pleasing effect, In order the better to accom- 
modate the Royal party, the services of Mr. Benjamin Edgington, of 
Duke-street, Southwark, had been secured by the Dock Committee, for 
the decoration of the landing-place and its approaches. The-floors of 
the bridges and the stage were covered with coir matting, and-over the 
matting on the bridges crimson baize was laid. The bridges were ca- 
nopied with an awning 163 feet in length and 10 feet in width, the 
exterior being of canvass, and the interior of scarlet and white drapery. 
Two circular tents, 86 feet in diameter, had been placed on the piers at 
the entrance to each bridge. They were surmounted by flag-staffs, &e. 
A smaller octagonal tent was placed on the landing-stage, immediately 
oppos‘te the point of embarkation and debarkation. An awning was 
spread from the extremities of the bridge to the tent, beneath which 
the Queen was to pass. At the entrance to one bridge of the landing- 
stage was suspended the shield containing the Royal arms, with flags 
pendent from each side; and at the other bridge the shield of the Dock 
Committee, suitably accompanied, was placed. The Royal standard 
floated over exch of the tents, and from the centre of the stage numerous 
other flags were appropriately distributed. 


THE EMBARKATION. 

The Queen and Prince Albert embarked from the landing-stage on 
board the Fairy about half-past eleven o'clock, followed by the Princess 
Royal and Prince of Wales, and Princess Alice and Prince Alfred, the 
Royal children walking hand in hand. These were immediately fol- 
lowed by the ladies and gentlemen composing the Royal suite. The 
Queen and Royal family were received by Captain Lord Adolphus Fitz~ 
clarence, and conducted to the round-house on the deck of the Fairy, 
which, being covered in, protected the Royal party from the weather, 
whilst they could obtain through the large plate-glass windows an ex- 
cellent view of all that was taking place on the river and its shores. 


THE WATER PROCESSION, 

The whole length of the centre of the river from Dingle Point to 
Bootle Bay was lined with a double row of steamers, at distances of 150 
yards apart, the intervals being filled in with gentlemen’s yachts, row- 
boats, and pilot boats, all dressed out with colours of different nations, 
In sailing round the coast her Majesty also passed round this double 
line of steamers and other boats, the company on board of which 
loudly cheered her, as did the assembled thousands on the shore. The 
procession was led by the Vernon, a very fast and handsome Birkenhead 
ferry-boat, under the charge of Mr. Jones, the Assistant Marine- 
Surveyor of Liverpool, to aet as pilot to her Majesty. The 
Fairy immediately followed the Vernon, and the rear was brought 
up by two vessels belonging to the City of Dublin Mail Steam-packet 
Company, the Zblena and Trafalyar, and the Commodore, belonging to 
Messrs. M‘Iver and Co., which were handsomely placed at the disposal 
of the Dock Committee, for the accommodation of themselves and 
friends, it having been arranged that no other vessels should be allowed 
to follow in the wake of the Royal yacht. 


THE AREA OF THE EXCHANGE. 

The Exchange buildings form three sides ef a square, and have as 
many interior facades. Those on the east and west sides are surmounted 
by a range of columns, with Corinthian capitals, supporting a massive 
cornice and balustrade, and covering arched piazzas of fifteen feet in 
length, extending aloxg each facade. The north side of the Exchange 
presents a projecting centre, with a portico of duplicated columns, through 
which the road passes out of the quadrangle into the adjoining street. 
The columns are surmounted by anu entablatuie, supporting four sculp- 
tured figures of the elements, corresponding with emblematic figures re- 
presenting the four quarters of the werld placed on the north end of the 
Town-Hall, which forms the south side of the equare. In the centre ef 
the extensive area formed by these buildings is placed a handsome 
monument to the memory of Lord Nelson. This statue was erected in 
1812, at an expense of £9000, raised by public subscription. Our Il!us- 
tration is taken from the north side of the area of the Exchange, and 
exhibits the northern end of the Town-Hall and south side of the 
square at the moment when her Majesty and the Royal family presented 
themselves in the balcony of the centre window of the large ball-room 
after receiving the address from the corporation. A crimson canopy 
was erected ever the balcony for the occcasion, and served to protect 
her Majesty from the falling rain. 


THE PRESENTATION OF THE ADDRESS. 

The Address to her Majesty from the corporation of Liverpool was 
presented in the grand ball-room of the Town-Hall. This room, which 
is 98 feet long by 40 wide, was handgomely fitted up for the occasion, 
and covered with crimson cloth. In the centre of the south side was a 
raised dais, upon which was placed beautifully carved chairs for her 
Majesty and the members of the Royal family, accommodation being 
provided at the sides for the members of her Majesty’s suite. Around the 
dais alarge open space was reserved. for the Mayor and members of the 
corporation ; and the other sides of the room, with the exception of a 
passage leading to the centre window, which was reserved for her 
Majesty’s approach to the baleony7, were fitted up with raised seats, 
covered with crimféon cloth, to which about 500 ladies and gentlemen 
connected with the members of the corporation were admitted to view 
the ceremony. The scene, which was extremely striking, was much 
enlivened by the three large clsandeliers in the ball-room being 
lighted. 


ARRIVAL OF MER MAJMSTY AT THE TOWN HALL. 

The Royal party arrived at the Town Hall, from the excursion on the 
water, shortly before one o'clock, und were received at the principal 
or south entrance by his worskip the Mayor. The Town Hall 
is a magnificent structure, advantageously situated at the ex- 
tremity of Dale-street, immediately facing Castle-street, one of the 
main thoroughfares of the town. The foundation-stone was laid in 
1749, and the building erected from the design of the late Mr. Wood, of 
Bath. The principal front is on the south side, and the entrance con- 
sists of an arched portico, over yrhich there is a balcony, surmounted 
by an entablature, supported by noble Corinthian pillars. From the 
centre of the building rises a st@ely dome, which is also supported by 
Corinthian columns, and surrouncked by an open gallery, from which a 
most extensive panoramic view can be obtained, The whole is sur- 
mounted by a colossal figure of Britannia. The front of the Town Hall 
was splendidly illuminated on the evening of the Royal visit. 


THE CUSTOM-NOUSE AND SAILORS’ HOME. 

The Custem-House, comprising also the Post-office and other revenue 
offices, occupies the site of the old’ «iock, the first work of the kind con- 
structed, not only in Liverpool, baitin thekingdom. ‘he town princi- 
jared owes the possession of this raagnificent building to the united 
nfluence of Canning and Huskisso1:, who pointed out to the Govern- 
ment the neceseity of it, and the imo onvenience of the revenue buildings 
then existing. It was ultimately arranged that the corporation of Liver- 
pool should give the land, valued at £90,000, and undertake the erection 
of the building, and, at the expirjtion of twenty years, cede the whole 
to Government, the latter paying for it £150,000, in annual payments of 
£25,000 each. The foundation-st one of the building was laid on the 
28th of August, 1848, The archi tecture is Ionic, and its chasteness has 
been much admired. Lofty portic 1s, supported by eight Ionic pillars, 
adorn the centre and east and westtfronts, and the centre of the buildin 
is surmounted by a magnificent di me, lighted by sixteen windows, an 
ornamented by pilasters. The gre nd front of the building is opposite to 
South Castle-street, along which { he Royal cortége proceeded. A little 
to the east of the Custom-House, ] poking from South Castle-street, stands 
the Sailors’-Home, where seamen frequenting Liverpool are provided 
with board, lodging, and medica’: attendance, at a moderate charge. The 
foundation-stone of the Home wras laid on the 31st of July, 1846, by 
H.R.H. Prince Albert, when he visited Liverpool for the first time. The 
style of architecture is Elize’bethwn, and, being six stories high, the 
building forms a curious cortrast to the Custom-House. The Royal 
party had an excellent view of thea» buildinge as the procession returned 
from the Docks towards the Townhall, as it proceeded round the front 
of the Custom-Houee, and tnrned wp South Castle-street, 


PATRICROFT. 
ARRIVAL OF HER MAJESTY AT THE RAILWAY STATION. 


The Patricroft station, on the L tverpool and Manchester section of the 
London and North-Western Raily ray, is situated on the north side of the 
line, about — miles from Manches ter, and miles from Liverpool. The 
station is an open one, but preli minary to the arrival of her Mojesty 
4 pavilion was erected, spanning t ke area in front of the station by three 
arches, the principal front being in the direction of the train arriving 
from Liverpool. It consisted of large arch in the centre, extending 
across the line proper, with a si faller arch on each side-rone coyerin; 
the platform, and the other an eqfual space on the opposite side. Each 
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arch was surmounted by a high pitched gable 
above. The height of the centre arch was bis 25 feet, and of the side 
arches 15 feet. The Royal arms were emblazoned over the main arch, 
and the pillars were entwined with overgreens. Over the pediment was 
a large gilt crown, five feet wide and eight feet high, with flags floating 
above. In length, parallel with the station, the erection extended about 
60 feet, and rested on a series of pillars. The whole was covered above, 
and lined within with calicoes of various colours. On the south side, 
about four yards behind, the part appointed for the Reya! visitors to 
alight from the carriages, there was a platform raised about two feet 
above the level of the line, for the convenience of the directors, and for 
other parties privileged to witness the reception. The entire number of 
pilasters supporting the three arches was 28, being arranged in four 
rows of seven, and these were entwined with evergreens, and otherwise de- 
corated, the whole forming an agreeable contrast to the previously rather 
plain-looking station. When the line was originally constructed, a 
narrow footpath was made on its southern side, leading to the Bridge- 
water Canal, for the convenience of the Earl of Ellesmere. With 
the consent of the company, this path has been extended to 
nine feet in width, at the cost of his Lordship; and. the 
path was converted into a covered avenue, through which 
to approzeh the embarkation stage. The corridor through which 
her Mujesty had to pass to the Royal barge, on leaving the station, was 
270 feet long and 9 feet wide. The walls were formed into panels of 
poncean cloth, relieved with suitable mouldings, &e. The roof was 80 


arranged as to present the appearance of a richly-grained ceiling, sup-— 


ported by ornamental arches, which rested ugon thirty-eight square 
pillars, and seven circular ones. The whole of these pillars weie covered 
with fluted cambric, the capitals and bases richly ornamented and 
finished in white and gold. At each extremity of the corridor was a 
Tion rampant, boldly carved in wood, supporting a silk banner, upon 
which the Ellesmere arms were richly emblazoned. It was lighted on 
its southern side by fourteen windows. At the point where the avenue 
approached the canal, it described a ourve, and terminated in a more 
lofty erection—the embarkation stage, ranging 30 yards along the side 
of the canal, having an arched projection over the water of eight feet. 
The interior ornamentation of this portion corresponded generally with 
the corridor. The whole was covered with canvass, both at the top and 
sides, several thousand of yards being required for the purpose. Along 
the ridge of the roof, and at various angles, a great number of flag-stwfis 
were erected, from which a profusion of flags were waving. Our Iljus- 
tration of the arrangements at Patricroft station represents the principal 
front of the pavilion, a8 described above, as it appeared immediately 
after her Majesty’s arrival. 


WORSLEY. 
ARRIVAL OF HER MAJESTY. 


At five o'clock her Majesty and the Royal party arrived at the land- 
ing-stage on the canal, on which an elegantly-decorated pavilion, some- 
what similar to that at the Patricroft Railway station, had been erected 
for their reception. Lady Ellesmere was the first to disembark, and 
was followed by the Duke of Wellington. Lady Brackley and Prince 
Albert next alighted—the Prince proceeding at once to lift the Royal 


chiliren from the barge. Her Majesty was next handed from the barge by | 


his Royal Highness; and the rest of the Royal party having landed, 
the whole of them proceeded in six carriages, each drawn by four 


horses, to Worsley Hall, under escort of the Worsley division of Lanca- | 


shire Yeomanry Cavalry, commanded by Captain Nicholson. 


WORSLEY HALL. 


This is 2 comparatively modern building, having been erected by the 
noble owner, the Earl of Kilesmere, only seven or eight years since, near 


the site of the former family residence, built in the middle of the last cen- 
tury. The mansion, which was designed by Mr. Blore, is in the Me- | 


diwyal style, and, standing upon an eminence, commands a view of no 
less than seven counties. 
SALFORD. 


THE ARCH AT WINDSOR-BRIDGH. 


This arch was erected at the point where the Salford corporation re- 
eeived her Majesty upon her progress from Woraley to Manchester, It 
was 90 feet high and 60 feet wide: the basemext consisted of a series 


of arches or gateways; the central arch was 1¢ feet wide and 20 feet . 


high. On each side of this was a small rustio arch,6 feet wide and 17 
feet high. Beyond these a space of 13 feet 6 inches was occupied by a 
series of Ionic colonnades and pilasters, 15 feet high, resting upon a deep 
base; and, still further receding from these, a rustic archway, 8 feet 
wide and 18 feet deep, extending over the causeways for the use of pe- 
destrians. ‘The basement was surmounted by a bold cornice and hand- 
some balustrade. Over the principal gateway was a beautiful areh, 30 
feet deep, supported by a Corinthian column and pilaster on either side, 
17 feet deep. On each of these was a deep carved cornice, supporting 
a handsome ornamental pediment. Over the upper arch was the Royal 
shield, inclosing the Garter, and surrounded by palm branches. The top 
of the arch was ornamented by a Regal crown, over which floated the 
Royal standard. In the centre of the upper arch was placed a colossal 
figure of Britannia. The cornice over each of the extreme side arches 
supported the lion and unicorn, of colossal dimensions; and the pedi- 
ment between these extremities and the Corinthian columns of the 
upper end was adorned with vases and flags. Beneath the main and 
central arches rustic piers and alcoves were algo introduced. The finish- 
ing of the arch was in various-coloured marbles ; the bases and capitals 
and many of the mouldings being ornamented with gilding. The co- 
Jumns between the two side arches were of jasper, and the whole had a 
very pleasing and harmonious effect. 


THE ENTRANCE TO PEEL PARK, 


Peel Park was a source of great attraction to the public, it having 
been arranged that not only should the corporation of Salford present 
their address within it to her Mojesty, but that upwards of 60,000 chil- 
dren belonging to the schools of Manchester and Salford should be 
gathered together to sing the National Anthem. Peel Park was for- 
merly the property of Mr. W. Garrett, from whom it was purchased by 
the corporation of Salford to coavert into a park. ‘The mansion, con- 
taining many fine and spacious rooms, is now used as # museum, 
library, and reading and refreshment rooms. The area of the 
park, which is beautifully undulating, contains 32 acres of ground, 
laid out with extensive flower-beds, shrubberies, lawns, and walks. 
It was firet opened to the public on the 22d of August, 1846. The 
main entrance from the Salford road was upon this occasion com- 
pletely re-modelled, a deep coved arch being raised 20 feet high, 
surmounted by anext cornice. The gateway was 10 feet 6 inches wide, 


but, from the formation of the cove, it had the appearance of being of : 
much greater breadth. Two wings extended from this arch, occupying | 


a total frontage of about 50 feet. The finishing was generally in stone, 
the coved part being filled in w.th evergreens and flowers, and the prin- 
cipal arch surmounted by the Royal standard. On either side of this 
entrance extensive stands had been erected for the accommodation of 


the public. 


THE PAVILION IN PEEL PARK.—PRESENTATION OF THE 
SALFORD ADDRESSES. 


The pavilion was erected for the especial purpose of presenting within 
it the addresses from the corporation of Salford to her Majesty and his 
Royal Highness Prince Albert. It was 140 feet in length, with its back 
to tue Walneas end of the Park, towards which there were raised seats 
capable of accommodating 950 persons, who were admitted by tickets 
from the corporation. In the front was a platform one foot from the 
ground, for the accommodation of the Mayor and corporation while pre- 
senting the addresses to her Majesty andthe Prince in the Royal car- 

es. The side of the edifice facing up the Park towards the Museum 
consisted of five open arches, supported by three pilasters and a pillar at 
each angle. ‘The three middle arches were 26 feet 4 inches span, and the 
two end ones about 18 feet clear of the pilasters. Above the arcade 
was a lofty pediment, the tympanum of which was adorned with the 
Royal firms, The columns were flutedin drapery, and spirally wreathed 
with flowers and evergreens, the capitals being ornamented in white and 
gold. The end of the structure entered ‘by the Royal carriages had an 
Ornamental front, composed of a large Moorish arch, and two smaller 
ones on the side enclosing the platform... On the entablature over these 
arches were emblazoned the arms of the borough of Salford, and those 
of the duchy of Lancaster. Over the arches at the opposite end were 
omamentally represented the initials “ V."and“ A.” The frieze and 
‘architrave had a crimson ground, with silver stars, ornamented with 
festoons and flowers. The centre coiling was divided into three panels, 
from the centre of each of which radiated lines of fluted glazed calico, 
intermingling the colours of amber, blue, white, and pink, with strings of 
artificial flowers and ornamental wreaths. In the centre arch (over the 


with a flag unfurled | place where the Royal carriage rested) was a canopy, in gold and scar- 
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splendid border, exhibiting the rose, shamroek, and thistle; the whole 
, terminating with a deep bullion fringe falling over the front of the dais. 
The top step next the dais was covered with purple velvet pile carpet, 
. forming a rich contrast to the carpet on the dais. The framework and 
eanopy wus finished in white and gold, the whole having a gorgeous and 
magnificent effect. 

Upon the dais of the throne were three chairs in the style of Louis 
XIV.—that in the centre, intended for her Majesty, being a few 
inches highcr than the other two. The chairs were all richly carved, 
the arms, legs, rails, &e. being gilt in burnished and mat gold; axd the 
backs and seats upholstered with rich crimson Genoa velvet. The panel 

| of the upholstered back of her Majesty’s chair was enriched with em- 
| broidery in silk, displaying the Royal arms, surrounded by the collar of 
, the garter with its motto, ‘‘ Honi soit qui mal y pense,” ‘This rested 
| upon a base formed of laurel and palm-leaves, Over the arms 
was the star of Brunswick; and, surmounting the central apex of 
the frame of the chair was the regal crown, richly carved and gilt. The 


let cloth, bordered with a rieh gold fringe. 


SINGING THE NATIONAL ANTHEM. 


It having been decided, that, upon the visit of her Majesty tothe Peel 
Park, she should be welcomed by the children of the various schools of 
all denominations in Manchester and Salford singing the National 
Anthem, platforms were erected near the centre of the Park for their 
accommodation, The principal platform extended across the Park, 
having the front describing a slight concave towards the Pavilion. Two 
smaller platforms of the same lineal extent, but of less depth, ranged 
parallel with the front one, the carriage-drive being between them. 
The principal platform waa 200 yards long and 27 yards wide, rising 
4 yards 6G inches. Its area was 5400 superficial yards, and formed 
part of an amphitheatre struck from a radius of 466 yards. The two 
minor platforms were her ipa ae re oor eee as the larger, | 

i risi eet 6 inches high. ifurms 
tes heel ont peel poh = an mpeiiiscg 19 fi ae FE aggicrrie | other two chairs were somewhut similarly decorated, though not to the 
of which a carriage drive, $ feet, was levelled and sodded. ‘There was , S8me extent. That for his Royal Highness Prinee Albert nad embro:- 
also a lurge spacein the centre between the foot of the platform and the I oa upon panera Ceecnoa being the rei 2 od gee urms of 

iaze driv a wide, gradually diminishin e e Xrince quartered wi ¢ hoyal arms of England, surmounted b 
je a ta a ei ory tr a Peon ees eqeads F praesd | the star of Brunswick ; snd tbat for the Prince of Wales bore within the 
to Rand upon. The quantity of wood used in the erection of garter, instead of the heraldic arms, the Prince of Wales's plume, with 
the platforms was 9000 cubic feet of American timber, and 132,000 feet © the motto, Ich Dien,” the star of Brunswick in this, as in the other 
of three-inch planking. The platforms were calculated to hola 62,000 chairs, surmounting the garter. Her Majesty's chair was draperied from 
persons, and the level boarded space 20,000 more. Every inch was | the seat to the ground with gold silk bullion fringe; and those of Prince 
densely crowded with children and their teachers, each school being dis- | Albert and the Prinee of Wales with an equally deep iringe of er:mson 
tinguished by a small banner; and, as the Royal procession, after her , Sik. p 
Majesty and Prince Albert had received the corporation addresses, drove THE ALBERT BRILGE. 
along the carriage-way between the platforms, a most extraordi- | ‘This bridge, like the Victoria, unites Manchester and Salford, and 
nary coup dail presented itself to the spectator, which was much en- | was upon the present oceasion cliosen for the exit point of her Majesty 
hanced by the thrilling notes of the children singing the National Anthem, | from Manchester, on her return to Worsley. It stands on the site cf 
the time in which was remarkably well kept. an old bridge, called the New Bailey Bridge, whieh was replaced by the 
present structure in1S44, Here atriumphal arch was erected, at the 
MANCHESTER, joint expense of the corporations of the two boroughs, in the Italien 
THE ARCH AT VICTORIA BRIDGE. 


style. It consisted of a ciroular-headed arch, and two square sido en- 
: i ; : trances. The principal archway was 27 feet wide and 35 feet high 

Her Majesty was met at Victoria-bridge by the Mayor of Manchester | the length of the structure from the Manchester to the Salford satis 
—the bridge crossing the Irwejl, and thereby uniting Salford with Man- | ¢ 
chester, it wus first opened to the public on the 20th June, 1839, the 


pene 17 feet. The side entrances were 26 feet high and 9 feet wide. 
ver the keystone of the areh in each firgade was an architect i 

anniversary of her Majesty’s acces-ion, having been built, at a coxt of “4 ag tectural shield, 
£21,000, on the site of the Salford old bridge, which was built in 1356. 


enclosing an oval medallion, upon which was blazoned on one side the 
At this spot, a very handsome arch, or rather arched passage, 54 feet in 


arms of Manchester, and on the other those of Salford. A pedimental 
length rected, with gateways at each end ete an ee a ee oy rm, om the other that 
length, Was ¢ ’ i ways at cach end, presenting to the view | of * Albert.” The soffitcd the arci, 17 feet in length, ich! - 
nu central arch 1) feet wide and 28 feet 9 inches high. On each side of eee ee en Tony De 
this arch was a smaller one, 23 feet 6 inches high and 6 feet wide. The 


aed and in the centre was aciicalar medallion, with the initials 
“ V.R.,” surrounded by a gloria. The pediment was s iY 
two gateways were painted to represent white marble, and each had ea syopree sreetaegaie fileweg 
two towers at the angles, the four faces in the lower part of 


Royal arms and standard, and the whole structure decorated with gar- 
ey : Beige ee i 7 See toot Wak — festoons of flowers, and other ornaments. ‘This bridge was not 
which were open, but allegor o ures, eac ee! ne coinpleted half an hour before the Royal cortige 
were placed en pedestals at the bases, i Above each centre arch 4 F ik in sid 
stood a large circular pediment with a central apex, in the architrave 


if which laced the Royal in lvgh relief; th wt ann een 
of which were placed the Royal arms in hgh relief; the span- | ; : 
drils being filled with roses, thistles, and sbamrocks interwoven. | rad epsewb-l pobind pe of her erika on reaching the bottom of 
An enrichment, consisting of the leaves of the acanthus, composed | So se grays tained a tine view of this noble building, situated in 
the outline of the pediment. On the architrave of one of the side | ; Sisto ees secures Sug te tga chief ornaments of Manchester. The 
arches, below the cornice, was the word “ Vivat,” in large capitals, and Petia has was founded in 1752, and formerly consisted of 9 plain brick 
on that of the other“ Regina.” Corinthian pedestals, 10 feet high, sur- |? ae but it is now faced with stone, and the front and sides orns- 
mounted the towers outside the smaller arches of the gateways, and on pailah Toph PosMeges shea Tonic pillars. In front of this 
each of the pedestals was a statue in burnished armour, holding in the ai * ‘ cody ef waver, which, Pa ee condition in which it 
| right hand the Briush flag, and in the left 2 shield. 1m the openings in at net R i pas Deen .& ayer oe to the inhabitants and visitors of 
the sides of the towers facing Manchester were displayed the arms of ari sega at tho cecasion of the Royal visit has been taken ad- 
' the borough, und at the Salford end the arms of that borough were em- | Y82*8s¢ of to uprove it and render it au ornament tothe town. ‘The 
blazoned. Connecting the two gateways, and oecupying the intervening a tuk othae je pa i by eo ie being at one end 90 feet wide, and 
space, 54 feet in length, was a light arcade, consisting on each side of five od. at at Ng pdbee ch gee infty of ornamental fountuins wore 
circular-headed arcliways. The spaces above and between theee arches it Tetooatl pes playing—as they were throughout the period of the 
were filled with trellis-work—the roof consisting of ribs covered with ful’ f igure several duys previou:ly—had a very pleasing and grace- 
evergreens and flowers, and having open spaces between them. In the |): hae re The principal fountain, in the centre of the reservuir, con- 
intervals between the pillars of this arcade stood vases filled with | *i8t<d of a pipe two inches in diameter, the orifice covered with a rose 
flowers, and over each pillar floated a flag. The effect of the whole | J¢t»Containing 51 perforations. On each side was a smaller jet, with 
structure was extremely unique and pleasing. This arch was creeted at | 42 Derorabions 4, and around it were 36 small jets, formed in an oval, 
| the expense of the corporation of Manchester. 44 ft. by 20 ft; the whole of which projected the water so as to fall in 
' one common centre, forming a kind of dome, over which the three 
centre jets played their water to a height of 40 or 50 feet. At cach end 
5 of the reservoir was a smaller fountain upon a similar construction, the 
MANCHESTER ADDRESSES. principal pipe being an inch and a quarter in diameter, surrounded by 
The interior of the Exchange was re-modelled and furnished in a most 24 smaller jets in a belt of 20 feet by 15 feet. Between the central foun- 
eostly style for the reception of her Majesty and the other Royal and | tain and thore at the ends ef the reservoir were placed, at eqnal inter- 
noble visitors. The grand entrance at the semicircular end of the Ex- | Y#l#, a couple of other jets—the whole forming a coup (ail such as few 
change, in Market-street, which had of late been blocked up, and con- | towas can boast of. The designer of these fountains was Mr. Roe, of 
yerted into a window, was re-opened. On either side of the | the Strand, one of the exhibitors in the Crystal Palace, 
entrance were retiring-rooms—the one on the right for the use of RICKMANSWORTH. 


Ke Majesty, and that on the left for his Royal Highness Prince 

ert. Her Majesty’s room was 14 feet 6 inches in length by Upon the return of her Majesty from the North, the Royal 

11 feet Ginches wide. The walls were tastefully hung with Decien | rouge from the Watford station of the London and par hag bar toy 
of rose colour and silver, with white and silver druped and disposed alter- way to Windsor Castie, passed through that portion of Hertfordchire of 
nately in gracefulfolds. The plate gluas and furniture were most magnificent | which we gaye several Illustration in our Supplement of last week, in2 
—the prevailing colours in the latter being blue and gold—and profurely | eluding the pretty little village of Rickmansworth, the inhabitants of 
decorated with regal ornaments, His Royal Highness’s room was fitted | which, to do fitting honour to her Majesty, had erected an extremely ele- 
up with equal magnificence, the prineipal variation consisting in the | gant triumphal arch over the road, which we have illustrated in its pro- 
Prine.’s armorial bearings and initials in the decorations being sub- | per place. 

stituted for those of her Majesty. The principal reception-room, which We shall next week continue our Illustrations of the Royal progress 
our Artist has chosen for Illustration at the moment when her Majesty | by giving Views of Lancaster Castle, the presentation of the address 
and the Prince Consort were about to receive the corporation | to the Queen by the children of the schools at Worsley, and several 
addreases, was also fitted up in a style of the greatest splendour. Feur | others reiative to Manchester and other places, which, notwithstanding 
columns, which used to support a low flat ceiling and separate the | our enlarged space, we cannot find room for to-day. : 

, old or semicircular part of the Exchange from the new, had been re- 

| moved and replaced by a broad band of vaulted ceiling in panels cor- 

| responding with the belts separating the domes; and by thus ua t.ng the 
old, part of the hall with the new, a most harmonious and noble oi 
was produced. This room was also elegantly draped and decorated, and tas a . i I 3 
nothing could exceed the magnificence and beauty it displayed during In addition to the inarp prominent places and objects visited and in- 
the presentation of the address, when the elegauce of the decorations was | Spected by her Majz-ty in her progress throagh Lancashire, it may be 
set off by the presence of nearly 2500 Jadies and gentiemen, the dresses and | interesting to sketch some of those which would be scen but casual] y> 
beauty of the furmer vieing in magnificence with, and offering a pleasing | or seen only on a map, yet which could hardly fail to engage the reflect- 
contrast to, the surrounding draperies, The throne, a most superb struc- | ive intellectu atity of the Royal travellers 

ture, was placed at the end of the room furthest from the entrance decor ; avis i ; 7 f e ; 

but, as it is separately Illustrated, we need not describe it under this | A‘ oe : se pei on the bold eminence, with the river Lune 
head. The avenue between the seats of the company, up which her Ma- winding a the — the narrow streets crowded on the steep xocliyities, 
jesty had to proceed to the throne, was covered by a. most elegant ear- fag cate 2@ Mes bo se Sa existed only by protection cf 
pet of rich velvet pile, with a blue ground, and a rosette pattern of ce “ty he te reap “a sai pre’ seria in that honour and estate of 
gold, orange, and crimson, the bordering being of the same colours. Be et ia aerate eatnal oa bere Be Re forth 2 bey Mos Peg 
S " . : me er, : uctori sigus of indus- 
The interior of the Exchangs was also most profusely decorated with trial animation, though of small extent compared with ths cower towns 


flage, banners, and floral ornaments. farther routh, would remind them that this is not the Lancashire of 
THE THRONE. John of Gaunt, ner even of the Queen’s grandfather, George IIL. 


‘ Looking to the east, would be seen that bleak range of hills, the union 

The framework and canopy of the throne placed in the Exchange | line of the shires of Lancaster and York, upon which the armies of the 

were designed and executed by Mr. George Jackson, of Brasenose-street, | Norman Conqueror, William I., halted in their progress to txe north, 

and the draperies and upholstery-work, by Mr. John Wilson, of King- | " their hearts sinking within them (so wrote the old chroniclers) as they 
street, Manchester. The exterior drapery of the throne consistedof a su- 


saw in the plains and dales below forests and morasses, occupied 
perb Regal vallance of the finest crimson Geioa velvet, relieved with trim- by wild beasts, diversified only by the swampy waters of ie real, 


| mings of rich London gold. The centre of the drapery was formed into an Mersey, Ribble, and Lane, terminated westward by a shipless, bound- 
| heraldic mantle, upon which was introduced the Royal arms, encircled | less sea, which had no shore of which they knew, but the eternal dark- 
, by the Garter, amd surmounted by the star of Brunswick, shedding | ness beyond the setting sun.” Looking td the west, our Queen would 
effulgent rays, supported by branches of palm and laurel. The whole | behold that sea now the greatest of her island empire, to open which to 
of these decorations were embroidered by hand. ‘the lining of this | the traffic of all nations has been the chietest glory in her reign, 
Grapery was of Royal bine satin, relieved by gold silk tassels, drapery, | As she travelled southward, with map in hand, 23 doubtless she would, 
cords, fringe, and rosettes. The background or screen panel was of | places of historic interest would be found in all abundance. Coming 
rich satin damask, upon a beautiful French white ground, the pattern | direct from the Braes of Mar, where the last Royal Stuart raised his stan- 
being worked In London gold, and the trimming composed of silk wire | dard on his march to London, to dethrone her great-great-grandfather, 
fringe, tufted with silk floss. In front of this background were sus- | George 1I., Queen Victoria would see, at Preston, where now stunds one 
pended curtains composed of crimson and gold satin damask, with a | of the greatest railway stations of the kingdom, the spot of ground 
satin border of corresponding colours, and lined with white corded silk. | where the cause of the Stuarts was finally and irrecoverably lost. She 
The whole of the curtains and draperies connected with the throne were | would pass near Lathom, where Charlotte, Countess of Derby, muin- 
designed expressly for it, and were decorated with the national | tained that heroic defence of her house which so long baffled the zeal 
emblems of the Union—the rose, shamrock, and thistle. The | and heroism of the Parliamentary army in the civil wars with Charles I. 
trimmings of these curtains were very elegant, terminating with | At Liverpool the positions would be shown which were occupied by 
® gold silk bullion fringe, twelve inches in depth. The loops | Prince Rupert, when, in the same wars, he besieged that town, expecting 
or curtain supporters were made of fine London gold silk. The | to “drive the inhabitants into their pool like ducks,” but finding thas 
ceiling was formed into panels of trellis-work, the ground of which was | « they resisted him and the King’s army like devils.” Warrington, 
of French white corded silk, relieved with London gold silk drapery | yfamchester, and Bolton each has its battle-field. The castle of Liver- 
Ahi: of which the trellis-work was composed. This trellis was 1 was governed four hundred years by the Molyneux family, with 
ornamented at the corners with eighty-one gold silk bullion | whom her Majesty lodged at Croxteth Hall. Out of the woods in that 
balls, or rosettes, and terminated by a  highly-finished gold | park, and that of the Karl of Derby, at Knowsley, adjoining, und from 
moulding cornice. The interior drapery of the throne was of Royal | the Cheshire side of the Mersey, were out those pike-stuffs, bows, and 
blue satin, and consisted of a centre draped mantle drawn into graceful | ij) -nandies so famous at Flodden Field, when— 
folds, at each side of which was suspended a side drapery bearing the «Ch ch share Vina Stan ” 
Royal crown, worked in gold. ‘The trimmings were similar to those of . 2a Se atte atlas © ley, on 
the exterior drapery. The carpet was of velvet pile, and was very elabo- : 
rate in design. The ground was of snow-white, upon which the pattern | But Lancashire is less famous for its fields of chivalry than some other 
| displayed the rose worked in bright chintz colours, Around this was a | counties. When war came in the way of its people they fought, but, 
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except to keep the Scotch at a distance, judging it was better to meet 
them in Cumberland or Northumberland than in Lancashire, they were 
not accustomed to go in search of strife by free consent. The infertility, 
coldness, and excessive moisture of their soi] and climate, were not fa- 
vourable to their country being selected as the camp ground of contend- 
ing armies. But its excessive moisture gave birth to streams, 
which, running from the hills, offered water power in great abundance ; 
while its treasures of coal, and proximity to the sea, with the habits of 
frugality and energy which came by nature toa people inhabiting an 
infertile soil, led to results on both the Lancashire and Yorkshire side of 
the hills, which no other space of ground of equal extent has yet been 
marked with—the triumphs of industry!—is not Lancashire covered 
with their fame? Yet, as no guide-book exists, and no map has the 
fields of the conquests of science marked on it, while the generations 
which witnessed the earlier triumphs of the grandfathers of Lancashire 
are fast passing away, it is improbable that her Majesty would have her 
attention directed to all the places of memorable existence. 

To the left of the railway, coming out of Preston, there is a place 
called Bamber-bridge. There, about 1763, some persons named Clayton 
first attempted calico printing in Lancashire. Near a place called 
Knuydon-brook, about two miles east of Blackburn, a tall, robust man, 
wearing a woollen cloth apron, a calf-skin waistcoat, wooden-soled clogs, 
whose hair was a grizley reddish colour, who owned forty acres of poor 
grass land, bearing eight or ten head of stoek, and whose three eldest 
sons worked each at a loom in the dwelling-house, was seen by the 
father of a person still living (the informant of the present writer), stand- 
ing behind a stone wall, watching the country weavers’ return from 
Blackburn-market, to ask them the news on market days, when 
he had not been there himself: that man, about 1765, went to 
Bamber-bridge to the Claytons, with a piece of cloth made of 
e>tten and linen thread, by one of his son, which was spoiled in the 
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weaving, and, therefore, unsaleable. He asked to have it printed 
in a pattern for kerchiefs, which was done, and the articles worn by 
the family. The high price charged for the printing of that piece caused 
him to attempt the art himself, which he did in a concealed apartment 
of his house, now used as a dairy room, at Peel Fold, by the present 
tenant of those forty acres of land. That man was Robert Peel, 
father of the first Sir Robert Peel, the great calico printer 
of Bury, in Lancashire, and of Fazely, in Staffordshire. Such 
was the beginning of calico printing and the fortunes of the Peels. 
The females of the family ironed the pieces of cloth in the same secret 
room, to prevent any prying person—like James Hargreaves, of Stanhill 
Moor (their nearest neighbour)—from seeing what they did. But that 
Robert Peel did more. He was the first to supersede the hand carding 
of cotton wool, by using cards, one fixed in a block of wood, the other 
slung from hooks fixed in a beam. These remained in the beams over 
the kitchen at Peel Fold in 1850, asthe present writer witnessed. His 
carding machines were broken by a mob of persons from Blackburn, 
at Peel Fold, and afterwards at Altham, He was at last driven out of 
the county by the violence of his neighbours, and took refuge at Burton- 
on-Trent, in Staffordshire. 

James Hargreaves, of Stanhill Moor, just named, was a weaver. He 
saw a hand-wheel with a single spindle, then used for spinning cotton 
wool, overturned. When it fell on its side, the spindle, which was be- 
fore horizontal, was vertical ; and, continuing to revolve; he drew the 
roving of wool towards him into a thread. The thought seemed at 
once plausible, that, if something could be applied to held the rovings 
as the finger and thumb did, and that something to travel backwards on 
wheels, six or eight, or even twelve threads, from as many spindles, 
might be spun at once. This was done. The machine was called the 
spinning-jenny, and, combined with the roller spinning machine claimed 
by Arkwright as his invention, has been brought to that perfection 
seen at the Exhibition in Hyde-park. Hargreaves, like the firet Robert 
Peel, was expelled from Lancashire partly by the mobs, but also by the 
magistrates and local gentry, who, fearing that the machines would 
throw the workpeople on the poor-rates, encouraged the mobs to vio- 
lence. He went to Nettingham, and, giving the Strutts a property in 
his jenny, laid the foundation of the opulence of that eminent family of 
manufacturers. 

At Leigh, about half way between Manchester and Liverpool, north of 
the railway a few miles, lived a man named Thomas Highs, He claimed 
to be the inventor of spinning by a pair of rollers revolving fast, drawing 
the rovings through a pair which revolved slowly. Preston was the 
birthplace of Richard Arkwright, and Bolton (in a house still standing) 
the place where he carried on the business of hair-dyer and 
peruke-maker. In travelling the country to collect hair, he 
found a wife at Leigh, and, visiting that place frequently, 
he, it has been alleged, wormed the secret of the roller 
spinning out of Themas Highs. This might be so; but, if not, 
the inventor, Arkwright, was still the practical improver of those ma- 
chines ; and the places where he contended with poverty, difficulty, and 
the combined opposition of every class of men in Lancashire, even of 
those who used his machines, cannot be looked upon without present in- 
terest. Coming by the railway from Preston, a branch is seen leading 
to Chorley and Bolton. Chorley was the scene of Arkwright‘s conten- 
tion with his unkind neighbours, and Birkacre the name of the place 
where his first mill was attacked, saeked, and burned to the ground. A 
tall, thin building, too narrow for the machinery now in use, and now 
used as a store for cotton waste, is seen on the left hand, passing over 
the inky river Irk, at Manchester, by Ducie Bridge: this was Ark- 
wright’s next mill. But his fortune was chiefly made in Derbyshire, 
about twenty miles from Manchester, where the workpeople hailed him 
as a benefactor, not as an enemy, and where water power was found to 
drive his wheels without limit. 

At Bury, where the first Sir Robert Peel established his print-works, 
and where the late statesman, his son, was born, the fly-shuttle was in- 
vented by two brothers named Kay. At Stockport the power-loom was 
first used. Between Bury and Bolton, a farmer named Samuel Cromp- 
ton, resident at Hall-i’-the-wood, was mowing hay with others one day, 
and suddenly throwing down his scythe, went home and left them. He 
shut himself into an upper apartment, and was not seen out of the 
house for some days. The neighbours took a ladder, and ascending to 
the window, saw him making a machine for spinning. This, when com- 
pleted, was the “ mule,” which combined the roller principal of Arkwright 
and the “jenny” of Hargreaves. 

At a place called Mosney, near Preston, one Alexander Bell, em- 
ployed by the firm of Livsey, Hargreaves, Hall, and Co., was the first, 
about 1783, to introduce calico-printing by rollers. The effect of this in- 
vention and ite improvements has been incalculable. 

Coming through Kendal from the north, the Royal visitors to L«n- 
cashire passed the place where a humble schoolmaster, named John 
Dalton, lived about the’ year 1780. In the grand procession through 
Manchester, they passed the end of a new street cut through a thicket 
of old lanes, which has been named “ John Dalton-street,” in honour of 
that man, and it is but a small homage paid to his memory in com- 
parison with the commercial benefits derived from his scientific re- 
searches, He discovered and taught the theory, now amply verified, 
that all matter exists in atoms, which in weight bear an exact mathc- 


= matical proportion toeach other; that in chemical combinations these 


proportions are absolutely observed; and that, consequently, the dyer 
and calico-printer can only make “fast colours” by using the mathe- 
matical proportions ruled by this law of atoms. This much in brief; 
but it is an imperfect outline of that discovery of Dalton, so momen- 
tous to all chemists, and particularly to the bleachers, dyers, and 
rrinters. The economy in labour, material, and time, the extension of 


. their trade, und the higher excellence of their productions, are such, 


il 


il 


that the value of this truth in chemistry, expressed in millions sterling, 
if known, would startle us, alike in writing and reading its sum. 
Though these be some of the more prominent incidents which mark 
the memorable spots in Lancashire, they sare but few, a very few of the 
whole, which have reared up that matchless productive power of ma- 
chinery, which, at the date of six centuries after the Norman conquest, 
found Lancashire, though not a wilderness, still a comparative waste, 
thinly pe: pled, which has since covered the surface with human life and 
wealth; which, gathering together the rude products of that clime, dif- 
fuses them as comforts and elegancies to every race—the material for a 
printed calico worn by the ploughman’s wife at 4d. a yard being 
cotton from America, indigo from Asia, madder from Europe, 
and gum from Africa; a power of production which attracts, by 
the abundance of the merchandise it creates, the luxuries of all 
the world in exchange, which in Lancashire and elsewhere in 
the kingdom gives an ability to bear taxation that in turn 
confers on Britain a military and naval strength that withstood the most 
successful commander that ever led armies to battle, his armies sus- 
tained by the plunder of all Europe; a power of production and 
financial strength which endorsed the bills of nearly every European 
nation opposed to France, and gave them subsidies in addition, from 
British taxes, to induce them to rise against their invader, when pro- 
strate at his feet; a power which, more recently, when the nations were 
shaken by revolution, gave firmness to Britain, as it this day enables 
our Queen to move among a free people with a sense of safety and 
joyousness of welcome unknown to any other Sovereign. Such are the 
triumphs of industry, the conquests of science, whose fields of success 
are found through all Britain, but in greater number in Lancashire than 
elsewhere—such the high services to civilisation which industry and 
science have rendered, A. 8. 


THE MAYOR OF MANCHESTER. 


Tris gentleman,upon whom her Majesty has just conferred the honour 
of krighthood, isthe eldest son of the late Sir Thomas Potter, an exten- 
sive Manchester merchant and philanthropist. Sir Thomas Potter was 
the first mayor elected after the grant of the charter of incorporation, 
in November, 1838-9, and was called upon to fill the chair a second time 
during the year 1839-40, when he received a similar distinction to that 
which his son has just now obtainedat the hands of the Sovereign, during 
his year of office. Immediately upon the death of his father, Sir John 
Potter was unanimously elected to fill the vacated officeof alderman, 


rather as a mark of respect to the memory of the father than from any- 
thing which had then been accomplished by his son, Sir Jobn not having, 
up to this time, taken any very active part in public business. In No- 
vember, 1848 (although ene of the youngest members of the corpora- 
tion), Sir John Potter was elected Mayor; and in the following No- 
vember he was unanimously requested to allow himself to be a second 
time nominated and elected to the same office. During the whole period, 
Sir John Potter has given the greatest satisfaction to his fellow-towns- 
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men byt he way in which he has discharged his public duties. In addition 
to this, his hospitality has been unbounded. ll classes and parties in 
religion and politics haye been assembled around his table, and the best 
possible feeling has been, by these pleasing and judicious associations, 
created throughout the borough, in which there has, probably, never 

efore existed so little party asperity as at the present time. The pre- 
sent Mayor took a most active part in the promotion of the Prince 
Consort’s proposition of the Exhibition of all Nations. As vice-chairman 
of the local committee in Manchester, he devoted much time and labour in 
ensuring itssuccess, A large portion of the amount subscribed was obtained 
by his exertions, and he willingly put down his name as one of the gua- 
rantees for any possible deficiency. Sir John Potter has also entitled 
himself to the gratitude of all parties by his successful exertions to se~ 
cure the establishment of a free library in Manchester. Sir John Potter 
has been the means, directly or indirectly, of obtaining subscriptions for 
nearly £9000, and a handsome new building has already been erected, 
which, it is anticipated, will be formally opened and presented to the 
corporation before the expiration of the present year. The estima- 
tion in which Sir John Potter is deservedly held for his public ser- 
vices was more satisfactorily demonstrated by his having been elected 
to fill the offiee of Mayor for the third time, during the present year. It 


SIK JOHN PUTTER, WAY om OF Mone BSIKR—FKOM A PHOTO- 
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will ever be a source of satisfaction to his fellow-citizens, that, by the 
third election, the honour which the Queen has been pleased to confer 
upon the chief magistrate and representative of Manchester, has devolved 
upon one by whom it has been well earned by his great sacrifices for the 
public service. 


PLATE PRESENTED TO THE MAYOR OF MANCHESTER. 


Tuis magnificent Testimonial originated with a number of gentlemen of 
Manchester, who were desirous, before Mr. Potter should clear his third 
year’s mayoralty, to present him with some mark of respect and esteem, 
as a grateful memorial of his public services. A subscription was 
raised for this purpose, to which 590 subscribers contributed about 
#1150; and the Mayor's wishes being consulted, an order was given for 
a large and handsome service of plate. 

The service, or rather services, of plate—for there are both dinner 
and tea services—have been supplied by Messrs. Hunt and Roskell 
(late Storr, Mortimer, and Hunt), of London and Manchester, 
silversmiths to the Queen, &c. It is wholly new, from designs made 
expressly for this purpose, by their able artist, Alfred Brown. Exclu- 
sive of spoons and forks, the services include nearly fifty pieces. Of the 
dinner-service, five pieces may be regarded as ornamental standards on 
the table—a centre candelabrum, of seven lights; two smaller cande- 
labra, of five lights each; and two assiettes montées, or stands for 
fruit, &e. The central candelabrum stands 30 inches high, and from 
light to light is about 20 inches across. It has a triangular base or 
tripod, the feet of which are formed to resemble that beautiful shell, the 
Indian clam, Springing from these shella are bold and elegant scrolls, 
in burnished and frosted silver, and richly chased. These terminate 
upwards in acanthus leaves, branches, and what resemble the 
leaves and blossoms of the of the valley, which form # graceful 
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ARRIVAL OF HER MAJESTY AT WORSLEY. 


order for the upper surface 
or plateau of the tripod. 
On the three sides of the 
triangular base are as 
many scroll - bordered 
shields or tablets, of which 
the one in front is filled 
by the following inscrip- 
tion, neatly engraved :— 


Presented, with a service of 
plate, of the value of a thou- 
sand guineas, to John Potter, 
Esq., Mayor of Manchester, in 
the third year of his Mayor- 
alty, by 590 of the nobility, 

, baukers, merchants, 
and other inhabitants of the 
borough and neighbourhood, 
as an expression of their high 
sense of the valuable and 
efficient public services ren- 
dered during his extended 
term of office. —22nd Septem- 
ber, 1851. 


The shields on the other 
two faees will both be 
filled up, one with the cor- 
porate arms of Manchester, 
with the motto “ Concilio 
et labore ;” the other with 
the arms of the Mayor. 
At the base are two stags 
anda stately tree, with 
scrolls instead of branches ; 
seven scrolls terminate in 
a broad leaf in a tulip-out 
form, and seven branches 
are for lights: beneath the 
lowest curve of each branch 
is a pendant cluster of 
grapes, with vine leaves 
and tendrils, the upper por- 
tion of this centre-piece 
being removable for an 
épergne dish. 


PART OF A SERVICE OF PLATE PRESENTED TO THE MAYOR OF MAKCHECTEE, 
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The two smaller candelabra are each 26 inches in height, the lights 


the legitimate use of capital and labour, economically and rationally | journey had been successful, and that his saddle-bags were well filled. 
are 14 inches across, and each piece is for five lights. These, in design superintended, and in ehief directed by himself, as are the profits of any | He was unable to account for the apparent acquaintance of a total 
and ftyle, are similar in almost every respect to the centre-piece, want- manufacturing establishment in Lancashire. And more, the fortunes of | stranger with the business and object of his expedition. The mystery 
ing only the two deer and the inscription, though, like the larger piece, his family began so far back as the Duke of Bridgewater who made the | was solved by the discovery that he had exchanged horses with a high- 
they have three shields on the tripod, for armorial bearings, &c. The canals, founded them by t: at self-denial and personal application which, | wayman who had infested that part of Cheshire, until that horse had 
two assiettes montées, which stand 22 inches high, and measure 12 inches in other Lancashire men of last century, laid the foundation of wealth | become so well known, that its owner had found it convenient to take 
across, are a species of épergne, without glass, and having the largest in this. Let us briefly review the principal persons and incidents of the | the first opportunity of procuring one less notorious.” ; 
receptacle at the foot instead of the top—a silver basket, of open trellis- Worsley family. The workings underground at Worsley are on four levels, with canals 
~work, resting upon three scroll feet. In the centre of the basket is a The first distinguished proprietor of Worsley was one named by the | through them; the main line 9 feet high and 9 feet wide; the water 4 
smali grassy mound, in frosted and chased work, from which springs the chroniclers Elizes, a warrior of great strength and valour, “ who fought | feet deep. Two levels are respectively 56 yards and 8% yards below the 
«em of a vine, gracefully and naturally curled and twisted, with ten- many combats and duels for the love of our Saviour Jesus Christ, and | main line; the fourth level is 57 yards above that. 
drils. At various points of the stem are branches, in cup-like forms, for obtained many victories.”—(Hopkinson's Pedigrees.) The next of note} Two of these levels were united by an inclined plane by Mr. Gilbert 
holding fruit; clusters of grapes in burnished silver hanging from the was Olivia, daughter of Geoffry Byron (an ancestor of Lord Byron). (who was more intimately connected with the Bridgewater canals than 
surports. The whole is richly frosted and chased. The manor of Swixton, next to Worsley (where that palace-like build- | he has obtained fame or credit for), some years after the death of Mr. 
The more solid and usefal portions of the service are of elegant ing now stands, the schools for Manchester pauper children), was given Brindley, the Dukes first and famous engineer. This was in 1795. 
form; the prevailing ornamentation throughout consisting of a xrac-- by Geoffry Byron to the Abbey of Stanlowe in perpetual alms for the Brindley was bred a m llwright, and while yet an apprentice showed his 
fal and effective combination of scrolls, with acanthus leaves, and good of his soul. This gift has a present interest in relation to the Law | skillinimproving tle si'k mill at Congleton, Cheshire. When he first took 
Dorders of what are called “ the reedend band” pattern. A bundle of of Mortmain. Olivia was married to the owner of Worsley, who, in | employment under the Duke, he required only half-a-crown a day; and 
reeds is tied round and across by aband; presenting a modification of the right of his wife, contested the legality of the alienation of Swinton. | contracted, or rather offered to contract, for three years at a guinea a 
bundle of rods or fesces, similarly bound, which ured to be borne bythe Ro- Terms were made during his life; but at his death, Olivia of Worsley, | week. When auy difficulty occurred which he could not easily over- 
man lictors of old, with an axe in the midst. Oftwe elegantly-shapedoval on sending her oattle to graze on Swinton Common, had them im- come, he was accusiomed to take to his bed and remain without inter 
soup tureens, the handles consist of these reeds and bands (springing pounded by the Abbot, as trespassing on the estate alienated by her | ruption until he had devised means to accomplish the object designed. 
from acanthus leaves), and the same ornaments border the edge of the father’s gift. She appealed to the King (Edward I), who referred the Before the canals to Salford and Manchester, crossing the river Irwell 
tureens, where the lid fits; and an arched handle. by which to raise the matter toa jury. The jury gave a verdict against the Abbot, casting | by the Barton-bridge Aqueduct, were completed, a much greater scheme 
lid, is also thus formed. Four silver rauce-boats, of elegant shape, have him in damages and cests. This was one of the suits which are evi. | was planned by the Duke, which, by the incurrence of some privation 
scroll feet und handles, with banded reed borders. The bread-baskes dence of the jealousy entertained by the laity of priestly aggression at | on his part, at least the observance of a severe personal economy, was 
is of large size, with swivel handle of light scrolls; the border in ten that time. carried out in five years. This was a canal running through Cheshire, 
swells of banded reeds. Two ten-inch silver waiters are curved oc- In the reign of Edward III, Alice, the sister and sole heiress of Sir | parallel to the river Mersey as far as Runcorn, to meet the tidal water 
tagons, with banded reed borders, the platexu beng engraved Geoffry Worsley, conveyed the estate, by marriage, to Sir John Massey, | from Liverpool. It is on a level all the way, nearly thirty miles ; is 
in elegant scrollwork. Eight salt-cellars are irregular hexagons, of Tatton, in Cheshire. After many vicissitudes among the Masseys | carried over the river by aqueduct, and descends into the navigable Mer- 
having three large and three smail curved sides: they have during the wars of York and Lancaster, the Worsley estate passed by | sey by locks at Runcorn. This afforded a water carriage between Liver- 
the reed-bound border. A 23-inch oval meat dish has a similar marriage to William Stanley, son and heir of Sir William Stanley, of | pool and Manchester, in rivalry with the. imperfeet navigation of the 
border in four curves; and so have one 20-nch and two 18-inch Holt Castle. Sir William Stanley left a daughter, Joan, who conveyed Trwell and Mersey. When the Duke began this, the price of carriage 
oval dishes of the same kind. For these four dishes covers arefuruished, it by marriage to the Breretons, of Malpas, another Cheshire family. | by the river navigation was 12s. a ton between the two towns, while 
the two larger double domed, and the two smaller fluted; and each Their grand-daughter, Dorothy, took Worsley as her dowry to] that of land carriage was 403.; the Duke earried for 68. a ton. 
having the Mayor’s crest engraved on the side. A eruet-frame with the Egertons of Tatton. She had mo children; but the want In 1774 he started two packet-boats, which were towed daily from 
eight glaises, the sides perforated in an arabesque trelliswork; and a was supplied by what the genealogists mark with a crooked} Manchester te Warrington (about half-way to Liverpool) and back 
puir of silver grape eciesors, complete this service. line and a blank. The blawk should be filled up with the name | again; the larger carrying 120, the other 80 passengers, at the easy rate 

The breakfast or tea service is of the form resembling some of the of Alice Sparke. This Cheshire milk-maid gave birth to a son, | of Is., 18. 6d., and 2s. 6d. each for the parsage, according to the class 
bottle-gourds; the design, pattern, or style is # sort of arabesque or Thomas Egerton, who became a barrister, Attorney-General in the | of cabins occupied. These packets were esteemed to be a great public 
moresque. in “ dotted engraving.” The four principal pieces are divided reign. of Elizabeth, a lawyer of high repute, and a gentleman of | convenience. This may be estimated now by reference to the other con- 
longitudmally into broad bands, decorated alternately, one with asort worth, At the aceession of James I, he was appointed Lord High | ditions of travelling between Manchester and Liverpool at that time. 
of arabesque trelliswork, the other with a Moorish pattern. Chancellor, with the title of Baron Ellesmere, afterwards Viscount | In 1778, the “ Diligence” set out from Manchester, at six o'clock in the 

Of the exeoution of this superb Testimonial, we need only say that Brackley. His son was created Earl of Bridge water in 1617, and ap- | mornirg, passengers breakfasting at Irlam, dining at Warrington, taking 
the artistic design has been admirably rendered throughout. The plate pointed Lord President of Wales and the Marches. They were this | tea at Prescot, and arriving at nightfall in Liverpool. This journey now 
was shown to the subscribera and the public previous to the presenta- arl’s two sons and daughter, Lady Alice, who, by losing their way in | occupies from one to two hours by railway. 
tion, which took place at a banquet given in the Music Saloon of the the night journeying to Ludlow Castle to join in the festivities which It may be imagined that the railway between Liverpool and Man- 
‘Albion Hotel, on September 22; James Aspinall Turner, E+q., in the celebrated the Earl's assumption of office, gave Milton the subject of his | chester, opened in 1830, was not unoppored by the Bridgewater Trust 
chair. The act of presentation took place at the close of the chairmun’s famous poem, the“ Corus.” This Earl was succeeded by his son John, | isterest. The opposition was overcome by allotting 1000 shares to the 
speech proposing the health of the Mayor of Manchester, when the cur- in 1649, who died in 1686, leaving a numerous issue, the second son being | Trust, and the nomination of three directors to the board. This done, 
tains which had concealed the beauffet full of plate were drawn aside, progenitor of the Egertons of Tatton Park, who for several generations | the Marquis of Stafford, rrincipal trustee, facilitated the passage of the 
and the elegant services, relieved by a background of purple velyet, have been members of Parliament for Cheshire. bill through Parliament by all his great influence, without which it 
were scen in full splendour. John, the third Earl of Bridgewater, died in 1701, and was succeeded | could hardly have passed, 

: ALTY INSIGNIA by his son Scroepe, who was created Marquis Brackley, subsequently About kalf-way between Liverpool and Manchester, this railway 
THE MAYOR big ce agaeaes Duke of Bridgewater, and married the daughter of the second Duke of | passes the insignificant town of Newton-in-the- Willows, at that time the 

The collar is an inch and a quarter wide, with the arms of Manch°s- Marlborough, that exquisite beauty celebrated by Pope. ‘heir daughter | family borough of the Blackburns, giving two members to Parliament. 
ter in enamel, the rose of Lancaster alternating with the “S." and a married Wriothesley Duke of Bedford; and the Duke of Bridge- | Mr. Prentice, of Manchester, in his “ Historical Recollections,” recently 
funey knot device, and in the centre a beautiful scrol!, with medallion, in water, for second wife, married that Duke of Bedford's sister, | published, eays, “ I reeolleot, when passing over it (the railway) for the 
relief, of Commerce. From this is suspended a badge, bearing in the by whom he had several children. One was a daughter, who | first time, [ said to a friend, ‘Parliamentary reform must follow soon 
contre the arms of Manchester in high relief, and enamelled on & married Granville Leveson, first Marquis of Stafford, the head | after the opening of this road. A ‘million of persons will pass over it 
crimson ground, with a ribbon of purple enamel, and the motto of the ancient family of Gower, whose lineage is Saxon, and | this year, and see that hitherto unseen little village of Newton; and 
“ Concilio et labore,” formed in diamonds. Arich gold border inthe pot (like most of the old aristocracy) Norman. ‘This first Duke | they must be convinced of the absurdity of its sending two members to 
einque-cento style, with diamondwreaths of the rose, thistle, and jg said to have planned a canal for carrying coals so early 2s 1720, | Parliament, while Manchester sends none.’” 
shamrock around. This ornament can be worn without the collar, at- bunt it was not made. He died in 1745, and was succeeded by hisson| But Newton, though a family borough of the Legis and Blackburns, 
tached by a small ribbon, in the same way as a military order. These ele- John, who did not live quite three years a Duke. Francis, the | returned at one time a sturdy opponent of Government, for the long 
gent insignia have been manufactured by Mr. John Hall, King-street, next brother, succeeded as third Duke of Bridgewater in 1748. | period of thirty-seven years—Mr. Shippen, the Joseph Hume of Par- 

anchester. This is he who penetrated into the treasures of the Worsley | liament, so famous in Sir Robert Walpole’s time. An anecdote of this 

mex: Scant an ee coal-beds with his canals; who filled Manchester and towne ad- | gentleman bye boners a Bir Ssgt! 860, aciape aged of a Fn 

N’s re ‘i . jacent with fuel; who spanned a navigable river with a navigable | habitsof nearly all the Lancashire gentlemen of that time. ir Robert 

THE QUEEN’S LODGING ery IN LANCASHIRE ; canal—the loaded barges and passenger packets crossing over the masts | Walpole having said, from experience, that “ every man had his price,” 

CROXTETH AND WORSLEY. and sails of the river craft; who extended inland navigation until it | endeavoured to discover what the price of Mr. Shippen might be. Call- 

BY ALEXANDER SOMERVILLE. became « system and a national necessity; who carried the raw and the at oe lodgings, he the at. of crete | ane style of 

i manufactured material of Lancashire manufactures between Manchester | life, and intending to be generous, he was at Mr. Shippen was not 

Liverpool, corer cilyaven funtiy. reef tb les paelben ts! and Liverpoe! at less than half the cost of previous carriage, and with | within, but would be home todinner. “What have you got for dinner?” 

with Rta estat for nearly seven hundred years there is not much Seater speed; who thus—giving impulse to old industry, and birth to | asked the Prime Minister, “Do youthink I may take the liberty to wait to 

to be said which is of present interest. The mania Ge Molyneux is said 2eW, to the unspeakable advantage of his country—realised a fortune | share it with Shippen?” “A shoulder of mutton was the reply.” 

to express, in the Norman dialect (now obsolete), the orignal occupa- for himeelf and heirs such as had never been acquired by doing good to | “ What will you have to-morrow?” ‘The muttoncold.” “And what 

tion of the family—that of a miller. They were warriors from their ™2nkind before: this was the illustrious Francis, Duke of Bridgewater. | nextday?” “ The remainder of the mutton made into broth.” “ And 

first appearance in England, but ee some three hundred years they He died in 1808, unmarried. The Dukedem and Marquisate expired | what after the mutton is done?” ‘The broth and jannock.” (Lanca- 

added to the profession of chivalry and the governance of Liverpool With him, but the Earldom and minor titles went to his cousin Major- | shire bread made of oatmeal.) Sir Robert turned away, and, meeting a 

Cantle, the wiefal service of grinding the corn of Liverpool, not without General John Williams Egerton, grand-nephew of the first Duke. He de- | confidential friend, said it was hopeless to make terms with a Lancashire 
2 considerable mulotage, which was not always quictly submitted to, vised most of his personal property, pictures valued at £150,000, money | Jacobite who lived on broth and jannock ! 

Toxteth, now in part the snbet densely peopled district of Liverpool in the funds, £600,000 to his sister's son, George.Granville, Marquis of | |The great Duke of Bridgewater did not interfere much in polities ; his 
Dut in part reseued as a park of recreation by Mr. Yates, a retired mer. Stafford. The pictures and the reversion of that property, with the | relation, the Marquis of Stafford, held his proxy, and it was generally 
chant, was occupied by the Molyneux family, as sub ‘tenanta of the Worsley estate, canals an.t colleries, docks and warehouses held in trust, | used in favour of the Whigs previous to the war with France. In Lan- 

d P 7 i were to go to thesacond son of the Marquisof Stafford. His vast landed | cashire his political influence weighted the seale of the Earl of Derby's 


“honour of Lanoaster,” when King John purchared their interest to ‘ f 5 = 
make a huuting station of it. eas te pas Croxteth, or part of it, in estates in Cheshire, Shropshire, Staffordshire, Hertfordshire, and North | family. 


‘ A : Wales followed the title of Bridgewater. Beside the acquisition of the a crane pr ee 
Soe vag bee ypheio pri pops tenatib rindi: Lcpertvgs = property thus disposed of, he had in 1797, when the public taxes were 
Liverpool Heath, upon which now stands St. George’s-Hall, the Rail- insufficient for the emergencies of the country, given £100,000 to the; OFFICIAL STATISTICS OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


“ loyalty loans,” which was in fact a gift to the public. 

The second son of the Marquis of Stafford, born in 1800, whose fortune (Continued from page 185.) 
it was to possess the reversion of the personal property, the entailed 
estate of Worsley, and the canals, was known and distinguished in 
literature as Lord Francis Leveson Gower ; when bearing that name he 
was member of Parliament for Bletchingly (a family borough) and for 
Sutherland, his mother’s county (she was Countess of Sutherland in. her paying at 
own right and owned the whole shire), He was also secretary for Ire- Day of the | the doors, |Amount re- 
Jand in the Duke of Wellington's ministry, 1829-30. By the Duke of | Dat Week. 


way Station, and busy streets adjoining, was often invaded by this 
powerful family, and would have been alienated as private property 
from the corporation of Liverpool, te whom its enormous ground-rents 
now belong, had not the more powerful family of the Stanleys given 
their support to the corporation. In the reign of Charles II. a law- 
suit was raised between the Molyneux and the town as to the right 
to the port dues and rates; this was decided for the town, and cut off 
that family domination which had disturbed and oppressed Liverpool for 
four eenturies. From that time the whole management and interest of 
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‘sia : Bridgewater’s will he was to sssume the name of Egerton on succeed- j 
the port being in the hands of the townspeop! radeang other circumstances ing to the reversionary andtrust property. This sieaered in 1833, when, poy alia 5 ; 
being favourable, the trade and town began to rise. Since that day of became known as Lord Fraucis Egerton, In 1846 he was created a peer £ Time. 
Separation, also, the two interests of Croxteth and Liverpool have been by tha tits of Hatl of Rllesiers dae Wiscouns Brackley, the titles pe z 
friendly and reciprocal. _ d by J. I hi oe nace Pols io Ee 2 
A walk, or drive, or ride to Croxteth, about four miles, isa sommon *¢!7ed by James I., on his eminent ancestor the Lord Chancellor Egerton | ———|———--— Total number of| |S 
: ; isi : and he it is who now possesses Worsley. ; 
and delighful excursion from Liverpool. In tummer there are walks ~ he Bari of Bridgowater, wlio took thst minor title on the Duke's ya t00, 500 
and paths among trees and meadows; and in winter, the meadows death in 1808, died tg 1893 ¢ aa “ ded iy die only, Brother. wil ese 
being laid under water, there is such skating. curling, and other ice who slaps al d nite er iby by gh case pie ¥ a * ia t B id . fept. 1|Monday x : 924) 50.233 42.1702 0'c"ock. 
games, as is, probably, seen nowhere else in England. past Ta fone eenaarts apne a ough. whom: the: ttle of, Bridge- Puesday,  «. oer ine 
; P ‘ Sneed SY: «' 461) 44.9 2 
WORSLRY AND THE BRIDGEWATER ESTATE. pat Tof Brageneter to make tweeunnle tows Woney. eh te Seltod, | ERM ie se 
Worsley, which lodged her Majesty after she left Croxteth, is situated the other to Manchester, by way of Patricroft and Stratford. The first, bag 6t1 i |__|. sets} | 
about five miles west of Manchester, and ia a place of surpassinginterest, at its upper extremity in Worsley, enters the side of a hill, by an arched 4,420,132 
as the centre of the famous Bridgewater estate : that canal upon which passage, partly bricked and partly excavated in solid rock, wide enough ce Is 
the Queen paseed from Patricroft Railway station to Worsley Hall, is for the passage of long flat-bottomed boats, of about seven oreight tons fiMonday «.| 5? roe tc iol vatinal teers <2, 84315 07oloak 
a part of the “ Bridgewater navigation.” Travellers at the spot are re- burden, which are propelled by the navigators laying hold of hand-rails Fr Upe peep barca . 2,201] 50 168 41.774)2 
minded of it by seeing prominently before them the words “ Bridgewater on each side. This passage penetrates nearly three miles before it iu ened pa 2.668) 51 827 46,050/2 
Foundry,” the great workshop cf Nasmyth, Gaskell, and Co. But many reaches the first coal-works. It there divides into two channels, which VW2)Priday .. -- aaa ae eg ee rin 
persons walk by the side of that dull water, or cross it by the thundering have been extended with their branches in various directions, still ot: afer eee Femcrsisted cen Any ea 
train, or are drawn upon it jn the packet-boats, who do not know it has under ground, to the length of nearly forty-five miles. The arch is five 4074. 164 
a history—who do not know it ia itself the head-line of the opening feet wide, and about six feet high. It widens further at places, to allow sat 
chapter of the greatest epoch of the world’s history, the epoch of the two barges to pass each other. 15] Monday 2.933 10 6) 1 827) 60,497 52,268/2 o'clock. 
conquests of science. Nor do they know, as they see Worsley, with When the Duke began his works, he possessed only such coal-mines i Mcrae: A 2501 ? 2,736) S787 creel 
princely front, looking south upon Chat Boss and Cheshire, and down as belonged to the entailed estate lying around Worsley Hall; but sub- 5 cour a 23.0 1 : 600 49 509)? 
upon them, and over to the blue hills of seven counties, that underneath sequently he purchased the additional coal-mines which run under the 1W9iFriday ws. 2,227 2 0) 8,171) 21,488 18:305)4 
those green slopes and wooded uplands, the mansion, the gardens, and high grounds between Worsley, Bolton, and Bury, which, with other 20\Soturdey pechie ¢ not 
the northerly spread farm-fields, the canal extends through caverns, by property about Bolton, obtained only with a view to coals, have, in 
itself and branches, navigated every yard for forty miles or more. They recent times, given the Worsley family a political infiuence at Bolton, 
may know how the life of the industry of Manclester is derived from which not even the achievements of the Anti-Corn Law League in the 2?\Monday =... 50,108 )2 o'clock. 
coals; they may know that James Watt gave the steam-engine much of registration courts could overturn. At all the contests for the county, 23\/Toewday oo aeels 
its power, and allits adaptation for the gigantic labour it now performs which enlisted Worsley on one side and Manchester on the other, the relate Se ‘Sool 
around them ; but they may not know that this giant,inearly days had polling district of Bolton gave a majority for the former. 36lPriday s+ *. 20,034 
an appetite for coals which Manchester had no means of supplying— It has been said by a writer in the Quarterly Review (whom we 27\Saturday 6, bal} 
—— rue ae systema of canals, of which this is a section shall hardly mistake in saying he is the Earl of Ellesmere, such are the 
nied pis Duke of Bridgewater, would have been un- particulars of the family related by him), that when the Duke of 
supp) r ogee a year, during whith the steam-engine must Bridgewater suddenly left the gay society of London and the horse £9| Monday 59,089 |2 o'clock 
have rec ng comparatively helpless to industry. They may ring of Newmarket, those with whom he had associated doubted his >g0\Tuesday  °. 039 |2 
see Wors) ad all—abode of one of the most munificent of the aris- sanity when they heard his only companions at Worsley in Lanca-| Oct. }|Wednesday .. patil 
tocracy ; know that it was built within those ten years; furnished with shire were aland agent (Mr. Gilbert) and a milwright (Mr. Brind- PF Hes Pa dlaie "6i6| 
regal splendour, and a mansion of noble capaciousness displaced to ley). In carrying out the great canal scheme, the Duke was reduced 4{Sau “! 26,074|3 


make way for it: that simuitaneou Jy with it in Lancashire the affluent to i : “ 

: | ’ pecuniary straits. The writer just referredto relates, that “It is 
pss mag poled oe another in the county of Surrey— well known that at one period the Duke's credit was so low that his 
Oatlands; that scarcely were either finished, when he rebuilt that pala- bill for £500 could scarcely be cashed in Liverpool. Under euch difficul- 


tial residence in London, Bridgewater House, just completed; and the 4 i 6|Monday ., 5,175 16 0 89 22/2 o'clock, 
3 y ties Gilbert was employed to ride round the neighbouring districts of RE 10 3224/2 

may pat a he popes of all these, and the wealth still reputed Cheshire, and borrow from farmers such small ems as could be col- | lWednentay "7 Sons 3 87 275) 

to be — my 3 ak, fone! ae of Euesmere is one of the most lected from euch a source. On one of these occasions he was joined by | lc conlh ote Sat Aote laa 

fortun 036 W ave inherited high fortunes. They may, a horseman, end after some conversation the meeting ended in an Walleatartay” 5s 4,865 13 45,087 


have heard of his political influence in the country, and attri® exchange of orses.” alig 
: i ge of their respective horses” On alighting afterwards at a 
buted it to his wealth, and that solely. If these be their conclusions,» lonely inn, which he had not before treaiaitted: Gilbert was surprised to 


with ne more admitted or thought of, they are insufficient. The be greeted with evident and mysterious marks of recognition by the - : 
principal revenues of e Earl of Ellesmere are derived as directly from Jandlo Meal will cusyes wir ae latte expend & hope tat ki i JAMES WADE, Régistrar. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN COMMISSIONERS OF THE 


GREAT EXHIBITION. 


THE EARL OF ROSSE, LL.D., K.P., 

PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY, ROYAL COMMISSIONER, 
WiLtiamM Parsons, third Earl of Rosse, born at Birr Castle, King’s 
County, Ireland, in the July of 1800; was educated by private tutor; 
entered Trinity College, Dublin, in 1818, and continued a student of 
that university for two years, during which he passed every examination 
and obtained premiums and certificates both in science and classics, In 
1821 he passed by ad ewndem to Magdalene College, Oxford, where he 
was first class in mathematics in 1822. In 1831 he was elected 
member of Parliament for the King’s County, for which he sat until 
1834; but his time was chiefly devoted to mathematics, astronomy, 
and the physical sciences. In 1828 he first turned hia attention 
to mechanics, and constructed an engine in which compressed 
air was made to serve in the stead of steam. About the same time he 
built his foundries, &., and began to direct his attention to the im- 
provement of telescopes. His first large reflector was set up in his lawn 
in 1831. The speculum for the {great telescope was cast in April, 1842, 
of which at the time we gave a full description. The progress of dis- 
covery with this magnificent instrument has been annually recorded in 
the * Transactions” of the Royal Society, and at the annual meetings of 
the British Association. 

His Lordsip succeeded his father in 1841, was elected a representa- 
tive Peer in 1845, and President of the Royal Society, on the retirement 
of the Marquis of Northampton, in 1849. 

In 1836 his Lordship married the eldest daughter of the late J. 
Wilmer Field, of Heaton Hall, Yorkshire, ana has by her a son, Law- 
rence Lord Oxmantown, and several other children. 

Our Portrait is from a Daguerréotype by Claudet. 


THOMAS BAZLEY, ESQ., 


PRESIDENT OF THE MANCHESTER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, ROYAL 
COMMISSIONER. © 


THE President of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, eldest son of 
Thomas Bazley, was born at Gilow, near Bolton, in the May of 1797, 
educated at Bolton Grammar School, of which the Rey. Dr. Wilton was 
then head-master, and when about fifteen years of age was apprenticed 
to learn cotton spinning in the factory of Ainsworth and Co., previously 
Sir Robert Peel and Co., when the father of the late Baronet was head 
of the firm, 

At the age of twenty-one Mr. Bazley began business on his own ac- 
count at Bolton, and in 1822 removed to Manchester. 

The firm of Gardiner and Bazley, of which he is now the leading 
member, have two mills in Manchester spinning fine cotton yarn, and 
two others at Haliwell, near Bolton, employed, one in fine yarn spinning, 
and one in doubling into lace, Lisle, and sewing thread the products of 
the other three, They haye upwards of 160,000 spinning and doubling 
spindles, employ 1400 hands, and may be said to haye dependant upon 
them about 4000 persons, They have established in connexion with 
their factories schools and a lecture and reading-room. 

Mr. Bazley was director of the Chamber of Commerce,in the Decem- 
ber of 1838, when iMr. J. B, Smith,now M.P. ;for the Stirling Burghs, 
brought forward his motion for the total and immediate repeal of the 
Corn Laws, and, on the resignation of the directors, was the only one 
of the old who had a place on the new direction. He was one of the 
earliest members of the Manchester Anti-Corn Law Association and of 
the council of the League; and in 1839 went with Richard Cobden 
and the late John Brooks, whose earnestness and liberality in the 
cause of the enfranchisement of commerce were unsurpassed, to Liver- 
pool, to open there the Free Trade campaign. ‘The meeting was 
held in the Music Hall, and on that occasion Mr. Bazley made his first 
public speech. # 

Having held previously the office of Vice-president, he was elected 
President of the Chamber of Commerce in 1845, and in that capacity 
received in 1846 a remarkable letter from the late Sir Robert Peel, 
stating his satisfaction at the cessat’on of agitation in the manufac- 
turing districts, and expressing the hope that, now Free Trade was 
accomplished, all classes of industry would become united in 
harmonious efforts for the prosperity of all; and at one of the first meet- 
ings of the Royal Commissioners, in 1850, Sir Robert Peel speaking 
with him of the results of Free Trade, Mr. Bazley stated that 
he had never known the working people of Lancashire and Yorkshire so 
well employed, prosperous, and contented, and in the enjoyment of so 
many of the comforts of life. Sir Robert's reply is worthy of note: 
‘he was exceedingly pleased to hear it, and he hoped the people would 
keep what they had got.” ¢ 

In 1828, Mr. Bazley married Eliza, daugher of Sebastian Nash, Eeq., 
and has by her a son, who is now at Trinity College, Cambridge, and is 
shortly to enter upon business with his father. 


SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, BART. 
THE rubject of our memoir, eldest grandson of the late Baronet, and 
son of Heary 8. Northcote, Ksq., formerly member for Haytesbury, by 
Agnes, daughter and heiress of Thomas Cockburn, of the East India 
Company’s service, was born at London, Oct. 27, 1818, was sent to Bton 
in 1831, and was a pupil there of the Rey. Edward Coleridge. In 1836, he 
entered Baliol College, Oxford ; was elected to a scnolarship in the same 
year, and in 1889 took first class in classics, and the degree of B.A. He 
entered the Inner Temple in 1840, und was called to the Bar, but neyer 
practised. In 1842 he was appointed secretary to Mr. Gladstone, then 
Vice-Presidont, and afteewards, in May, 1843, President of the Board of 
Trade. In February 1845, on Mr, Gladstone's retirement from the 
Government, on the Maynooth Grant question, Mr. Northcote was 
appointed legal assistant to the Board of Trade. Mr. Gladstone again 
taking office ss Colonial Secretary in December, 1845, Mr. Northcote 
once more became his secretary, and, on the resignation of the Peel 
Ministry, in 1846, resumed his duties at the Board of Trade, in which 
office he continued until the summer of 1850, acting also as one of the 
committee of management of the School of Design, on which he was 
placed in 1847. 

On the issue of the Royal Commission, Mr. Nerthcote was appointed 
joint secretary with Mr. Scott Russell. ‘ 

In 1849, a short review of the history of the Navigation Laws, pub- 
lished during the progress of the Government measure through Parlia- 
ment, and which abounded with important facts in favour of free seas, 
was attributed to Mr. Northcote. 

In the summer of 1850, Mr. Northcote resigned his office at the Board 
of ‘rade. 

In the March of 1851, Mr. Northcote succeeded to the title. 

In August, 1843, the hon. Bart. married Cecilia, eldest daughter of 
the late Thomas Farrer, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn-fields, and has by her 
three sons and a daughter. At Christmas, 1850, he was appointed to 
the commission of the peace for the county of Devon. 


HENRY COLE, ESQ. 
Tue subject of our memoir, eldest son of Captain Cole, was born at 
Bath, on the 15th of July, 1808, and in right of the estates which his an- 
cestor, Thomas Lockington, treasurer in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, had bequeathed to Christ’s Hospital, was educated at that insti- 
tution, where he obtained the rank of Deputy Grecian, and was therefore 
ext in distinction to being passed on to the university, in which case he 
would have entered the Church. At the age of fifteen, however, he left 
the school, and entered the public service as a clerk in the Record Commis- 
ee er Sir Francis Palgrave, present Deputy Keeper of the Public 
cords. 

With Mr, Charles Buller, he w2s active in promoting the reform of 
the Record Commission; and, upon the re-oganisation of the system 
of keeping o r public reccrds, he was appointed an Assistant Keeper, 
on the recommendation of the late Lord Langdale, an office which he at 
present holds without salary. During the inquiries into the Record 
Commission in 1836, he published a pamphlet pointing out the 
defective mode of taking evidence by committees, and suggested 
remedies which the late Sir Robert Peel brought before the House 
and caused to be adopted. Subsequently Mr. Cole wrote an article in 
the IVestminster Review, showing the defects inherent in committees con- 
sisting of large numbers, and the result of this paper was to cause election 
committees to be reduced to five, and the number on other committees 
limited to eleven. 

In 1837, jointly with Mr. Charles Buller, Mr. Cole attempted to esta- 
blish a threepenny weekly newspaper, “ The Guide ;” but was compelled 
to abandon the project after an effort of three months. 

In 1838, he was requested by a committee of merchants (of which Mr. 
Joshua Bates was chairman, and Mr. George Moffatt treasurer, and 
which was organised for the purpose of carrying the Penny Postage 
measure) to act as their secretary, and for two years he served in that 
capacity; and on the success of the measure, and after having been 
awarded one of the four prizes of £100 for suggestions respecting post- 
age stamps, &c. offered by the Government, was appointed by the 
Treasury to assist Mr, Rowland Hill, at the Treasury, in the practical 
introduction of the system. He was the author of several pamphlets and 
reviews on the postage question. . 

In 1838, Mr. Cole published King Henry VIII.’s Scheme of Bishop- 
tics, with notices of the state of education at the period of the Reforma- 
tion; and in the same year, he wrote an article in the Westminster 
Review on “ Wood-engraving,” in which he pointed out that occupation 
to be one suitable for women. The suggestion was soon afterwards 
adopted at the Government School of Design, at Somerset House, 
where a wood-engraving class for girls was established. This circum- 
stance served to fix the attention of Mr. Cole on the School of 
Design and its practical importance to manufactures, and afterwards 
led him to endeavour to connect the best artists with the beat manufac- 
turers, who jointly produced a series of works known as “ Summerly‘s 
art manufactures.” The name, however, took its rise in connexion with 
a handbook on Hampton Court, in 1841, which was follewed by 
similar handbooks on Westminster Abbey, Rochester, Canterbury, and 
other places, the illustrations for which were entirely engraved by ladies. 
Mr. Cole also published several handbooks on the National Gallery— 
one at the price of a penny, in order to test Mr. Joseph Hume’s 
assertion and the Government doubts, whether a cheap catalogue 
were possible; and the result of this competition with the official 
shilling catalogue was the production of a far more correct and en- 
larged official account at fourpence. An extensive series of charts to 
the Metropolitan railways were published by him as “ Felix Summerly.” 

{n 1846 Mr. Cole became a member of the Society of Arts, which had 
just begun to revive from its lowest point, owing to the exertions of Mr, 
Scott Russell. The number of contributing members then on the books 
scarcely exceeded 500. Mr. Cole submitted various suggestions to the 
council for increasing the efficiency of the Society, especially in the di- 
rection of manufacturing art; and generally to promote the combina- 
tion of improved art with manufactures. Im 1847 Mr. Cole became a 
member of the council of the Societies; and, amidst much indifference, 
he essentially aided in reviving the exhibition of manufactures which 
took place in that year, and which was the first in the Society in which 
manufactures, as distinguished from machinery, were the chief feature. 

In the autumn of 1848 Mr. Cole was commissioned by the Board of 
Trade to report on the best means of increasing the efficiency of the 
schools of design; but, after presenting these reports, found himself 
under the necessity of relinquishing the appointment. 

The third exhibition of manufactures of the Society of Arts was held 
in 1849, with increased success. For the purpose of witnesssing the working 
of the French Exposition held in that year in Paris, Mr. Cole went there 
accompanied by Mr. Wyatt, and uyon his return was summoned to at- 
tend, with’ Mr. Scott Russell and Mr. Thos. Cubitt, at Buckingham Palace, 
to hear the views of his Royal Highness Prince Albert in respect to the 
Exhibition of 1851. Mr. Fuller, also a member of council of the Society, 
having expressed a confidence that he could find a capitalist whe would be 
willing to aid the Bxhibition with sufficient pecuniary assistance, was 
afterwards, by permission of the Prince, invited to aceompany these 
gentlemen. ‘The result of this and the several subsequent meetings we 
have already given in the memoirs of his Royal Highness and 
Mr. Scott Russell. Mr. Cole forthwith proceeded to visit the 
manufacturing districts, to obtain the co-operation ef manufacturers, 
and attended several meetings to explain the views of the Prince. 
Mr. Cole was named by the Society of Arts as one of the Executive Com- 
mittee, on their behalf; and, before the appointment of the Royal Com- 
niission, was actively engaged in all the preliminary arrangements. 

Foreseeing that the public, if they identified themselves with the 
Exhibition, would naturally prefer to carry it out by their own means, 
he obtained the insertion of a clause in the contract with Messrs. Munday, 
by which it was provided that it might be determined, if it should be the 
popular wish to cancel it. 

Upon the appointment of the Royal Commission, he obtained leave of 
absence from his duties in the Record Office, abandoning, for the time, 
his official salary. 

As a member of the Executive of the Royal Commission, the appor- 
tioument of space, and the arrangement of the articlesin the Exhibition, 
haue constituted his particular duties, in which he was most materially 
assisted by Mr. Owen Jones and Captain Owen. With the assistance of 
Me. Wallis, Mr. Cole superintended the general arrangement of the 
manufactures; and,;at the request of the contractors for priuting the 
Catalogue, and with the permiasion of Prince Albert, he wrote the intro- 
duction to the larger Catalogue, which presents a brief history of the 
undertaking, 

Since August, 1849, Mr. Cole has been incessantly occupied with the 
Exhibition. He is now chairman of the Council of the Society of Arts, 
and its numbers considerably exceed 1000 members. 

In 1833, Mr. Cole married Marian Fairman, daughter of the late 
William Andrew Bond, of Ashford, Kent, by whom he has six children. 

Our portrait is from a Daguerréotype by Claudet. 


MATTHEW DIGBY WYATT, ESQ. 
Mr. Wyatt, youngest son of Matthew Wyatt, Esq., the well-known 
Police Magistrate of Lambeth-street Police Court, born July, 1820, at 
Rowde, near Devizes, was educated at Mr. Bigg’s sehool in that town; 
and at the age of sixteen entered the office of his brother, Thomas H 
Wyatt, architect to the Institution of Civil Engineers, Middlesex Hospital, 
Salisbury Diocesan Church Building Society, &c. His earliest studies 
were devoted to the combination of art with manufactures, not only in 
his own special department, but in the most extended application. In 
1836 he received a prize for an essay from the Architectural Society. In 
the practical department of his profession he acquired considerable ex- 
perience from acting for several years as his brother's sole assistant in ma- 
naging the duties of one of the largest metropolitan district surveyorships; 
and aiter the completion of an unusually long course of professional pre- 
paration, he left England in the October of 1544 for the Continent, where 
for upwards of two years he devoted himself to the study of the principal 
monuments of art and antiquity in France,Germany, and Italy. During 
this residence abroad he forwarded some drawings to England, which 
were exhibited at the Royal Academy, and received highly favourable 
notices in the public journals. At Christmas, 1846, Mr. Wyatt returned 
to England, and brought with him a large and valuable collection of 
sketches, amongst which were a carefully-finished series of studies of the 
geometrical mosaics of the middle ages, selected from the principal 
basilicas and churches of Italy and Sicily. The interest excited by these 
sketches, and the valuable facts illustrative of the history of mosaic-work 
and its employment in decoration, collected at the same time, induced Mr, 
Wyatt to read papers, in illustration of the subject, to the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, the Archwological Institute, and the 
Society of Arts. ‘The drawings were subsequently published in a 
series of coloured lithographs, by Day and Son, reproducing with 
great ace the rich effect of design and colour in the original. 
In 1848 Mr. Wyatt undertook the arrangement and decoration of the 
Adelphi Theatre, and about the same period bestowed a large amount of 
time and attention on an elaborate work upon artistic designs in metal, 
‘the carefully coloured illust of which are mostly from his own hand, 


CHARLES WENTWORTH DILEE, ESQ, 

Mr. Dinke, only son of C. W. Dilke, Esq., by Maria Dover, daughter of 
Edward Walker, Esq., of the East India Company’s service, was born in 
London, in February, 1810; at nine years of age Mr. W. Dilke was sent 
to Westminster school, and when about sixteen had reached the sixth 
or highest form. Being too young for the University, Mr. W. Dilke went 
with his father to Italy, where he remained at Florence, under the 
care of an English Literary friend, for eighteen months. On his return 
to England, in 1828, he entered Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and in 1834 
took his degree of B.C.L. in the year 1840, Mr, Dilke married Mary, 
the only child of Captain William Chatfield. Mr. und Mrs. Dilke have, 
we believe, two children, Charles Wentworth and Ashton Wentworth. 

In 1831 Mr. Dilke's father became proprietor of the Atheneum; and 
the subject of eur memoir, from the time of his leaving the University 
until the retirement of Mr, Dilke, sen., from the active duties of editor, 

ave his attention to the Journal, 
. In 1844, Mr, Dilke became a member of the Society of Arts, and in 
the first year of his membership was elected upon the council, on which 
he continued to serve for two years, when, finding his time was too fully 
occupied by the Atheneewn, he retired. 

In 1844 he was one of the ten or twelve members of the Society of Arts 
who subscribed ten guineas each for the purpose of ascertaining the 
feeling throughout the country with regard to a Great Uxhibition of 
British manufactures; and, amongst other gentlemen who came forward 
on that occasion, the names of Robert Stephenson and Mr. Fothergily 
Cooke deserve particular mention. The former offered the loan of £1000, 
the latter of £500, towards the accomplishment of the then projected 
Exhibition. In 1849 Mr, Dilke was again elected a member of the 
council of the Society of Arts, and shortly afte: one ef the Exe- 
cutive Committee of the Great Exhibition, his constant engagements 
ee again obliged him to resign his seat at the council of the 

* 


Tn 1849, on the occasion of the Exposition of Industry at Paris, Mr. 
Wyatt was selected by the Society of Arts to visit Paris, for the purpose 
of reporting upon the exhibition. In the report, which afforded 
much valuable information, Mr. Wyatt gave, by way of introdue- 
tion, a complete history of the origin and progress of the French 
industrial expositions. On his return to England, Mr. Wyatt 
found, that, in his absence, he had been selected to occupy the position of 
secretary to those members of the Society of Arts who had set on foot the 
project of the Great Exhibition. Travelling with them in the prosecution 
of the inquiries entrusted to them by his Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
Mr. Wyatt visited, during the months of August and September, 1849, 
the chief seatsof manufacture inthe kingdom, and assisted inthe col lection 
of the mass of information which subsequently formed the basis of many 
arrangements. On theissue of the Royal Commission, Jan, 3, 1850, Mr. 
Wyatt was formally confirmed in his appointment ; and from that period 
until the middle of April his attention was devoted to the conduct of the 
correspondence, and other important duties connected with the trans- 
action of the vast and complicated business of the Executive Committee. 
In that month, on the reception of the competition designs for the Build- 
ing, his professional attainments were made useful to the Building 
Committee in the analysis of the numerous plans brought under their 
review ; and from that time until the present his services have been ren- 
dered mainly in matters connected with the Building, and he has, in con- 
junction with Mr. Owen Jones and Mr. Wild, given his constant atten- 
tion to the constructional detatls and practical department of the works. 


WILLIAM EDMOND LOGAN, ESQ., F.R.S., F.G.S., 


DIRECTOR OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF CANADA, AND ONE OF THE 
COMMISSIONERS REPRESENTING CANADA AT TUE EXHIBITION. 


THE subject of our memoir, second son of William Logan, of Clarkston, 
Stirlingshire, was born at Montreal, Lower Canada, whither his grand- 
father had emigrated from Scotland in the April of 1798. He was edu- 
cuted at Dr. Shakel’s, of Montreal; and in 1813 was sent from Canada 
to the High School of Edinburgh, and attended the class of Mr. Pillans, 
then rector of the school, now one of the vrofessors of the University. 
In 1817 he quitted the University, and entered the counting-house of his 
uncle, Mr, Hart Logan, late M.P. for East Suffolk, who was engaged 
in the general Canadian trade. In 1823 he became a partner in the 
firm, and in the sume year paid a v.sit to Canada. 

Subsequently his uncle formed a commercial connexion with Mr. 
Starling Benson, and jointly with him became largely engaged in the 
working of gold and smelting of copper at Swansea. In 1830 Mr. Lo- 
gan retired from the Canadian business, and undertook, with Mr. Star- 
ling Benson, jun., the management of the worksin Wales. ‘Ihis was 
the turning point of his life. His attention became earnestly devoted 
to the examination of the coal-field of South Wales ; and for seven years, 


with the exception of a three months’ travel through France, Spain, and 
Portugal, he gave every moment that could be spared from actual 
business to a detailed survey of about one half of the South Wales coal- 
field, and which comprehended the entire country from Neath Valley to 
Carmarthen Bay. About the same time he became a Fellow of the Geos 
logical Society; and in 1837,having almost completed, exhibited, at the 
meeting of the British Association in Liverpool, his coal-tield map, on 
which were marked the distribution of the several workable seams, their 
faults and dislocations, and read a paper to the geological section chiefly 
on the subject of the dislocations. He coon after presented the map to 
Sir Henry de la Beche, for the use of the Government Geological Survey, 
and on examination it was found go accurate that it was adopted without 
the slightest alteration, and now forms part of the published sheets of 
the Geological Survey of Great Britain. 

In 1838 his uncle died; and in the following year Mr. Logan went to 
Canada, and employed the intervals of business in making a collection of 
birds and insects, which ke presented to the Swansea institution, 

On his way back to England, he visited the anthracite coal regions of 
Pennsylvania, and the bituminous fields of Nova Scotia; and, upon 
examination, found the most complete confirmation of the views he had 
previously propounded in the paper read to the Geological Society. 

In 1839 the Welch Smelting Works were sold, and Mr. Logan retired 
from the firm. 

In1840,the Canadian Government voted a sum of £1200 for a reological 
survey of Canada, and sent the name of Mr. Logan to the Home Go- 
vernment for confirmation as director of the survey. The appointment 
was at onoe offered him by Lord Stanley, then at the head of the Colo- 
nial Office, and accepted by Mr. Logan, who, in August, 1842, re-crossed 
the Atlantic, and spent the remainder of the season in making a pre- 
liminary examination, “ with the view of recommending such # plan of 
investigation as might promise to lead to the most speedy and profitable 
develo} ement of the mineral resources of the country.” 

On New Year’s Day, 1848, he once more took ship for England, to 
complete the arrangements required by his retirement from business, 
end in the Spring returned to resume the labours of his survey, for 
which, in 1845, an act of the Canadian Legislature was passed, esta- 
blishing the survey, without a single dissentient voice, for five years, 
and granting a fund of £1600 a year for the purpose, and which was 
again, with the like unanimity, renewed last year. 

The area entrusted to Mr. Logen for survey consists of $30,000 square 
miles ; and his permanent staff, of a chemist, Mr. J. 8. Hunt, known as 
an able contributor to the Philosophical Magazine; one geological as- 
sistant, Mr. Alexander Murray, who for some time lent his services as 
a volunteer to Sir Henry de Ja Beche, in the English survey, and won 
the esteem of Sir Henry by his diligence, knowledge, and activity. He 
is most enthusiastic in his profession, contributes an annual report, has 
proved of great efficiency, and has a special exploration committed to him. 

The collections of minerals, geological specimens, &c., made during the 
survey, are intended to form a provincial museum; those shown at the Bx- 
hibition, and which were collected within two months, on a special tour for 
the purpose, by Mr. Logan, fairly represent the mineral economic material 
of the country, so far as they are known, The main part of the collec- 
tion, comprising, amongst other mutters, native gold, from the working 
of the Chaudiére Mining Company, and other parts ofthe district lying 
to the south-east of the prolongation of the Green Mountains, into Ca- 
nada, was shown at the Montreal preliminary exhibition, in October, 
1850, upon which Mr. Logan was one of the commissioners. He waa 
afterwards nominated to proceed to England, in charge of the minerals, 
which he arranged in the Canadian department of the Great Exhibi. 
tion. He was subsequently appointed on Jury, Class No. 1, minerals 
and their products, of which Sir Henry de la Beche is chairman, end 
M. Dufrenoy, Director of Mines in France, vice-cliairman and reporter. 

At the late election of the Royal Society, June 5, Mr. Logan was 
chosen a fellow. 

Our portrait is from a Daguerréotype by Claudet. 


EDWARD RIDDLE, ESQ., 
UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER. 

Mr. Rive was born in Philadelphia, in 1818. His father and mother 
died when he was quite a child, and he was left uneducated and entirely 
unprovided for. Now, however, he has one of the largest and most 
prosperous commission houses in the city of Bosten. He is self-tuuzht, 
and owes his success to his indomitable perseverance. After some 

In connexion with the Great Exhibition, he was in the first instance 
named by the Boston Legislature a local commissioner to represeut the 
state of Massachussets ; and this becoming known, he was appointed by 
Danicl Webster, American Secretary of State, Commissioner to England 
for the United States. 


DR. WOLDEMAR SEYFFARTH, 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF SAXONY’S COMMISSIONER. 


Dr. WoLDEMAR SEYFFARTH was born at Weissenfels,a town in the 
Prussian duchy of Saxony, and studied the law in the University of 
Leipzic, where, in his 20th year, le obtained the degree of Doctor of 
both laws. After having been for seven years a magistrate, Dr. 
Seyffarth retired from office and travelled over the chief parta of 
Germany, France, Italy, and Switzerland, the result of which journey- 
ings he gave in his“ Reistage” (Travelling Days), 4 vols. In the year 
1834 he came to England, and was united to Miss Louisa Sharpe, the 
well remembered member of the Old Society of Paintersin Water-colours. 
He sketched London life in a novel, “ Dick Brown,” continued his con- 
tributions to German periodicals, and left England for Germany with 
his family on a visit to bis father, whose death made him take up his 
residence at Dresden, where, in 1843, his wife died. Since then he has 
given himself entirely up to literature, and chiefly writing about England. 
Though Dr. Seyffarth had never in any way been connected with the 
Saxon Government, the Commissionership for the kingdom of Saxony at 
the Great Exhibition of 1851 was offered to and accepted by bm, sud 
has since incessuntly occupied his time. 

(The completion of the Series of Memoirs of the Royal aud Foreign 
Co ( , &c., Whose Portraits appear in the Gratis Supplement 


published with the t Number, will be given, together with other 
Portraits and Memoirs, in future Gratis Supplements illustrative of the 
Great Exhibition. ; 
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